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ADVERTISEMENT. 


X  HE  Discourses  contained  in  the  three  last  volumes 
of  the  present  edition,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ap- 
pendix, were  first  published  in  the  jear  1744,  with 
the  following  title : 

Five  additional  Volumes  of  Sermons  preached 
upon  several  Occasions.  By  Robert  South,  D.D. 
late  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Canon  of 
Christ-Church,  Oxon.  Now  first  printed  from  the 
•*  Author's  Manuscripts.  With  the  chief  Heads  of 
the  Sermons  prefixed  to  each  Volume :  and  a  gene- 
ral Index  of  the  principal  Matters.  London: 
printed  for  Charles  Bathurst,  opposite  St.  Dun- 
"  Stan's  Church  in  Fleet-Street,    m.dcc.xliv." 

The  editor  is  said  to  have  been  Dr.  William 
King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  See  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  II.  p.  608. 

These  Sermons  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
pared or  even  intended  for  the  press  by  the  author, 
from  whose  rough  drafts  they  were  evidently  printed 
in  so  careless  and  incorrect  a  manner,  as  in  many 
passages  to  be  absolutely  unintelligible.  In  the  pre- 
sent edition  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  have  re- 
course occasionally  to  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
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text,  in  preparing  which  considerable  use  has  been 
made  of  a  copy  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
by  Charles  Godwyn,  B,D.  in  which  many  of  the  er- 
rors are  corrected  in  Mr.  Godwjm's  own  hand.  But 
in  all  cases,  in  which  an  obvious  and  almost  certain 
correction  did  .not  present  itself,  the  original  edition 
has.  been  foUowed  without  alteration.  A  list  of  the 
words  or  passages  corrected  is  subjoined  to  each 
volume. 
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SERMON   L 

Ephbsians  iv.  10. 

He  Aai  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  Jar  above 
all  heavens^  thai  he  mighty  all  things.  P.  1. 

Christianity,  in  those  great  matters  of  fact  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  happily  complies  with  man^s  mind,  by  afford- 
ing proper  objects  to  affect  both  the  pensive,  sad,  and  com- 
posed part  of  the  soul,  and  also  its  more  joyful,  serene,  and 
sprightly  apprehensions ;  which  is  instanced  in  many  pas- 
sages  of  Christ^s  life,  from  the  humble  manger,  attended  with 
angels,  to  his  descent  into  the  grave,  followed  by  his  mira- 
culous resurrection  and  ascension,  1.  This  last  great  and 
crowning  passage,  however  true,  still  affords  scope  for  the 
noble  actings  of  faith ;  and  since  faith  must  rest  itself  upon 
a  divine  word,  such  a  word  we  have  here  in  the  text,  3. 
Wherein  are  four  things  confflderable : 

I.  Chrisf  s  humiliation  implied  in  these  words,  he  thai 
descended,  4. 

The  Sodnians  answered  concerning  Christ^s  descent  ac- 
cording to  his  divine  nature,  5.  And  an  inquiry  made  as  to 
the  place  whither.  he/^i|fa&ded,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,  5.  which,  1.  Sq^^Hftptand  ^mply  of  the  earth,  as 
bdng  the  lowermost  pai^j^uie  world,  6.  2.  Some  of  the 
grave,  6.  8.  Some  of  hell  it^lf,  the  place  of  the  damned,  6. 
4.  The  Romanists  by  the  help  of  this  text  have  spied  a 
place  called  purgatory;  or  rather  the  pope^s  kitchen,  7. 
These  words  may  bear  the  same  sense  with  those  in  'Psalm 
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cxxxix.  15.  and  be  very  properly  taken  for  Chrisfs  incarna- 
tion and  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  8. 
and  that  upon  these  grounds : 

1.  Because  the  former  expositions  have  been  shewn  to  be 
unnatural,  forced,  or  impertinent,  and  there  is  no  other  be- 
sides this  assignable,  8. 

2.  Since  Paul  here  uses  David'^s  very  words,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  used  them  in  David'^s  sense,  8. 

3.  The  words  descending  and  cucending  are  so  put  to- 
gether in  the  text,  that  they  seem  to  intend  a  summary 
account  of  Chiist^s  whole  transaction  in  mane's  redemption, 
which  was  begun  in  his  conception,  and  consummate  in  his 
ascension,  8. 

II.  Christ''s  glorious  advancement  and  exaltation,  he  as-^ 
cendedjar  above  aU  heavens ;  that  is,  to  the  most  eminent 
place  of  dignity  and  glory  in  the  highest  heaven,  9« 

III.  The  qualification  and  state  of  Chrisf  s  person,  in  re- 
ference to  both  conditions:  he  was  the  same.  He  that 
descended^  &c.  which  evinces  the  unity  of  the  two  natures  in 
the  same  person,  11. 

IV.  The  end  of.  Christ''s  ascennon,  thai  he  might  fU  aU 
things,  15.  AU  things  may  refer  here,  1.  To  the  scripture- 
prophecies  and  predictions,  15.  S.  To  the  church,  as  he 
might  fill  that  with  his  gifts  and  graces,  15.  Or  3,  (which 
interpretation  is  preferred,)  to  all  things  in  the  world,  16. 
which  he  may  be  said  thus  to  fill  in  a  double  respect 

1.  Of  the  omnipresence  of  his  nature,  and  universal 
diffusion  of  his  godhead,  16. 

2.  Of  the  universal  rule  and  government  of  all  things 
committed  to  him  as  mediator  upon  his  ascenmon,  19. 

It  remains  now  that  we  transcribe  this  into  our  lives,  and 
by  being  the  most  obedient  of  servants,  declare  Christ  to  be 
the  greatest  of  masters,  21. 

SERMON   II. 
Epuesians  iv.  10. 
That  he  might fU  aU  things.    P.  22. 
These  words  are  capable  of  a  threefold  interpretation,  22. 
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1.  JB  Aings  may  rrfer  to  the  whole  series  of  prophedes 
and  predictioos  recorded  of  Christ  in  the  scriptures,  whidi 
he  may  be  said  to  fulfil  by  his  ascension,  2S. 

St  Paul  vindicated  against  the  Jews^  charge  of  pervert- 
ing the  prophets  meaning  in  that  eminent  prediction.  Psalm 
IxviiL  1&  S3. 

2.  JB  things  may  refer  to  the  church :  which  sense  is 
here  most  insisted  on,  ^. 

The  church,  from  its  veiy  nature  and  constitution,  has 
unavcndably  a  double  need  or  necessity,  which  it  is  Chrisfs 
prat)gative  to  fill,  96. 

1.  In  respect  of  its  government  Hereupon  he  gave 
wme^  aposttes;  some^  evangelists;  some^  prophets;  some^ 
pastors  and  teachers^  96. 

9.  In  respect  of  instruction:  for  this  Christ  made  a 
glorious  provision  by  the  difiPusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  apostles,  87.  In  which  passage  two  things  are  ob- 
servable: 

I.  The  time  when,  87.     Which  is  remarkable  in  respect, 

I.  Of  Christian  religion  itself,  it  being  about  its  first 
solemn  promulgation,  27. 

8.  Of  the-  apostles.  It  was  when  they  entered  upon 
the  full  execution  of  their  apostolic  office,  89. 

II.  The  manner  how  the  Holy  Ghost  was  conferred; 
namely,  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  83.  And  as  these  tongues 
were  a  proper  representation  of  the  gospel,  so  the  peculiar 
nature  and  efficacy  of  this  gospel  was  emphatically  set  forth 
by  those  attending  circumstances  of  the  fire  and  the  mighty 
wind,  both  of  which  are  notable  for  these  efiects;  1.  To 
cleanse.    8.  To  consume  and  destroy,  34. 

SERMON  III. 

John  ix.  4. 
7%^  night  Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work,    P.  36. 

The  sense  of  the  text  naturally  lies  in  three  propositions. 
I.  That  there  is  a  work  appointed  to  every  man  to  be 
performed  by  him,  while  he  lives  in  the  world,  36. 
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Mim,  as  he  is,  1.  9  p6rt  or  member  of  the  body  flolitic, 
hath  a  temporal  work,  whereby  he  ia  to  apprasre  himeelf  a 
good  citizen,  in  filling  the  place  of  a  divine,  lawyer,  &c.  8& 

2.  Aa  a  member  and  subject  of  a  qnritual  and  higher 
kingdom,  he  has  also  a  spiritual  calling  or  profeasioii  of  a 
Christian;  and  the  work  that  this  engages  him  to  is  three- 
fold, 40. 

1.  Making  his  peace  with  God,  41. 

ft.  Gretting  his  nns  mortifies),  4S. 

8.  Getting  his  heart  purified  with  the  proper  graces  and 
virtues  of  a  Christian,  44. 

U.  That  the  time  of  this  life  being  once  expired,  there  is 
no  farther  possibility  of  performing  that  work,  46. 

The  word  by  which  the  time  of  this  life  is  dqureased,  vis. 
a  day 9  46.  may  emphatacalfy  denote  three  things. 

1.  The  shortness  of  our  time,  46.  S.  The  suffidenqr  of 
it  for  our  work,  47.  8.  The  detenninate  stint  and  limita* 
tionof  it,  48. 

III.  That  the  oonaderation  of  this  ought  to  be  the 
highest  ai*gument  for  using  the  utmost  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  work,  49.  Which  requires  all  our  diligence ; 
1.  From  its  difficulty,  49-    2.  From  its  necessity,  60. 

SERMON  IV. 

PftSACHBD   AT  THB   CONSECRATION   OF  DE.  SETH  WARD, 

BISHOP  OF  OXON. 

Jeremiah  xv.  SO. 

/  wiU  make  thee  unto  this  people  ajenced  braeen  watt:  and 
they  shaU  fight  against  thee,  but  they  s^aU  not  prCr 
vail  against  thee :  Jbr  I  am  with  thee  to  save  thee  and 
deliver  thee^  saiih  th^  Lord*    P-  54. 

Presbytery,  derived  by  some  from  Jethro,  came  first  from. 
Midian,  an  heathenish  place,  54.  Their  elders  are  mentioned 
sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  their"  office  not  de- 
scribed, 54.  A  superintendency  of  bishops  over  presbyters 
may  be  argued  from  the  superiority  of  the  priests  over  the 
Levites,  much  better  than  they  can  found  their  discipliiie 
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upon  the  word  dderf  55.  But  if  (rod  instituCed  such  a 
standing  superiority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  priest  over  the 
Levites,  these  two  things  follow; 

1.  That  such  a  superiority  is  not  in  itself  absolutely  irre- 
gular and  unlawful,  55. 

ft.  That  neither  does  it  carry  in  it  an  antipathy  and  con- 
trariety to  the  power  of  godliness,  55. 

And  yet  upon  these  two  suppositions,  as  if  there  was 
something  in  the  very  vital  constitution  of  such  a  subordi- 
nation irreoondleable  to  godliness,  are  all  the  presbyters' 
calummes  commenced,  55. 

In  the  words  are  three  things  considerable. 

I.  God^s  qualification  of  Jeremy  to  be  an  overseer  in  his 
church ;  /  trill  make  thee  ajinced  brasen  wall,  56. 

Now  a  wall  imports,  1.  Enclosure,  57.  ^  Fortification, 
58.  This  metaphor  ct  a  wall,  as  apptied  to  a  church- 
governor  being  explained ;  to  make  good  that  tide  he  must 
have,  1.  Courage,  59.  S.  Innocence  and  integrity,  60. 
S.  Authority,  62. 

II.  The  opposition  that  the  church-governor  thus  quali« 
fied  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  in  his  office :  JTketf  ahaUJight 
against  thee,  64.    And  this  they  are  like  to  do, 

1.  By  seditious  preaching  and  praying,  64. 
S.  By  railing  and  libels,  65. 
8.  Perhaps  by  open  force,  66^ 

III.  The  issue  and  success  of  this  oppo^tion:  T%ey 
shall  not  prevail  against  thee,  68. 

It  is  bold  to  foretell  things  future,  which  faU  under  hu- 
man cognizance  only  two  ways :  1.  By  a  foresight  of  them 
in  thdr  causes,  68.  S.  By  divine  revelation,  69.  And 
from  both  these  there  is  ground  of  hope  to  the  church,  69. 

The  arguments  against  this  answered,  1.  That  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church  in  the  late  confunon  did  not  prevail 
against  her :  for  that  only  is  a  prevailing  which  is  a  final 
conquest,  70.  S.  That  he  who  is  pillaged  or  murdered  in  the 
resolute  performance  of  his  duty  is  not  property  prevailed 
against,  70i. 

Wherefore  the  governors  of  the  church  may  with  oonfi- 
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dence  fix>m  the  text  bespeak  their  opposera;  Who  diall 
Jighi  against  usf  it  is  Grod  ihat  saves.  Who  shall  destroy  f 
it  is  the  same  God  that  delivers^  71. 

SERMONS  V.  VI. 

Titus  i.  1. 

Paviy  a  servant  ofGod^  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  ChriH^  ac- 
cording to  thejaith  of  God's  elect,  and  the  acknowledging 
the  truth  which  is  t^ler  godliness.    P.  73. 

The  end  of  all  philosophical  inquiries  is  truth  ;  and  of  all 
religious  institutions,  godliness ;  both  which  are  united  and 
blended  in  the  constitution  of  Christianity,  73. 

I.  In  this  expression  of  the  gospeFs  being  the  truth  which 
is  after  godliness,  three  things  are  couched. 

1.  That  it  is  simply  a  truth,  74. 

S.  That  it  is  an  operative  truth,  75. 

3.  That  it  operates  to  the  best  effect,  75. 

The  words  may  have  a  double  sense,  76.  1.  That  the 
gospel  is  so  called,  because  it  actually  produces  the  effects 
of  godliness  in  those  that  embrace  it,  76.  2.  That  it  is, 
in  its  nature,  the  most  apt  and  proper  instrument  of  holi- 
ness, 76.  and  the  truth  which  has  thus  an  influence  upon 
godliness  consists  of  two  things,  76. 

I.  A  right  notion  of  God,  77. 

8.  A  right  notion  of  what  concerns  the  duty  of  man,  77. 

II.  Three  things  are  deduced  from  this  description  of 
the  gospel,  79. 

1.  That  the  nature  and  prime  design  of  reli^on  is  to  be 
an  instrument  of  good  life. 

This  cleared  by  these  arguments.  1.  That  religion  de- 
signs the  service  of  God,  by  gaining  to  his  obedience  man'*s 
actions  and  converse,  80.  8.  It  designs  the  salvation  of 
man,  who  is  not  saved  as  he  is  more  knowing,  but  as  he  is 
more  pious  than  others,  80.  3.  That  the  excellency  ot 
Christianity  does  not  consist  in  discovering  more  sublime 
truths  or  more  excellent  precepts  than  philosophy,  (though 
it  does  this,)  but  in  suggesting  better  arguments  to  enforce 
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the  perfonnance  of  those  precepts,  than  any  other  rdig^bn, 
81.  4.  That  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  reli^ons,  men 
will  generally  be  condemned  hereafter  for  the  same  things, 
viz.  their  breaches  of  morality,  82. 

2.  That  so  much  knowledge  of  truth  as  is  suffident  to 
engage  men  in  the  practice  of  godliness,  serves  the  neces- 
sary ends  of  religion,  82.   For, 

If  godliness  be  the  design,  it  ought  also  to  be  the  measure 
of  men^s  knowledge  in  this  particular,  83. 

S.  That  whatsoever  does  in  itself,  or  its  direct  conse- 
quences, undermine  the  motives  of  a  good  life,  is  contrary 
to  and  destructive  of  Christian  religion,  83. 

The  doctrines  that  more  immediately  concern  a  good  life 
are, 

1.  Such  as  concern  the  justification  of  a  nnner,  83. 
And  herein  the  motives  to  holy  living  are  subverted, 

1.  By  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  grace  without  con- 
ditions of  performance  on  man's  part,  but  only  to  believe 
that  he  is  justified:  taught  by  the  antinomians,  84.  2.  By 
the  doctrine  of  acceptance  with  God  by  the  righteousness 
and  merits  of  other  saints :  taught  by  the  Romanists,  85. 

2.  Such  as  concern  the  rule  of  life  and  manners,  87. 
And  here  the  motives  to  godliness  are  destroyed, 
l.^By  that  doctrine  of  the  antinomians,  that  exempts 

all  believers  from  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  87. 

2.  By  that  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  asserts 
any  dn  to  be  in  its  nature  venial,  89«  The  church  of 
Rome  herein  resembling  the  Jewish  church  corrupted  by 
the  Pharisees,  who  distinguished  the  commandments  into 
the  great  and  the  small,  91*  3.  By  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  supererogation,  98.  4.  By  that  doctrine,  that  places  it  in 
the  power  of  any  mere  mortal  man  to  dispense  with  the  laws 
of  Christ,  so  as  to  discharge  any  man  from  being  obliged  by 
them,  95. 

8.  Such  as  relate  to  repentance,  99. 
The  doctrine  of  repentance  may  be  perverted  in  a  double 
respect: 

1.  In  respect  of  the  time  of  it :  as  is  done  by  the  Bo* 
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wiA  casuista,  who  say,  that  a  man  is  bound  to  ivpent  of 
hia  sins  once,  but  when  that  onoe  ahall  be,  he  may  deter- 
mine as  he  thinks  fit,  100.  2.  As  to  the  measure  of  it,  108. 
The  Romish  doctiioe  oonndered  in  this  respect,  and  re- 
futed, 104. 
.   The  improrement  of  all  lies  in  two  things : 

1.  To  convince  us  how  highly  it  concerns  all,  but  espe- 
dally  the  most  knowing,  to  try  the  doctrines  that  they  be- 
heve,  and  to  let  inquiry  usher  in  faith,  106. 

S.  It  suggests  also  the  sure  marks,  by  which  we  may  try 
them,  107.  As,  1.  It  is  not  the  pleasingness  or  suitabloiesB 
of  a  doctrine  to  our  tempers  or  interests,  107.  nor,  S.The  ge- 
neral or  long  reception  of  it,  108.  nor,  8.  The  godliness  of 
the  preacher  or  asserter  of  any  doctrine,  that  is  a  sure  mark 
of  the  truth  of  it :  but  if  it  naturally  tends  to  promote  the 
fear  of  Crod  in  men^s  hearts,  and  to  engage  than  in  virtuous 
courses,  it  carries  with  it  the  mark  and  impress  of  the  great 
eternal  truth,  109. 

SERMONS  Vn.Vffl.  IX. 

Proverbs  xxix.  5. 

A  man  ihatJlaUereih  his  neighbour,  sprcadeth  a  netjbr  his 

feet.  P.  111. 

The  words  being  plain,  the  matter  contained  in  them  is 
prosecuted  under  three  general  heads.  111. 

I.  What  flattery  is,  and  wher^  it  does  consist,  112. 

Though  we  cannot  reach  all  the  varieties  of  it,  the  gene- 
ral ways  are, 

1.  Concealing  or  dissembling  the  defects  or  vices  of  any 
person,  112.    And  here  are  shewn  two  things : 

First,  Who  they  are  that  are  concerned  to  speak  in  this 
case ;  namely,  1.  Such  as  are  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  others,  114.  ft.  Persons  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry, 115.   8.  Those  that  profess  friendship,  116. 

Secondly,  The  manner  how  they  are  to  speak :  as,  1. 
The  reproof  should  be  given  in  secret,  117.  2.  With 
due  respect  to  and  distinction  of  the  condition  of  the  per- 
son reproved,  119*    8.  With  words  of  meekness  and  com- 
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miseration,  12S.  4.  That  the  reproof  be  not  continued 
or  repeated  after  amendment  of  the  occasion,  1S7. 

£.  The  second  way  of  flattery  is  the  praising  and  defend- 
ing the  defects  or  vices  of  any  person,  129. 

Under  this  species,  the  distinction  between  a  religious 
and  a  political  conscience  observed,  and  censured,  18S. 
And  two  sorts  of  men  charged  as  the  most  detestable  flat- 
terers: 

1.  Such  as  upon  principles  of  enthusiasm  assure  persons 
of  eminence  and  high  place,,  that  those  transgressions  are' al- 
lowable in  them,  that  are  absolutely  prohibited  and  con- 
demned in  others,  184. 

2.  The  Romish  casuists,  who  persuade  the  world,  that 
many  actions,  which  have  hitherto  passed  for  impious  and 
unlawful,  admit  of  such  qualifications  as  clear  them  of  all 
guilt,  185. 

This  kind  of  flattery  is  of  most  mischievous  consequence, 
and  of  very  easy  effect :  1.  From  the  nature  of  man,  187. 
S.  From  the  very  nature  of  vice  itself,  187. 

8.  The  third  kind  of  flattery  is  the  perverse  imitation 
of  any  one'*s  defects  or  vices,  188. 

4.  The  fourth  consists  in  overvaluing  those  virtues  and 
perfections  that  are  really  laudable  in  any  person,  141. 

II.  The  grounds  and  oocaaons  of  flattery  on  his  part 
that  is  flattered,  144. 

•  Three  mentioned.  1.  Grea&ess  of  place  or  condition, 
144.  2.  An  angry,  passionate  disposition,  and  impatient 
of  reproof,  146.  8.  A  proud  and  vainglorious  disposition, 
148. 

III.  The  ends  and  deagns  of  the  flatterer.  He  spreads  a 
neijbr  Ms  neighbour's Jietj  15S. 

The  flatterer  is  influenced  by  these  two  grand  purposes ; 

1.  To  serve  himself,  15S. 

2..  To  undermine  him  whom  he  flatters,  and  thereby  to 
effect  his  ruin,  154.  Which  he  does,  1.  As  he  deceives 
him,  and  grossly  abuses  and  perverts  his  judgment,  which 
should  be  the  guide  of  all  his  actions,  155.  2.  He  brings 
him  to  shame  and  a  general  contempt,  156.    He  effects  his 
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ruin ;  forasmuch  as  by  this  means  he  renders  his  recorerj 
and  amendment  impossible,  157« 

SERMONS  X.  XL  XII. 
Psalm  six.  13. 

Keep  back  thy  servant  ahojram  presumpttdous  sins;  let 
them  not  have  dominion  over  me.   P.  160. 

These  words  suggest  three  things  to  our  consideration. 

1.  The  thing  prayed  against ;  presumptuous  sins^  160* 

2.  The  person  making  this  prayer;  one  adorned  with 
the  highest  el<^es  for  his  piety,  even  by  Grod  himself^  16D* 

S.  The  means  he  engages  for  his  deliverance ;  namely, 
the  divine  grace  and  assistance,  160. 

The  words  are  discussed  under  two  general  heads. 

I.  Shewing  what  these  presumptuous  nns  are. 

II.  Shewing  the  reason  of  this  so  holy  person'^s  praying 
so  earnestly  against  them. 

The  first  head  is  handled  in  three  things. 

1.  Shewing  in  general  what  it  is  to  presume,  160. 

The  scripture  description  of  presumption.  Three  parts  go 
to  make  up  a  presumptuous  an.  1.  That  a  man  undertake 
an  action,  known  by  him  to  be  unlawful,  or  at  least  doubt- 
ful, 161.  S.  That,  notwithstanding,  he  pror  '  'e  to  himself 
security  from  any  punishment  of  right  consequent  upon  it, 
16S.  S.  That  he  do  this  upon  motives  utterly  groundless  and 
unreasonable,  16S. 

The  presumptuous  sinner  is  divested  of  the  two  only 
pleas  for  the  extenuation  of  sin.  As,  1.  Ignorance,  168. 
2.  Surprise,  165. 

Distinction  between  sins  of  presumption  and  sins  of  in- 
firmity. 

Three  opinions  concerning  a  sin  of  infirmity,  167.    The 

1st,  Derives*  the  nature  of  it  from  the  condition  of  the 
agent ;  affirming  that  every  dn  committed  by  a  behever,  or 
a  person  truly  regenerate,  is  a  sin  of  infirmity,  167.  This 
doctrine  is  conndered  and  refuted,  168. 

%  Some,  from  the  matter  of  the  action ;  as  that  it  is  com- 
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:oTff!       mitted  only  in  thought  or  denre,  or  perhaps  in  word,  170.  To 
this  is  answered,  1.  That  there  is  no  act  produdble  by  the 
soul  of  man  under  the  power  of  his  will,  but  it  is  capable  of 
being  a  sin  of  presumption,  170.    S.  The  voice  of  God  in  - 
scripture  is  loud  against  this  opinion,  171. 

S.  Some,  trom  the  principle  immediately  producing  the 
action,  viz.  that  the  wiU  is  carried  to  the  one  by  malice, 
to  the  other  by  inadvertency,  171. 

But  for  our  better  conduct  is  shewn,  first  negatively, 
what  is  not  a  ran  of  infirmity :  as,  1.  When  a  man  ventures 
^         and  designs  to  commit  a  on  upon  this  ground,  that  he 
0  judges  it  a  sin  of  infirmity,  172.    S.  That  sin,  though  in 

itself  never  so  small,  that  a  man,  after  the  committing  of  it, 
is  desirous  to  excuse  or  extenuate,  17S.  13.  Positively,  what 
is:  namely,  a  tan  committed  out  of  mere  sudden  inad* 
vertency,  that  inadvertency  not  being  directly  caused  by 
any  deliberate  mn  immediately  going  before  it,  173. 

II.  Assigning  some  of  the  most  notable  kinds  of  pre- 
sumptuous suis,  175.    As, 

1.  Sin  against  the  goodness  of  Grod,  manifesting  itself  to 
a  man  in  great  prosperity,  175. 

S.  Sins  committed  under  God^s  judging  and  afflicting 
hand,  178. 

8.  Commitl^  a  an  clearly  discovered,  and  directly 
pointed  at  by  the  word  of  God,  either  written  or  preached, 
181. 

4.  Committing  a  sin  against  passages  of  Providence,  par* 
ticularly  threatening  the  commission  of  it,  18S. 

5.  Sins  against  the  inward  checks  and  warnings  of  con- 
science, 184 

6.  Sins  against  that  inward  taste,  relish,  and  compla^ 
oency,  that  men  have  found  in  their  attempts  to  walk  with 
God,  186. 

7.  The  returning  to  and  repeated  commission  of  the 
same  nn,  188. 

III.  Proposing  some  remedies  against  these  sins.    As, 
,.  1.  Let  a  man  endeavour  to  fix  in  his  heart  a  deep  appre- 
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hennon  and  persuaakm  of  the  tnuuoendeiit  evil  of  the  na- 
ture of  sill  in  general,  191* 

S.  Let  him  most  seriouaty  oonader  and  reflect  upon 
Credos  justice,  194* 

8.  Let  him  consider,  how  much  such  oAences  would 
exasperate  even  men,  195. 

Second  general  head :  shewing  the  reason  of  the  Psalm- 
isf  s  so  earnest  praying  against  these  sins,  197. 

The  prosecution  of  the  first  head  might  be  argument 
enoi^h :  but  yet,  for  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  point, 
these  furdier  reasons,  whidi  might  induce  him  to  it,  are 
conndered. 

1.  The  danger  of  fallmg  into  these  sins.  1.  From  the 
nature  of  man,  which  is  apt  to  be  confident,  198.  2.  From 
the  object  of  presumption,  Gk)d'*s  mercy,  199*  8.  From 
the  tempter,  who  chiefly  concerns  himself  to  engage  men  in 
this  kind  of  sin,  199. 

2.  The  sad  consequences  of  them,  if  fallen  into.  Amongst 
which  are,  1.  Their  marvellous  aptness  to  grow  upon  him 
that  gives  way  to  them,  201.  2.  That  of  all  others  they 
prove  the  most  difiicult  in  their  cure,  208.  8.  They  waste 
the  conscience  infinitely  more  than  any  other  ans,  204. 
4.  They  have  always  been  followed  by  Grod  with  greater 
and  fiercer  judgments  than  any  others,  20S. 

SERMON  XIIL     - 

Psalm  cxxxix.  8. 

Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my  lying  down^  and  art  ac^ 
quainted  with  aU  my  toays.  P.  209* 

The  metaphorical  expressions  in  the  text  being  exjdained, 
209.  this  doctrinal  observation  is  gathered  firom  it ;  viz. 

That  God  knows,  and  takes  strict  and  accurate  notice  of 
the  most  secret  and  retired  passages  of  a  man^s  life ;  which^ 
is  proved  by  reasons  of  two  sorts. 

I.  Such  as  prove  that  it  is  so,  that  God  knows  the  most 
secret  passages  of  our  lives,  212. 

1.  He  observes  them,  because  he  rules  and  governs  them. 
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StlSL  Which  he  does  three  ways :  1.  By  cBacovering  them. 
2.  By  preventiiig  of  them,  218.  S.  By  directiiig  them  for 
other  ends  than  those  for  which  they  were  intended,  214.    - 

2.  Because  he  gives  laws  to  regulate  them,  215. 

8.  Because  he  will  judge  them,  216.  First,  in  this  life, 
wherein  he  often  gives  the  sinner  a  foretaste  of  what  he  intends 
to  do  in  the  future,  217.  2.  At  the  day  of  judgment,  218. 

II.  Such  reascms  as  shew  whence^  it  is  that  God  takes 
such  notice  of  them. 

He  observes  all  hidden  things: 

1.  From  his  (unniscienoe,  or  power  of  knowing  all  things, 

219. 

2.  From  his  intimate  presence  to  the  nature  and  being  of 
all  things,  220. 

The  application  of  the  whole  lies  in  shewing  the  uses  it 
may  afford  us :  which  are, 

1.  A  use  of  conviction,  to  convince  all  presumptuous  sin- 
ners of  the  atheion  of  iheix  hearts,  221. 

2d  use.  It  speaks  terror  to  all  secret  anners,  228.  Now 
secret  nns  are  of  two  sorts,  both  of  whidi  Grod  perfiactly 
knows.    As, 

1.  The  ans  of  our  thoughts  and  deoxes,  224.  And  he 
will  judge  of  men  by  these,  1.  Because  they  are  most  spiri- 
tual, and  consequently  most  opposite  to  the  nature  of  God, 
226.  2.  Because  man^s  actions  and  practice  may  be  over- 
imled,  but  thoughts  and  desires  are  the  natural  and  genuine 
offspring  of  the  soul,  228. 

2.  Such  sins  as  are<not  only  transacted  in  the  mind,  but 
also  by  the  body,  yet  are  covered  from  the  view  of  men,  229. 

8.  As  God'^s  omnisdenoe  is  a  terror  to  secret  sinners,  so  it 
speaks  no'  less  comfort  to  all  sincere-hearted  Christians,  281. 

SERMON  XIV. 

EccLBs.  vii.  10. 

Say  not  ihouj  What  is  the  cause  that  theJbrmeT  days  were 
better  than  these  f  Jbr  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  con- 
cermngihis.    P.  288. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  Jerusalem  was  the  glory 

VOL.  V.  b 
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of  the  whole  ewth,  these  complaints  of  the  times  were  made; 
and  yet  a  little  backward  in  the  calendar,  we  have  nothing 
but  tumults,  changes,  and  vicissatudes,  ftSS. 

The  words  run  in  the  form  of  a  questtm,  jet  include  a 
pontive  assertion,  and  a  downright  censure,  984.  The  in- 
quiry being  determined  before  it  was  proposed,  now  the 
charge  of  foUy  here  laid  upon  it  may  rdate  to  the  supposi^ 
tion,  upon  which  it  is  founded,  in  a  threefold  respect ;  viz. 

I.  Of  a  peremptory  negation,  as  a  thing  absolutely  to  be 
denied,  that  former  times  are  better  than  the  following. 
'  II.  As  of  a  case  very  disputable,  whether  they  are  so  or  no. 

III.  As  admitting  the  supposition  for  true,  that  they  are 
better,  284. 

In  every  one  of  which  respects  this  inquiry  ought  to  be 
.  exploded.    And, 

I.  That  it  is  ridiculous  to  ask,  why  former  times  are  bet- 
ter than  the  present,  if  they  really  are  not  so,  S85.  And 
that  they  are  not,  is  evinced,  1.  From  reason,  286.  2.  From 
history  and  the  records  of  antiquity,  287.    * 

II.  Supposing  the  case  disputable;  which  being  argued, 
1.  On  the  side  of  antiquity,  240.  2.  Of  succeeding  times, 
241.  this  inquiry  is  shewn  to  be  unreasonable,         •  • 

1.  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  248. 

2.  In  respei^  of  the  incompetence  of  any  man  living  to 
judge  in  this  controversy,  248. 

III.  Sujqpoaing  it  true,  that  former  times  are  reaify  best ; 
this  querulous  reflection  is  foolish, 

1.  Because  such  complaints  have  no  efficacy  to  alter  or 
remove  the  cause  of  them,  244. 

2.  Because  they  only  quicken  the  smart,  and  add  to  the 
pressure,  246. 

3.  Because  the  just  cause  of  them  is  resolvable  into  our- 
selves, 247,  &C. 

SERMON  XV. 

a  funjbral  biscoursb. 

Matt.  v.  26, 26. 

Agree  wUh  Mne  adversary  qukklify  whiles  thou  art  in  the 
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wajf  trith  him:  test  a$  anjf  time  ^  adoermry  deliver 

thee  to  thejudgej  and  the  judge  ddiver  thee  to  ^  officer^ 

and  thou  be  caet  into  prison. 
Verify  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out 

thence,  tiU  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermostjbrthing,  P.  S50. 

In  these  words,  Christ  enforces  the  duty  of  an  amicable 
eoncord  and  agreement  betwixt  brethren,  from  the  un- 
avoidable misery  of  those  obstinate  wretches  that  persist  in 
and  perpetuate  ui  injury,  SSOi 

Some  understand  the  words  in  a  liteml,  some  in  a  figun^ 
tive  sense,  S51.  . 

The  several  tttrms  therein  exjdained  in  the  sfttritual  sense 
of  them ;  according  ^  which,  by  the  word  adversairy  b 
meant  the  divine  law,  or  a  nian'*s  own  eonsdenoe,  as  oom- 
missionated  by  that  law,  S61<  By  ^  »ay,  the  time  of  this 
fife^  or  rather  the  present  opportunities  of  repentance,  SM. 
By  judge,  the  great  God  of  heaven,  S5S.  By  officer,  the 
Devil,  S63.  By  prison,  hell,  S53.  By  paying  the  utmost 
Jarthing,  the  guilty  person^s  being  dealt  with  according  to 
the  utmost  rigour  and  extremity  of  justice,  258. 

The  text  is  parabolical,  and  includes  both  senses.  For 
the  better  understanding  which,  a  p&rable  is  explained  to 
oontain  two  parts.  (1.)  The  material,  literal  part,  contained 
in  thebaope  words.  (S.)  The  formal,  spiritual  part,  or  appli- 
cation of  the  parable ;  which  is  sometimes  expressed,  and 
sometimes  understood,  as  in  this  pkce,  ^4. 

The  sense  of  the  text  is^presented  under  three  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  time  of  this  life  is  the  oxily  time  for  a  sinner 
to  make  his  peace  with  Ood,  S56« 

St,  That  this  consideration  ought  to  be  a  prevailing,  un- 
answerable argument  to  engage  and  quicken  his  repentance, 
ftS6. 

S.  That  if  a  sinner  lets  this  pass,  he  irrecoverably  falls  in^ 
to  an  estate  of  utter  perdition,  ^56. 

The  second  condunon,  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  the 
truth  whereof  made  appear  three  ways : 

I.  By  comparing  the  shortness  of  life  with  the  diiSculty 
of  this  work  of  repentance,  S66. 

b2 
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The  difficulty  of  repentance  appears, 

It  Because  a  man  is  to  dear  himself  of  an  injury  done  to 
an  infinite,  offended  justice,  to  appease  an  infinite  wrath,  and 
an  infinite,  provoked  majesty,  259. 

2.  Because  a  man  is  utterly  unable  of  himself  to  fffe  God 
any  thing  by  way  of  just  compensation  or  sadsfaction,  261, 

II.  By  comparing  the  uncertainty  of  life  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  work,  268. 

III.  By  considering  the  sad  and  fatal  doom  that  will  in- 
fallibly attend  the  neglect  of  it,  266. 

The  misery  and  terror  of  this  doom  consists  in  two  things : 
1.  That  it  cannot  be  avoided,  267.  2.  That  it  cannot  be  re- 
voked, 268. 

Application  in  urpng  over  the  same  duty  from  another 
argument,  namely,  that  so  long  as  there  b  enjojrment  of  a 
temporal  life,  there  may  be  just  hope  of  an  eternal.  Thare- 
fore  kiss  the  Son^  lest  he  be  amgry^  and  so  ye  perish  Jrom  the 
•woffy  270. 

SERMON  XVI. 

Matt,  xxiii.  5. 

But  aU  their  xoorks  ihey  dojbr  to  he  seen  of  men.  P.  272w 

'  This  notable  instance  of  religious  ostentation  in  the  pha* 
risees  leads  to  an^inquiry,  how  far  the  love  of  glory  is  able 
to  engage  men  in  a  virtuous  and  religious  life,  272. 

I.  A  love  of  glory  is  sufficient  to  produce  all  those  virtuous 
actions  that  are  visible  in  the  lives  of  those  that  profess  re- 
ligion: because, 

1.  It  has  done  so:  this  shewn  from  the  examples  of  the 
noblest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  heathens,  278.  from  the 
abstinence  of  the  andent  athletics,  274.  from  the  character 
of  the  ancient  pharisees,  275.  and  from  that  of  many  modem 
Christians,  276. 

2.  There  is  nothing  visible  in  the  very  best  actions,  but 
what  may  proceed  from  the  most  depraved  prindples,  if 
acted  by  prudence,  caution,  and  design,  277. 

II.  The  reasons,  whence  this  affection  comes  to  hare  such 
an  influence  upon  our  actions,  are  these : 
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1.  B«:au8e  glory  is  the  proper  pleasure  of  the  mind;  it 
being  the  complacency  that  a  man  finds  within  himself 
arising  firom  his  conceit  of  the  opinion  that  another  has  of 
some  excellency  or  perfection  in  him,  279. 

%  Because  it  is  founded  in  the  innate  desire  of  superior- 
ity and  greatness  that  is  in  every  man,  28@. 
'  8.  Because  a  fair  reputation  opens  a  man's  way  to  all  the 
advantages  of  life :  as  in  the  times  of  the  rebellion,  when 
the  face  of  a  dissembled  piety  gave  men  great  credit  and 
authority  with  the  generality,  2S4. 

(  III.  This  prindple  is  insuiBcient  to  engage  manldnd  in 
virtuous  actions,  without  the  assistance  of  retigion:  two 
consideratbns  premised,  viz. 

1.  That  virtue  and  a  good  life  determines  not  in  outward 
pracdoes,  but  respects  the  most  inward  actions  of  the  mind, 
1»5. 

fL  That  the  prindple  of  honour  or  glory  governs  a  man^s 
actions  entirely  by  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  world 
concerning  them,  287. 

These.  consideraUons  premised,  the  principle  of  honour  ap- 
pears to  be  utterly  insufficient  to  engage  and  argue  men  into 
the  practice  of  virtue  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  When,  by  iU  customs  and  worse  discourses,  any  vice, 
(as  fornication,  theft,  self-murder,  &c.)  comes  to  have  a  re- 
putation, or  at  least  no  disreputation,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
nadon ;  the  shame  God  has  annexed  to  rin  being  in  a  great 
measure  taken  from  it  by  fashion,  288. 

2.  When  a  man  can  pursue  his  vice  secretly  and  indiscer- 
nibly :  as,  first,  when  he  entertains  it  in  his  thoughts,  affec- 
tions, and  desires;  secondly,  when,  though  it  passes  from 
desire  into  practice,  yet  it  is  acted  with  such  drcumstanoes 
of  external  concealment,  that  it  is  out  of  the  notice  and  arln« 
tration  of  all  observers,  291  • 

If  then  honour  be  the  strongest  motive  natiue  has  to  ei^ 
force  virtue  by,  and  this  is  found  insufficient  for  so  great  a 
purpose,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  such  a  superstructure  upon 
any  weaker  foundation,  294. 

IV..  Even  those  actions  that  a  principle  of  honour  does 

bS 
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produoe  are  of  no  Taltie  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  that  upon 
the  account  of  a  double  defect : 

1.  In  respect  of  the  cause^  from  which  they  flow ;  inas- 
much as  they  proceed  only  upon  the  apprehension  of  a  pre- 
sent interest,  which  when  it  ceases,  the  fountain  of  sudi  ac- 
tions is  dried  up,  S95. 

S.  In  respect  of  the  end  to  which  they  are  directed ; 
which  end  is  self,  not  the  glory  of  God,  996, 

In  both  these  respects,  the  most  suUime  moral  perfor- 
mances of  the  heathens  were  defective,  and  therefore  have 
been  always  arraigned  and  condemned  by  Christian  divinity, 
«97. 

Two  things  inferred,  by  way  of  condlary  and  oondnsian : 

1.  The  worth  and  absolute  necessity  of  religion  in  the 
world,  even  as  to  the  advantage  of  civil  society ;  and  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  atheistical  principles,  897. 

5S.  The  inexcusableness  of  those  persons  who,  professing 
religion,  yet  live  below  a  principle  inferior  to  religion,  898. 

SERMON  XVII. 

2  CoR.  i.  24. 

Farb}ffaiihye$tafnd.   P.  800. 

Faith  more  usually  discoursed  of  by  divines  than  ex- 
plained, 800.  Three  sorts  of  faith  mentioned  in  scnpturev 
1.  A  faith  of  simple  credence,  pr  bare  assent,  800.  2,  A 
temporary  faith,  and  a  faith  of  conviction,  801.  8.  A  saving^ 
effectual  faith,  (which  here  only  is  intended,)  wrought  in  the 
soul  by  a  sound  and  real  work  of  conversion^  801* 

Two  things  ooniiderable  in  the  words* 

!•  Something  supposed,  viz.  that  believers  will  be  en- 
countered and  assaulted  in  their  spiritual  course,  802.  In 
every  spiritual  combat  are  to  be  considered, 

1.  The  persons  engaged  in  it,  308.  which  are  beUevers  on 
die  one  sick,  and  the  Devil  on  the  other.  ^ 

2.  The  thbg  contended  for  bf  it,  804.  This  assault  of 
the  Dtvil  int^Duded  to  cast  believers  down  from  their  purity 
and  sanctity  of  life,  804.  apd  from  th^  interest  in  the  divine 
firroui\  80fi« 
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&  The  means  by  which  it  iscftrried  an,  SOI.  The  Devil^s 
own  immediate  BuggestionB,  807.  The  Devil  assaults  a  ^lan, 
by  the  infidehty  of  his  own  heart,  808.  by  the  alluring  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  809<  and  by.  the  help  of  man*s  own  lusts 
and  corniptions,  811. 

II.  Sametiiiiig  apre»ed;  viz.  that  it  is  feith  alone  that 
in  such  encounters  does  or  can  make  behevers  victorious, 
818.    For  making  out  which,  is  shewn, 

1.  How  deplorably  weak  and  insufficient  man  is,  while 
considered  in  his  natiual  estate,  and  void  of  the  grace  of 
faith,  818. 

S.  The  advantages  and  helps  faith  gives  believers  for  the 
conquest  of  their  spiritual  enemy,  815.  It  gives  them  a  real 
union  with  Christ,  816.  It  engages  the  assistance  of  the  Spi- 
rit on  tiieir  behalfi  817.  And  lastly,  gives  them  both  a  title 
to»  and  a  power  effectually  to  apply,  GkxTs  promises  through 
Christ,  who  is  the  rock  of  ages,  the  only  sure  station  for  poor 
sinnons  afid  able  to  save,  to  the  uttermost,  all  those  that  by 
faith  rely  upon  him,  819« 

SERMON  XVIII. 

FSALM  CXlv.  9. 

The  Lord  is  good  to  all:  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  aU 

hisworlcs.    P.  823. 

Mercy,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  God,  may  be  considered  two 
waysy8S8« 

I.  For  the  principle  itself,  8S8. 

II.  For  the  effects  and  actions  flovdng  from  that  principle, 
idiich,  in  the  ffease  of  th6  tat,  are  such  as  are  general  and 
diffufflve  to  all,  824. 

The  words  are  fMPoseeuted  by  settmg  forth  God's  general 
mercy  and  goodness  to  the  creature  in  a  survey  of  the  stote 
and  condition, 
•    L  Of  the  inanimate  part  of  the  creation,  8iNk 

%  Of  plants  and  vegetables,  826. 

8.  Of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  828w 

4.  Of  man,  829. 

b4 
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B.  Of  angels:  in  reMpect  cf  their  nature,  8S1.  of  their  place 
of  habitation,  and  of  their  employment,  8S8. 

A  deduction  from  the  precedent  disoouTBe,  to  settle  in  the 
mind  ri^t  thoughts  of  God'^s  natund  goodness  to  men,  SS4. 
with  arguments  against  the  hard  thoughts  men  usually  have 
of  God,  drawn  frcHn  two  qualities  that  do  always  attend  them, 

ssa 

1.  Their  unreasonableness,  387. 
S.  Their  danger,  889. 

SERMON  XIX. 

James  i.  14. 

But  eoery  man  is  iempUdy  when  he  is  drawn  away  cf  hie 

awn  lustj  and  enticed.  P.  34S. 

The  expliclition  of  these  two  terms  being  premised, 
1.  What  the  apostle  means  here  by  being  tempted^  84^1. 
%  What  is  intended  by  luet^  848. 
The  prosecution  of  the  words  lies  in  these  particulan: 
I.  To  shew  the  false  causes  upon  which  men  are  apt  to 
charge  their  sins.   And  that, 

1.  The  decree  of  Grod  concerning  things  to  come  to  pass 
is  not  a  proper  cause  for  any  man  to  charge  his  nns  upon, 
344.     Objection  to  this  stated,  and  answered,  845. 

2.  The  influences  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  stars  im- 
print nothing  upon  men  that  can  impel  or  engage  them  to  do 
evil,  8*7. 

8.  Nmther  can  any  man  charge  his  nns  upon  the  constitu- 
tion and  temper  of  his  body,  as  the  proper  cause  of  them, 

4.  No  man  can  justly  charge  his  sins  upon  the  Devil,  as 
the  cause  of  them,  850. 

lliough  these  be  not  the  pr(q)er  causes  of  sm,  they  are 
observed  to  be  .very  often  great  jnomoters  of  it,  whore  they 
meet  with  a  corrupt  heart,  85S. 

II.  To  shew,  that  the  proper  cause  of  sin  is  the  depraved 
will  of  man ;  which  being  supposed  sufiieiently  clear  firom 
scripture,  is  fiurther  evinced  by  arguments  and  reasons. 

1.  From  the  oiBce  of  the  will,  854. 
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^  •  • 

9.  From  every  man^s  experience  of  himself  and  his  own 
actions,  854. 

8.  From  the  same  man'^s  making  a  different  choice  of  the 
same  object  at  one  time  from  what  he  does  at  another,  866. 

4.  From  this,  that  even  the  souls  in  hell  continue  to 
can,  8jS6. 

III.  To  shew  the  way  by  which  a  corrupt  will,  here  ex- 
pressed, is  the  cause  of  sin.    And, 

1.  It  draws  a  man  aside  from  the  ways  of  duty,  866. 

5.  Entices  him,  by  representing  the  pleasure  of  sin,  stript 
of  all  the  troubles  and  inconveniencies  of  dn,  867.  and  by 
representing  that  pleasure  that  is  in  an  greater  than  indeed 

it  is,  869.    But 

The  exceeding  vanity  of  every  sinful  pleasure  is  made 
to  appear  by  considering, 

1.  The  latitude  or  measure  of  its  extent. 

8.  The  duration  or  continuance  of  it^  860. 

SERMON  XX. 

Isaiah  xxvii.  11. 

Far  it  is  a  people  of  no  undtretcmding:  iherf/bre  he  thai 
made  them  wiU  not  have  mercy  on  ihem^  and  he  thai 
Jbrmed  them^witt  shew  them  nojavour.  P.  862. 

-  The  prophet,  after  eloquently  describing  a  severe  judg- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  the  Jews  in  the  deplorable  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  862.  does  in  the  next  words  assign  a  rea- 
son for  it :  For  His  a  people  of  no  understanding.  This  ig^ 
norance  is  here  explained  to  be  not  that  of  an  empty  un» 
derstanding,  but  of  a  depraved  heart  and  corrupt  dispo- 
ation,  and  therefore  the  hi^est  aggravation,  868. 

From  the  words  of  the  text  are  deduced  two  observa. 
tions; 

I.  The  relation  of  a  Creator  strongly  engages  Ckid  to 
put  forth  acts  of  love  and  fiivour  towards  his  creature,  866. 
The  strength  of  which  obligement  appears, 

1.  Because  it  is  natural,  866*  2%  Because  God  put  it 
upon  himself,  866. 
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There  are  three  engagbg  things^  implied  in  the  crefttuie^s 
relation  to  God,  that  oblige  him  to  manifest  himaelf  in  m 
way  of  goodneM  to  it : 

I.  The  extract  or  original  of  the  creature^s  beiiig,  which 
is  from  God  himself,  866.  which  includes  in  it  two  other 
endearing  considerations.  (1.)  It  puts  a  likeness  between 
Grod  and  the  creature,  867*  (2.)  Whatsoever  comes  from 
God,  by  way  of  creation,  is  good,  and  so  there  naturally 
does  result  an  act  of  love,  S68. 

S.  The  dependence  of  its  being  upon  Grod,  868. 

8.  The  end  of  the  creature^s  being  is  God^s  glory,  870. 

II.  How  sin  disengages,  and  takes  off  God  from  all  those 
acts  of  favour  that  the  relation  of  a  Creator  engaged  him 
to,  871. 

1.  It  turns  that  which,  in  itself,  is  an  obligation  of  mercy^ 
to  be  an  aggravation  of  the  offence,  871. 

S.  It  takes  away  that  similitude  that  is  between  God  and 
the  creature,  which  (as  has  been  observed)  was  one  cause  of 
that  love,  878. 

8.  It  takes  off  the  creature  from  his  dependence  upon 
God;  that  is,  his  moral  dependence,  which  is  a  filial  re- 
liance and  recumbency  upon  him,  875. 

4.  It  renders  the  creature  useless,  as  to  the  end  for  which 
it  was  defflgii6d,'876. 

In  an  application  of  the  foregoing,  the  first  use  is  to  oh- 
viate  and  takeoff  that  common  argument,  in  the  mouths  of 
the  igncNrant,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  knowing,  that  God 
would  never  make  them  to  destroy  them;  and  theref<HPei 
since  he  has  made  Atm,  they  roundly  condude  that  he 
will  not  destroy  dnem^  878. 

Now  thedeamns  upon  which  men  found  their  ot^eotions 
may  be  these  two : 

1.  A  self-love,  and  a  proneness  to  conceive  some  ex*> 
traor^ary  perfiecdon  in  themselves,  which  may  compound 
for  their  misdemeanours,  880. 

5.  Th^  readiness  to  think  that  God  ia  not  so  exceeding 
jealous  bChifthsBour,  but  he  may  easily  put  up  the  breach 
of  it,  without  the  ruin  of  his  creature,  881. 
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These  pleas  and  oljectioiia  of  men  answered  by  con-' 
sidering^and  comparing  the  offence  of  a  child  againBt  his  n»< 
tural  parent,  with  that  of  a  creature  against  his  Creator,  888. 

The  second  use  is  to  inform  ns  of  the  cursed^  provoking 
nature  of  sin,  886.    And, 

The  third  use  may  shew  ub  under  what  notion  we  are  to 
make  our  addresses  to  God ;  not  as  a  Creator,  but  a  recon- 
ciled God,  886. 

SERMON  XXI. 

Matt.  xix.  22. 

When  the  young  man  heard  thtU  aajpmgj  he  went  away  sor^ 
rowfvl:  Jbr  he  had  great  possessions.  P.  889. 
After  reflecting  upon  the  command  that  gave  occasion  to 
this  sorrow  under  these  three  degrees;  1.  Go  seU  that  thou 
hast.  2.  Give  to  the  poor.  3.  Come  a/ndJbXlow  me,  390.  and 
likewise  stating  and  answering  some  abuses  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  papists  concerning  this  scripture,  391*  the  words  of 
the  text  are  observed  to  contain  in  them  four  things  consi- 
derable : 

1.  The  person  making  the  address  to  Christ,  who  was 
one  whose  reason  was  enlightened  to  a  solicitous  conside- 
ration of  his  estate  in  another  world,  393. 

2.  The  thing  sought  for  in  this  address,  viz.  eternal  life, 
898. 

8.  The  condition  upon  which  it  was  proposed,  and  upon 
which  it  was  refused ;  namely,  the  sale  and  relinquishm^it 
of  his  temporal  estate^  393. 

4.  His  behaviour  upon  this  refusal ;  he  departed  sorrow- 

Which  are  all  joined  together  in  this  one  proposition,  viz. 

He  that  deliberately  parts  with  Christ,  though  for  the 
greatest  and  most  suitable  worldly  enjoyment,  if  but  his  na- 
tural reason  is  awakened,  does  it  with  much  secret  sting 
and  remorse,  893.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  is  shewn, 

I.  Whence  it  is,  that  a  man,  acted  by  an  enlightened 
reason,  finds  such  reluctancy  and  regret  upon  his  rejection 
of  Christ:  it  may  proceed  from  these  causes: 
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1.  From  the  nature  of  ooosdenoe,  that  is  apt  to  recoil 
upon  any  error,  either  in  our  actions  or  in  our  choice,  894. 
.  ft.  From  the  usual  course  of  Code's  judicial  proceeding  in 
this  matter,  which  is  to  clarify  the  eye  of  reason  to  a  clearer 
sight  of  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  Christ,  in  the  ireiy 
moment  and  critical  instant  of  his  departure,  896. 

8.  Because  there  is  that  in  Christ,  and  in  the  goqpel,  even 
as  they  stand  in  oppoation  to  the  best  of  such  enjoyments, 
that  answers  the  most  natural  and  generous  discourses  of 
reason,  897.  For  proof  hereof,  two  known  principles  of 
reason  produced,  into  which  the  most  severe  commands  of 
the  gospel  are  resolved : 

(1.)  That  the  greatest  calamity  is  to  be  endured,  rather 
than  the  least  sin  to  be  committed,  397. 

(2.)  That  a  less  good  is  to  be  forsi^en  for  a  greater,  400. 
To  reduce  this  principle  to  the  case  in  hand,  two  things 
are  demonstrated.  1st,  That  the  good  promised  by  our 
Saviour  to  the  young  man  was  really  greater  than  that 
which  was  to  be  forsook  for  it,  401.  Sdly,  That  it  was 
proposed  as  such  with  suficient  clearness  of  evidence,  and 
upon  sure,  undeniable  grounds,  408. 

Here,  to  omit  other  arguments,  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
seems  chiefly  to  be  proved  upon  these  two  grounds, 

I.  The  exact  fulfilling  of  prophedes  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  408. 

8.  His  miraculous  actions;  the  convincing  str^gth  of 
which  is  undeniable  upon  these  two  most  confessed  prin- 
ciples. (1.)  That  they  did  exceed  any  natural  created  power, 
and  therefore  were  ihe  immediate  efiects  of  a  divine,  404. 
(S.)  That  God  cannot  attest,  or  by  his  power  bear  witness 
to  a  lie,  404. 

II.  The  causes  are  shewn  why,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
gret, the  soul  is  yet  brought  in  the  issue  to  reject  Christ 

(1.)  The  perceptions  of  sense  overbear  the  discourse  of 
reason,  406. 

(2.)  The  prevailing  opposition  of  some  corrupt  affection, 
408.  ' 

(8.)  The  force  and  tyranny  of  the  custom  of  the  worid,  410. 
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Now  the  inferences  and  deducdoos  frcm  the  words  thus 
discussed  are  these : 

1.  We  gather  hence  the  great  criterion  and  art  of  trying 
our  sincerity,  41S. 

2.  That  misery  which  attends  a  final  dereliction  of  Christ; 
whereby  a  man  loses  all  his  happiness.  (1.)  That  which  is 
eternal,  415.  And,  (9.)  even  that  which  is  temporal  also, 
417.  Now  we  may  conclude,  that  unbelief  is  entertained 
upcm  very  hard  terms,  when  it  not  only  condemns  a  man 
to  die,  but  also  (as  it  were)  feeds  him  with  bread  and  water 
till  his  execution ;  and  so  leaves  him  wretched  and  destitute, 
even  in  that  place  where  the  wicked  themselves  have  an  in- 
heritance,  418.  ^ 

SERMON  XXU. 

1  Pbubr  ii.  as. 
WhOf  being  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  P.  419« 

A  Christianas  duty  is  fully  comprised  in  his  active  and 
his  passive  obedience,  419-  Chrisf  s  example  shews,  that 
he  was  not  only  able  to  do,  but  also  to  suffer  miracles :  and 
all  his  actions  are  usually  reduced  to  three  sorts.  1.  His 
iniraculous,  4S0.  2.  His  mediatorial,  420.  8,  His  moral  ac- 
tions ;  which  last  he  both  did  himself,  and  also  commanded 
others  to  do:  wherefore  it  is  our  poritive  duty  to  imitate 
this  particular  instance  of  Christ'^s  patience,  421. 

The  words  are  discussed  in  three  particulars. 

I.  In  shewing  what  is  implied  in  the  extent  of  this  duty 
of  not  reviling  again.     It  imphes  two  things : 

1.  A  sujqpressing  of  our  inward  disgusts,  428. 

2.  A  restraint  of  our  outward  expressions,  424. 

A  caution  given  for  our  regulation  in  this  duty,  that  a 
due  asperity  of  expression  against  the  enemies  of  God,  the 
king,  and  the  public,  is  not  the  reviling  in  the  text,  the 
scene  of  which  is  properly  private  revenge,  426. 

II.  In  shewing  how  the  observation  of  this  duty  comes 
to  be  so  exceeding  difficult. 

It  is  so,  1.  From  the  peculiar,  provoking  quality  of  ill 
language^  428.    2,  Because  nature  has  deeply  planted  in 
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ewetf  mUL  a  stniige  tendernetB  for  hk  good  lunie,  irfuch, 
in  tbe  rank  of  worldly  enjoyments,  the  wisest  of  men  has 
placed  before  life  itself,  40(X 

III.  In  shewing  by  what  means  a  man  may  work  himself 
to  sudi  a  composure  and  temper  of  spirit,  to  observe  thb 
exceUent  duty. 

Nothing  less  than  6od>  grace  can  subdue  the  heart  to 
sudi  a  frame ;  but  w^  may  add  our  endeavours,  by  fre- 
quently and  seriously  reflecting,  that  to  return  railing  for 
lailiBg  is  utterly  usdess  to  all  rational  intoits  and  purposes, 
48S.  This  is  made  appear  inductivdy,  by  recounting  the 
several  ends  and  intents  to  whidi,  with  any  colour  of  reason, 
it  may  be  dengned. 

1.  The  first  reason -should  be  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  pro* 
vocation  received,  432.  2.  May  be  by  this  means  to  confute 
the  calumny,  and  to  discredit  the  truUi  of  it,  4SS.  8.  To  take 
a  full  and  proper  revenge  of  him  that  first  reviled,  404. 
4.  To  manifest  a  generous  greatness  of  sfnrit,  in  shewing  im- 
patience of  an  affront,  486. 

By  severally  unravelling  of  which  is  shewn^  how  unfit  re>- 
viling  again  is  to  reach  or  effect  any  o^  them.  And  St. 
Paul  writes.  If  any  one  ihai  is  catted  a  brother  be  an  exior- 
tkmer  or  a  raUer,  notio  keep  company  wth  such  an  one,  nOy 
noi  to  eat;  but  especially  at  the  Lord's  table :  and  he  that 
is  thus  excommunicato  and  excluded  the  company  of  the 
saints  in  this  world,  is  not  hke  to  be  thought  fit  for  the  so- 
ciety of  angels  in  the  next,  487. 

SERMON  XXm. 

PsALM    XC.  11. 

Who  knofweth  the  power  qf  thine  anger  f  even  according  to 
thyjear,  sots  thy  wrath.  P.  438. 

This  description  of  God^s  anger  is  supposed  to  come  from 
Moses,  who  might  well  be  sennUe  of  its  weight,  488. 
•   Anger  (and  the  like  affections)  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  be  in  the  infinitely  perfect  God  at  all ;  but  is  only  an  ex- 
trinsical denomination  of  a  work  wrought  without  him, 
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wfaen  he  does  somelhiiig  that  bean  a  sioiilitiide  to  those  ef- 
fects that  anger  produces  in  men^  489. 

The  prosecution  of  the  words  is  managed  in  four  particu- 
lars. 

I.  Two  preparatory  observations  are  laid  down  concern- 
ing 6od'*s  anger. 

I.  That  eveiy  harsh  and  severe  dispensation  is  not  an  ef- 
fect of  it,  440.  S.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
God^s  anger  and  his  hatred,  442. 

II.  Those  instances  are  shewn  in  which  this  unsupport- 
aUe  anger  of  Gkxl  does  exercise  and  exert  itself. 

1.  It  inflicts  immediate  blows  and  rebukes  upon  the  con- 
fidence, 444. 

S.  It  imlntters  afflictions,  445. 

8.  It  curses  enjoyments,  447. 

JII.  Those  properties  and  qualifications  are  considered, 
which  set  forth  and  declare  the  extraordinary  greatness  of 
it. 

1.  It  is  fully  commensurate  to  the  veiy  utmost  of  our 
£B«r8,44e. 

Sb  It  not  *<xily  equals,  but  infinitely  transcends  oiur  fears, 
481. 

,  8.  Though  we  may  attempt  it  in  our  thoughts,  yet  we 
caanot  bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of  our  knowledge, 
458. 

4.  The  greatness  of  God'»  anger  appears^  by  comparing 
it  with  that  of  men,  454. 

IV.  Some  use  and  inqprovement  made  of  the  whole.    As, 

1.  It  may  serve  to  discover  to  us  the  intolerable  misery  of 
sudi .  as  labour  under  a  lively  sense  of  Grod^s  wrath  for  sin, 
455. 

52.  It  may  discover  to  us  the  ineffiible  vastness  of  Christ s 
love  to  mankind  in  his  sufierings  for  them,  456. 

8.  It  speaks  terror  to  such  as  call  be  quiet,  and  at  peace 
within  themselves,  alter  the  commission  of  great  sins,  457. 

4.  All  that  has  been  said  of  €rod^s  anger  is  a  warning 
against*  sin,  that  cursed  thing  which  provokes  it.  There- 
fore men  are  advised  to  begin  here,  and  not  expect  to  ex- 
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tinguish  the  flame,  till  they  withdraw  the  fu^.    Let  them 
but  do' this,  and  God  will  not  SeuI  to  do  the  other,  459i 

SERMON  XXIV. 

Matt.  x.  28. 

Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  JciU 
the  soul :  but  rather Jear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  boA 
body  and  soul  in  heU,    P.  460. 

Christ  in  this  chapter  is  oommisnoning  his  twelve  apostles 
for  their  evangelical  expedition :  fix>m  the  fifth  verse  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  have  an  explication  of  their 
commission.  1.  In  respect  of  the  place  where  they  were  to 
administer  it,  460.  S.  In  respect  of  the  doctrine  they  were  to 
preach,  460. 

Christ'^s  instructions  are  reducible  to  these  two.  (1.)  A 
caution  against  the  luxury  of  the  world,  461.  (2.)  An  en- 
couragement against  the  cruelty  of  the  world,  462. 

And  to  make  his  admonitions  more  effectual,  he  descends 
to  those  particular  things  he  knew  they  chiefly  feared. 
1.  Bodily  torments,  464.    2.  Disgrace,  464'.   8.  Death,  465. 

Which  last  he  cautions  them  agidnst  for  these  three  rea^- 
sons.  (1.)  Because  it  is  but  the  death  of  the  body,  465.  (2.) 
Because  hell  is  more  to  be  feared,  465.  (S.)  Because  they  live 
under  the  special  care  of  6od''s  overseeing  Providence; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  away  without  his  special  per- 
mission, 465. 

An  objection  concerning  the  fear  of  msaoi  stated,  and 
answered,  465. 

These  things  premised,  the  words  of  the  text  are  preg- 
nant with  many  great  concerning  truths.    As', 

1.  That  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  divest  -us  of 
all  our  temporal  enjoyments,  467. 

2.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  467. 

S.  That  God  has  an  absolute  and  plenary  power  to  d&. 
stroy  the  whole  man,  468. 

4.  That  the  thought  of  damnation  ought  to  have  greater 
weight  to  engage  our  fears,  than  the  most  exquisite  mi* 
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series  that  the  power  or  malice  of  man  is  able  to  inflict,  468. 
The  prosecution  of  this  lies  in  two  things:  . 

I.  In  shewing  what  is  in  these  miseries  which  men  are 
able  to  inflict,  that  may  lessen  our  fears  of  them.  Seven 
considerations  ought  to  lessen  our  fears  of  those  miseries. 

(l.)  That  they  are  temporal,  and  concern  only  this  life : 
as,  1.  Loss  of  reputation.    2.  Loss  of  an  estate.     Or,  8. 
JjOSs  of  life,  which  of  itself  is  quickly  past,  469. 
'  (2.)  They  do  not  take  away  any  thing  from  a  man^s 
proper  perfections,  470. 

(3.)  They  are  all  limited  by  Code's  overruling  hand, 
478, 

(4.)  The  good  that  may  be  extracted  out  of  such  miseries 
asare  in^cted  by  men,  is  often  greater  than  the  evil  that  is 
^4ured  by  them,  474. 

(5.)  The  fear  of  these  evils  seldom  prevents  them  before 
they  come,  jond  never  lessens  them  when  they  are  come, 
*76. 

(6.)  The  all-knowing  Gk)d,  who  knows  the  utmost  of 
them  better  than  men  or  angels,  has  pronounced  them  not 
to  be  feared,  476. 

(7.)  The  greatest  of  th^se  evils  have  been  endured,  and 
that  without  fear  or  astonishment,  478. 

IL  In  shewing  what  is  implied  in  the  destruction  of  the 
body  and  aoul  in  hell,  which  makes  it  so  formidable,  480. 

After  running  over  several  common  conrnderations,  this 
gives  a  sting  to  all  the  rest ;  that  it  is  the  utmost  the  al- 
mighty Grod  can  do  to  a  sinner,  48S. 

Some  objections  about  total  annihilation  and  diminution 
of  bei^g,  here  answered,  483. 

Application  in  exhorting  us,  whenever  we  are  discouraged 
firojai  duty,  or  tempted  to  sin  by  man,  on  one  side  con- 
scientiously to  ponder  man^s  inability,  and  on  the  other  Gkxl^s 
i]pfi|MLtie  power  to  destroy.  The  power  of  the  latter  consi- 
df9;ation  instanced  in  the  case  of  Shadrach^  Meshacb,  and 
Abplnego;  of  Joseph,  and  of  the  apostles^  perseverance  in 
preaching ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  former  consideration  in 
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the  case  of  Saul  and  Amalek;  DavkT^  madness,  and 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  4f85. 

8d  Use.  That  it  is  not  absurd  to  ^ve  cautions  for  the 
avoiding  eternal  death,  even  to  those  whose  salvaticm  is 
sure,  and  sealed  up  in  the  purpose  of  God,  489. 

8d  Use.  This  speaks  reproof  to  that  slavish  sort  of  sin. 
ners  who  are  men-pleasers.  FUtteiy  of  men  always  carries 
with  it  a  distrust  or  a  neglect  of  God :  it  is  ignoble  as  a 
man ;  and  irreligious  as  a  Christian,  490. 

SERMON  XXV. 

Hebrews  ii.l6.  . 

Ftrr  verify  he  took  not  on  him  the  naiure  qfangeh ;  b%iit  he 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,    P.  49S. 

The  dark  and  miserable  ignorance  considered,  that  had 
overspread  almost  all  the  world  for  four  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  who  was  bom  to  be  the  great 
mediator  and  instructor  of  mankind ;  which  he  was  to  do 
by  the  strongest  methods,  and  most  miraculous  condescen- 
sions to  our  likeness,  49S. 

A  critical  exposition  of  the  words  to  vindicate  the  trans- 
lation of  the  text,  494.  which  is  prosecuted  in  two  parti- 
culars. 

I.  In  shewing  what  is  naturally  inferred  from  Christ^s 
takmg  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Four  things  follow, 
and  are  inferred  upon  it. 

I.  Hie  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  unavoidably  consequent 
from  hence,  497. 

%  The  reality  of  Chrisf  s  human  nature,  498. 

S.  The  truth  of  his  oflSce,  and  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
sion is  deducible  from  the  same  ground,  500. 

4.  Christ s  voluntary  choicie  and  design,  to  assume  a  con- 
dition here  upon  earth  low  and  contemptible,  501. 

II.  In  shewing  why  Christ  took  upon'him  the  nature  of 
man,  and  not  of  angels.  The  reasons  whereof  (besides  that 
it  was  the  divine  will,  which  is  a  very  sufficient  one,  504.) 
may  be  these  two : 
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1.  The  transcendent  greatness  and  malignity  of  the  sin 
of  the  angels  above  that  of  men ;  (1.)  As  being  committed 
against  much  greater  light,  505.  (S.)  As  ocmunenoed  upon 
a  greater  liberty  of  will  and  freedom  of  dunce^  506. 

S.  Without  such  a  Redeemer  the  whole  race  and  species 
of  manlcind  had  perished,  as  being  all  involved  in  the  sin  of 
thdr  representative ;  whereas  though  many  of  the  angek 
anned,  yet  as  many,  if  not  more,  persisted  in  their  inno- 
cence, 507. 

We  are  exhorted  to  a  return  of  gratitude,  and  to  a  re- 
membrance that  Christ  made  himself  the  Son  of  many  that, 
by  the  change  of  our  nature,  we  might  become  ihe  sons  qf 
GodyBOS. 
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Ephesians  iv.  10. 

He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  Jar  above 
aU  heavenSf  that  he  mighty  all  things. 

JLf  religion  were  not  to  bear  only  upon  the  un- 
shakeable  bottom  of  divine  authority,  but^^e  might 
propose  to  ourselves  in  idea  what  could  be  fittest  to 
answer  and  employ  those  faculties  of  man's  mind 
that  are  capable  of  religious  obUgatiouAreason  would 
contrive  such  a  religion  as  should  afford  both  sad 
and  solemn  objects  to  amuse  and  affect  the  pensive 
part  of  the  soul,  and  also  such  glorious  matter  and 
bright  representations  as  might  feed  its  admiration, 
and  entertain  its  more  sprightly  apprehensions :  for 
the  temper  of  aU  men  in  the  world  is  either  sad  and 
composed,  or  joyful  and  serene ;  and  even  the  same 
man  will  find  that  he  is  wholly  acted,  in  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life,  by  the  vicissitude  and  interchange 
of  these  dispositions. 

Accordingly  Christianity,  in  those  great  matters 
of  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded,  happily  complies 
with  man's  mind  by  this  variety  of  its  subject*  For 
we  have  both  the  sorrows  and  the  glories  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  depressions  and  the  triumphs,  the  mourn- 
ings and  the  hosannahs :  we  have  the  affecting  sad- 
nesses of  Christ's  fasting,  his  bloody  agony,  his  cru- 
cifixion, and  the  bitter  scene  of  his  whole  passion  in 
its  several  parts  and  appendages :  on  the  other  side 
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we  gaze  at  his  miracles,  admire  his  transfiguration, 
joy  at  his  supernatural  resurrection,  and  (that  which 
is  the  great  complement  and  consummation  of  all) 
his  glorious  ascension. 

The  first  sort  of  these  naturally  suit  with  the 
composed,  fixed,  and  monastic  disposition  of  some 
minds,  averse  from  all  complacency  and  freedom; 
the  second  invite  the  joys  of  serener  minds,  happier 
constitutions,  and  brisker  meditations. 

Nay,  such  a  divine  chequer-work  shall  we  find  in 
the  whole  contexture  of  the  story  of  our  religion, 
that  we  have  the  light  sdll  with  the  advantage  of 
the  shade,  and  things  exhibited  with  the  recom« 
mending  vicinity  of  their  contraries ;  so  that  it  is 
observed,  that  in  the  whole  narrative  of  our  Sa- 
viour's life^^no  passage  is  related  of  him  low  or  weak^ 
but  it  is  immediatdy  seconded,  and  as  it  were  coiv 
rected,  by  another  high  and  miracuIou8.\ 

No  sooner  was  Christ  humbled  to  a  manger,  but 
the  contenqyt  of  the  place  was  took  off  with  the 
f^^arj  of  die  attendance,  in  the  ministration  of  an- 
gels. His  submission  to  that  mean  and  coarse  ceie* 
mony  of  drcumciaion  was  ennobled  with  the  pnUie 
attestation  of  Simeon  concerning  him;  his  fEsiing 
and  temptation  attended  with  another  Service  of 
angels ;  his  baptism  with  a  ^orious  recogniti<Mi  by 
a  voice  from  heaven.  When  he  seemed  to  show 
weakness  in  seeking  fruit  upon  that  fig-tree  that 
had  none,  he  manifested  his  power  by  cursing  it  to 
deadness  with  a  word.  When  he  seemed  to  be  over- 
powered at  his  attachments,  he  then  exerted  his 
mightiness,  in  causing  his  armed  adversaries  to  fall 
backwards,  and  hiealing  Malcfaiis's  ear  with  a  tcntchk 
When  he  underwent  the  lash  and  vudent  infamy  of 
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cradfixion  and  death,  then  did  the  umvenal  fiame 
of  nature  give  testimony  to  his  divinity ;  the  temple 
rending,  the  sun  darkening,  and  the  earth  quaking, 
the  whole  creation  seemed  to  sympathize  with  his 
passion.  And  when  afterwards  he  seemed  to  be  in 
the  very  kingdom  and  dominions  of  death,  by  de- 
scending into  the  grave,  he  qoiddy  oonfiited  the  dis- 
honour of  that,  by  an  astonisAing  resurrection,  and 
by  an  argument  ex  inbundantif  proved  the  divimty 
of  hia  person  over  and  over,  in  an  equally  miraculous 
asceliskyn. 

Which  great  and  crowning  passage  of  all  that 
went  before  it,  however  it  is  most  true,  and  there- 
fixre  moat  worthfly  to  he  assented  to,  yet  stUl  it  af- 
fisvds  scope  for  the  nobler  and  higher  actings  of  faith : 
for  reason  certainly  would  now  very  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  upon  bare  testimony  and  re- 
port, wfakh  even  those  who  then  saw  it  with  their 
qFes,  that  is,  with  the  gveafcest  instruments  of  evi- 
dence, scarcely  gave  credit  to. 

For  it  is  expressly  remarked  in  Matt,  xxviii.  17» 
that  of  those  who  stood  and  beheld  his  ascension^ 
though  #Mie  wcTMhiffped^  yet  others  doiuhted. 

It  seems  things  ware^not  so  dear  as  to  answer  all 
the  objections'  of  their  eyes,  or  at  least  of  their  in- 
credulity. JStut  he  ascended  in  a  daud,  as  it  is  said ; 
there  w$s  scxne  darkneses,  scvnething  of  n\ists  and 
obscurity  that  did  attend  him.  Yet  a  lively  potest 
fiuth  will  scatty  all  suiih  douds,  dispd  such  miats, 
eonquer  this  and  much  greater  difficulties :  which 
fiiith,  sinoe  it  must  rest  itself  upon  a  divine  word, 
such  a*wofd  we  haverhere ;  and  that  a  fiill,  a  pr^« 
nant,'aitd  a  satisfying  word,  whichf  from  the  pen  of 
a  person  iofiadUbly  inspired,  assures  us,  that  he  who 
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descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  Jar  above 
all  heavens^  that  he  mighty  all  things. 

In  the  words  we  have  these  four  things  consider* 
able. 

I.  Christ's  humiliation  intimated  and  implied  in 
those  words ;  he  that  descended. 

II.  His  glorious  advancement  and  exaltation ;  he 
ascended  Jar  above  all  heavens. 

III.  The  qualification  and  state  of  his  person  in 
reference  to  both  these  conditions ;  he  was  the  same. 
He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended. 

IV.  The  end  of  his  exaltation  and  ascension;  that 
he  mighty  all  things. 

Of  all  which  in  their  order.  And  when  I  shall 
have  traversed  each  of  these  distinctly,  I  hope  I  shall 
have  reached  both  the  full  sense  of  the  text  and  the 
business  of  the  day. 

I.  And  first  of  all  for  Christ's  humiliation  and  de- 
scension.  As  every  motion  is  bounded  with  two  pe- 
riods and  terms*  the  one  relinquished,  the  other  to 
be  acquired  by  it ;  so  in  Christ's  descension  we  are 
to  consider  both  the  place  from  which  it  did  com- 
mence, and  the  place  to  which  it  did  proceed.  The 
place  from  whence,  we  are  told,  was  heaven. 

But  the  difficulty  is,  how  Christ  could  descend 
fit)m  thence :  according  to  his  divine  nature  he  could 
not ;  for,  as  God,  he  filled  the  universe ;  and  all  mo- 
tion supposes  the  mover  to  be  sometimes  out  of  the 
place  to  which  he  moves,  and  successively  to  acquire 
a  presence  to  it ;  so  that  nothing  that  adequately 
fills  a  place,  can  move  in  that  place,  unless  it  moves 
circularly ;  but  progressively,  or  in  a  direct  line,  it  is 
impossible.  Whither  then  should  the  divine  na- 
ture move  where  it  is  not  prevented  by  its  own  ubi- 
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quity  ?  whifher  should  it  go  where  it  is  not  abeady  ? 
And  as  for  Christ's  human  nature,  that  could  not 
descend  from  heaven,  forasmuch  as  it  was  not  first 
in  heaven,  but  received  its  first  being  and  existence 
here  upon  earth. 

This  argumentation,  we  see,  is  clear  and  undenia* 
ble ;  how  then  shall  we  make  out  Christ's  descen- 
sion? 

The  Socinians,  who  allow  Christ  nothing  but  an 
human  nature,  affirm,  that  he  is  said  to  descend 
Jrom  heaven  only  in  respect  of  the  divinity  of  his 
original  and  production ;  as  it  is  elsewhere  said,  that 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  descends  from  above ^ 
namely,  because  it  is  derived  from  a  divine  principle. 
But  his  descending  being  here  in  the  text  opposed  to 
his  ascending,  clearly  shews,  that  there  is  a  further 
and  more  literal  meaning  imported  in  the  word. 

I  answer  therefore,  that  Christ  descended  accord- 
ing to  his  divine  nature,  not  indeed  by  a  proper  and 
local  motion,  as  the  former  arguments  sufficiently 
demonstrate,  but  because  it  united  itself  to  a  nature 
here  below ;  in  respect  of  which  union  to  an  earthly 
nature,  it  might  metaphorically  be  said  to  descend 
to  the  place  where  that  nature  did  reside :  and  thus 
much  for  the  way  and  manner  how  Christ  did  de- 
scend. 

We  are  now  to  direct  our  next  inquiry  to  the 
place  whither  he  descended ;  and  for  this  we  are  to 
reflect  an  eye  upon  the  former  verse  of  this  chapter, 
which  teUs  us,  that  it  was  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth ;  but  what  those  lower  parts  of  the  earth 
are,  here  lies  the  doubt,  and  here  must  be  the  expli- 
CSBtion. 

There  are  several  opinions  to  be  passed  through 
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before  Ire  can  oome  fo  the  tiiith.  I  shdl  propose 
them  all,  that  every  one  may  be  hfa  own  judge  which 
of  thrai  caixiet  in  it  the  gieateat  probability.. 

1.  Some  underBtand  it  simply  of  tbe  earth,  as 
beitig  the  lowermost  part  of  the  workL  But  why 
then  could  not  the  apostle  hare  said»  tlmt  CShrist 
descended  ciV  ra  Kmntpa  tdv  nicfijouf  and  not  t9(  yit^ 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  worlds  not  of  the  earth  f 
but  to  call  the  earth  the  lower  pari  of  itself  is  an 
apparent  violence  to  the  naturahiess  of  the  expres- 
sicn,  and  indeed  not  more  forced  than  ridiculous. 

S.  Some  understand  it  of  the  grave,  which  is 
called  the  heart  of  tbe  earth  in  Matt,  xii  40.  1^ 
Son  of  man  shall  be  three  days  and  three  nights  m 
the  heart  of  the  earths  Now  the  heart  or  middle  of 
the  earth  is  the  lolvest  part  of  it,  fixrasnradi  as 
every  progression  beyond  that  is  an  access  nearer  to 
heaven,  which  encloses  and  surrounds  the  whole 
earth,  and  the  nearer  we  oome  to  heaven*  the  higher 
we  are  said  to  go :  but  this  exposition  is  more  arA^ 
fidal  than  natural,  more  ingenious  than  sdtid,  and 
only  to  be  valued  as  we  do  those  things  that  are  fiur* 
fetched. 

8.  Some  understand  it  of  hdl  itsd^  the  place  of 
tbe  damned ;  and  our  creed  tells  us,  that  Christ  de* 
scended  into  hell :  but  to  this  I  answer,  that  it  ro^ 
lates  not  at  all  to  our  present  purpose,  whether 
Christ  descended  into  hell  or  no;  but  the  thing  to 
be  proved  is^  that  hdl,  or  the  place  of  the  damned, 
is  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth ;  which  we  deny,  as 
being  contrary  both  to  the  judgment  of  the  cfaurdi 
and  ai  reason ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive  what  capa^ 
city  there  can  be  within  the  earth  for  the  reception^ 
not  only  o£  the  souls,  but  of  the  bodies  of  att  the 
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persons  that  for  six  thousand  years  shall  hare  peo* 
pled  the  world,  the  number  onty  of  those  who  shall  be 
saved  (which  we  are  told  are  very  few)  behig  ex-* 
eepted« 

4.  But  4thl7,  the  quicksighted  Romanists,  (for^ 
sooth,)  who  can  see  further  into  the  earth  than  other 
men,  have  by  the  hdp  of  this  text  spied  in  it  a  place 
called  purgatory,  or  rather\tfae  pope's  kitchen,';  for 
certain  it  is  that  nothing  so  much  feeds  his  table; 
Now  here,  they  say,  are  those  lowe^  parts  of  the 
earthy  whither  Christ  descended:  but  before  they 
prove  that  Christ  came  down  hither,  I  would  have 
them  prove  that  there  is  such  a  place. 

They  say  they  prove  it  fix)m  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  where 
it  is  said,  that  Christ  hy  his  spirit  went  and  preach^ 
ed  to  the  spirits  in  pris&n ;  the  words  in  the  Greek 
are,  cy  «  km  roircy  ^vXmc^  irnvfiaa-i  v^pevBeU  he^pv^eif. 
But  do  these  words  imply  that  those  spirits  were  in 
prison  at  that  time  that  he  preached  to  them  ?  Not 
at  all;  but  the  entire  sense  of  them  is  this:  He 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  ;  that  is,  Christ  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  by  his  spirit,  preached  to  and 
strove  with  thode  disobedient  q>irits,  which  spirits 
are  now  in  prison,  or  in  hold,  for  so  h  4>vkauc^  signi- 
fies ;  that  is,  they  are  held  in  chains  of  darkness  tq 
theju^gment  qfthe  great  day :  as,  suppose  I  should 
say,  that  Christ  preached  to  many  hundred  souls  in 
hell,  does  it  follow  hence,  that  they  were  in  hell 
while  he  preached  to  them  ?  No,  but  it  must  be  took 
in  a  divided  sense,  that  many  hundreds,  who  are 
now  in  hell,  were  once  preached  to  by  Christ. 

And  thus  having  shewn  the  nullity  of  this  aigu- 
ment,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Christ  descended  not 
i^to  purgatory,  for  that  which  is  not  cannot  be  de^ 
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soended  into.  But  I  wonder  why  men  should  be  m 
solicitous  In  finding  out  a  purgatory ;  for  if  they  go 
not  to  heaven,  they  need  not  doubt  but  that  there  is 
room  enough  in  hell,  without  providing  themselves 
of  a  third  place. 

5.  In  the  fifth  and  last  place  therefore,  I  conceive 
tiiese  words  in  the  text  to  bear  the  same  sense  with, 
and  perhaps  to  have  reference  to,  those  in  Psalm 
OKXxix.  15,  where  David,  speaking  of  his  conception 
in  his  mother's  womb,  says,  that  he  wasjramed  and 
Jushitmed  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  In  like 
manner,  Christ's  descending  into  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  earth  may  very  properly  be  taken  for  his  incar- 
nation and  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  Uessed 
virgin. 

That  this  is  so,  yet  with  submission  to  better 
judgments,  I  judge  upon  these  grounds. 

1.  Because  the  former  expositions  have  been 
dearly  shewn  to  be,  some  of  them,  unnatural  and 
forced,  and  others  impertinent :  but  those  four  being 
removed,  there  is  no  other  besides  this  assignable. 

2.  It  is  usual  for  the  apostles  to  transcribe  and 
use  the  Hebrew  phrases  of  the  (Hd  Testament :  and 
since  Paul  here  uses  David's  very  words,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  used  Uiem  in  David's  sense. 

3.  I  add,  that  these  words  of  Christ's  descending 
and  ascending  are  so  put  together  in  the  text,  that 
they  seem  to  intend  us  a  summary  account  of  Christ's 
whole  transaction  of  that  great  work  of  man's  re* 
demption  from  first  to  last ;  which  being  begun  in 
his  conception,  and  consummate  in  his  ascension,  by 
what  better  can  his  descending  be  explained,  than 
by  his  conception,  the  first  part  and  instance  of  this 
great  work,  as  his  ascension  was  the  \$sX  ?    So  that 
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by  this  exidication  the  apostle's  words  aiecasfc  into 
this  easy  and  proper  sense»  that  the  same  Christ,  and 
eternal  Son  of  Qod,  who  first  condescended  and  de- 
based himself  so  far  as  to  be  incarnate  and  conceived 
in  the  flesh,  was  he  who  afterwards  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  was  advanced  to  that  piteh  of  sublime 
honour  and  dignity,  far  above  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  men  and  angels. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  Christ's  humi* 
liation  and  descension,  both  as  to  the  manner  how, 
and  the  place  whither  he  did  descend. 

II.  I  come  now  in  the  next  place  to  consider  his 
exaltation  and  ascension.  For  shall  he  so  leave  his 
glory,  as  never  to  re-assume  it  ?\Shali  such  a  sun- 
beam strike  the  earth,  and  not  rebound  ?  ^ 

As  for  the  way  and  manner  how  he  ascended,  I 
affirm,  that  it  was  according  to  his  human  natare, 
properly  and  by  local  motion;  but  according  to  his 
divine,  only  by  communication  of  properties,  the  ac- 
tion of  one  natare  being  ascribed  to  both,  by  virtue 
of  their  union  in  the  same  person. 

As  £oT  the  place  to  which  he  advanced,  it  is,  says 
the  apostle.  Jar  ahwe  all  heavens.  In  the  exposi- 
tion of  which  words  it  is  strange  to  consider  the 
puerile  fondness  of  some  expositors,  who  will  needs 
have  the  sense  of  them  to  be,  that  Christ  ascended 
above  the  empyrean  heaven,  the  highest  of  all  the 
rest,  and  there  sits  enthroned  in  the  convexity  and 
outside  of  it,\^ike  a  man  sitting  upon  a  globe  r  for, 
say  they,  otherwise  how  could  Christ  be  said  to  have 
ascended  above  the  heavens  f  But  if  they  will  stick 
to  this  term  above,  let  them  also  stick  to  the  other. 
Jar  above,  and  then  they  must  not  place  him  just 
upon  the  empyrean  heaven,  but  imagine  him  strange- 
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ly  penduloiia  in  thofle  spoHm  eatramumiamoj  those 
empty  spaces  that  are  supposed  to  be  beyond  the 
world.  How  improper^  and  indeed  romandc^  these 
conceits  are,  you  easily  discern. 

But  the  words  of  the  text  have  something  of 
figure,  of  hyperbole,  and  latitude  in  them ;  and  sig- 
nify not,  accx>rding  to  their  literal  niceness,  a  goii^ 
above  the  heavens  by  a  local  superiority,  but  an  ad- 
vance to  the  most  eminent  place  of  dignity  and  glory 
in  the  highest  heaven. 

Besides,  the  very  common  use  of  the  word  does 
not  of  necessity  enforce  the  former  interpretation ; 
for  we  think  we  say  properly  enou^,  that  a  man  is 
upon  the  top  of  an  house  or  tower,  if  he  be  but  in 
one  of  the  uppermost  parts  of  it,  without  his  stand* 
ing  upon  the  weather-cock :  but  it  is  the  usual  fiite 
of  such  over-scrupulous  adherers  to  words  and  letters^ 
to  be  narrow  men  and  bad  interpreters. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  add  for  explication  of 
Christ's  ascension,  but  only  to  observe  and  adore 
God's  great  and  wise  methods  of  exalting,  exempli- 
fied to  us  by  an  instance  in  his  dearest  Son.  He,  we 
see,  is  depressed  before  advanced,  crucified  before 
enthroned,  and  led  through  the  vale  of  tears  vto  the 
region  of  eucharist  and  ballelugahs.  He  was  punidied 
with  one  crown  before  he  was  rewarded  with  an- 
other, and  disciplined  by  the  hardships  of  shame  and 
servitude  to  the  {^ories  of  a  kingdom. 

And  do  we  now  think  to  have  our  whole  course 
spun  in  one  even  thread  ?  to  live  ddidously  in  one 
world,  as  well  as  gloriously  in  another?  to  tread 
softly,  and  to  walk  upon  paths  of  roses  ;to  the  man*? 
sums  of  etarnal  felidties  ? 

No,  it  is  the  measure  of  our  happiness,  and  ought 
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to  be  ao  of  our  wish  too»  to  be  but  Hks  Ctejst.  The 
pfeferments  of  heaven  will  be  sure  to  meet  us  go3j 
in  the  state  of  an  afflicted  afcgect  humility.  Christ 
preached  upon  the  mcrantahi,  but  he  lived  and  acted 
his  sermons  in  the  valley. 

The  way  of  salvation  must  needs  be  opposite  to 
that  of  damnation.  We  must  (as  I  may  so  speak) 
descend  to  heaven ;  for  it  was  Adam's  aspiring  that 
brought  him  down,  and  Lucifer's  fidl  was  but  the 
consequent  of  his  ascension. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  third  thing,  which  is  the 
qualification  and  state  of  Christ's  person,  in  reference 
to  both  these  conditions:  he  was  the  same;  He 
thai  defended  is  Ae  same  oIm  that  ascended. 
Which  to  me  seems  a  fiiU  argument  to  evince  the 
unity  of  the  two  natures  in  the  same  person ;  since 
two  several  actions  are  ascribed  to  the  same  person, 
both  of  which,  it  is  evident,  could  not  be  performed 
fay  the^same  natore. 

As  for  Christ's  descending,  I  shew  that  it  could 
not  be  by  his  human  nature,  for  that  received  its 
first  existence  on  earth,  and  therefore  could  not  come 
down  firom  heaven ;  but  it  was  to  be  understood  of 
his  divine  nature,  though  improperly,  and  only  so, 
as  it  became  united  to  a  nature  here  below :  but  as 
for  his  ascending',  it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  tins  by 
his  human  nature,  and  that  properly  and  literally ; 
and  yet  it  is  here  affirmed,  that  it  was  the  same 
Christ  who  bath  ascended  and  descended;  a  great 
proof  of  that  mysterious  economy  of  two  natures  in 
ooae  hypostasis. 

The  schodl  of  Socmus,  we  have  heard,  affirms 
Christ  to  have  descended  from  heaven^  only  in  re- 
sgedt  of  his  £vuie  and  heavenly  originatian :  but 
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how,  according  to  their  opinion,  can  they  make  it 
out  that  it  was  the  same  Christ  who  ascended  ?  for 
they  aflSnn  concerning  the  body  which  he  had  hefore 
his  death,  and  after  his  resurrection  here  upon  earth, 
that  he  did  not  carry  that  with  him  into  heaven,  but 
that  was  left  here  behind,  whether  by  annihilation, 
or  some  secret  conveyance  of  it  into  the  earth  by  the 
power  of  God,  they  tell  us  not,  nor  indeed  know 
themsdves ;  but  in  the  room  of  it,  they  say,  he  had 
a  spiritual,  ethereal  body,  with  which  he  ascended 
into  heaven ;  a  body  without  flesh  and  bones,  a  re^ 
fined,  sublimated,  angelical  body;  which  are  words 
enough,  I  confess,  but  where  the  sense  is,  we  may 
go  seek.  I  wonder  they  do  not  further  explain  their 
subtile  notion,  and  say,  that  it  is  a  certain  body  with- 
out corporeity. 

But  though  they  will  not  allow  the  union  of  two 
complete  natures  in  the  same  person,  yet  they  and 
all  the  world  must  grant,  that  two  distinct  sub- 
stances, the  soul  and  the  body,  go  to  compound  and 
int^rate  the  man :  and  I  loiow,  according  to  their 
usual  appellation  of  him,  they  will  allow  him  to  be 
the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

Now  I  demand  of  them  upon  what  principles  of 
reason  or  philosophy  they  will  prove  that  to  be  the 
same  compound,  when  one  entire  half,  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  it,  is  wholly  another  thing.  When 
we  take  white,  and  mingling  it  with  red,  make  a 
third  distinct  colour ;  if  we  could  now  separate  that 
white  from  the  red,  and  join  it  to  a  blue,  do  we 
think  that  this  conjunction  would  make  the  same 
kind  of  colour  that  the  former  mixture  did  ?  In  like 
manner  can  I  affirm,  that  the  same  soul,  successive* 
ly  united  to  two  several  bodies  of  a  kind  wholly  di- 
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verse,  if  not  opposite,  makes  the  very  same  com* 
pound  ?  If  the  whole  be  nothing  else  but  its  parts 
united,  essential  parts  totally  changed,  I  am  suire, 
cannot  be  the  same  whole.  / 

Neither  let  them  reply,  that  tliis  argumen^savours 
too  much  of  philosophy  ;\for  by  saying  so,  they  say 
cmly  that  it  savours  too  much  of  reason. 

I  confess  there  are  some  passages  that  fell  out 
after  Christ's  resurrection,  that  seem  to  persuade  us 
that  the  body  be  then  appeared  in  was  not  of  the 
same  nature  with  our  bodies  nowadays,  nor  with 
that  which  he  himself  had  before  his  death ;  for  we 
read,  that  he  vanished  out  of  same  of  the  disciples^ 
sights  and  that  he  came  into  them,  the  doors  being 
shmt. 

Which  considerations,  I  suppose,  drove  Origen  to 
assert,  that  Christ's  soul  had  such  a  command  over 
his  body,  and  his  body  such  a  ductility  to  comply  with 
those  commands,  that  the  soul  could  contract  or  ex* 
pand  it  into  what  compass,  or  transfigure  it  into 
what  shape  it  pleased ;  so  as  to  command  it  through 
a  chink,  or  crevice,  or  represent  it  sometimes  under 
one  form,  sometimes  under  another. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  however  Christ's  body, 
as  every  body  dse,  is  capable  of  continuing  the 
same,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  of  its  qualities 
and  outward  form ;  yet,  that  a  body  of  such  a  di«- 
mension  should  be  contracted  to  such  a  thinness,  as 
to  pass  through  a  chink  or  crevice,  cannot  be  effected 
without  a  penetration  of  the  parts,  and  a  mutual 
sinking  into  one  another  :  which  those  who  under- 
stand the  nature  of  body  know  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion, and  consequently  impossible. 

As  for  those  scriptures  which  seem  to  give  colour 
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to  the  opinum  that  Chiist,  after  hb  reaunectioii, 
had  mdk  an  aerial  fantastic  body,  before  I  answer 
them,  I  shall  premise  that  great  instance  and  affir- 
mation that  Christ  gave  of  the  reality  of  his  body, 
to  his  disciples,  being  frighted  at  his  presence,  and 
suj^iosii^  they  had  seen  a  spirit  or  apparition,  Luke 
xxiv.  S8,  S9.  19^9  aays  he,  do  suck  thomghtg 
arise  in  four  hearts  f  Behold  my  hands  and  my 
feeU  tiuU  it  is  I  myself:  hanSe  me,  and  see;  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  banes,  as  ye  see  me  haf>e. 
What  could  be  more  plain  and  positrre  for  the 
dearing  of  this  particular  ?  Certain  it  is,  therefore, 
that  he  had  the  very  same  body,  be  the  exjdication 
of  other  places  that  seem  to  imply  the  oontraiy 
never  so  difScult. 

The  first  is  in  Luke  xxiv.  SI.  He  f>a(nished  out 
itf  their  sight.  To  which  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  absurd,  to  affirm,  that  Christ,  by  his  divine  power, 
BHght  cast  a  mist  before  their  eyes ;  or  suspend  the 
actings  of  their  visive  faculty  in  reference  to  him- 
self, while  he  conveyed  himself  in  the  mean  time 
away ;  or  possibly  he  mi^t  depart  with  so  quick  a 
motion,  that  it  was  almost  instantaneow,  and  so  in- 
discernible: for  either  the  exceeding  quickness  or 
slowness  of  motion  makes  the  successive  progress  of 
it  not  observable  to  the  eye,  as  is  manifest  from  an 
hundred  daily  experiments. 

For  the  second  place  in  John  xx.  19,  where  it  is 
said,  that  he  eame  amongst  his  disciples,  the  doors 
being  shut:  this  is  capable  of  an  explication  that  is 
obvious,  and  removes  all  diffiodty.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  doors  being  shut  in  the  very  act 
of  his  entrance,  but  just  antecedently  to  it ;  that  is, 
Christ  coming  to  the  place  found  the  doors  shut ; 
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yirt  notwithstandfaig,  by  his  hmnediate  power,  he 
eaosed  them  to  fly  open,  as  the  angel  did  the  prison 
doors  at  the  release  of  Peter,  Acts  xii.  and  then  he 
estered.  Thus  we  read,  that  the  lame  walk,  the 
hlind  see ;  not  indeed  while  they  continued  lame 
and  blind,  but  the  lame  and  blind  were  first  cured 
of  those  infirmities,  and  so  made  to  walk  and  see. 

So  CSirist  did  not  enter,  the  doors  continuing 
riiut,  but  the  doors  that  he  found  flist  shut,  he  by 
a  strange  power  opened,  and  so  came  amongst  his 
disciples,  which  was  enough  to  afinght  and  amaze 
them. 

•But  to  reduce  this  to  a  fiimiiiar  instance :  Sup- 
pose a  stranger  or  suspicious  person  should  come 
into  an  house,  and  the  master  of  the  house  should 
ask  his  servant,  whethar  the  doors  were  shut  or 
open  when  he  came  in  ?  Surely  his  meaning  is  not, 
did  he  pass  through  the  door  while  it  was  shut  ? 
But  his  sense  is,  did  he  find  the  door  diut,  and  so 
broke  it  open,  or  did  he  find  the  door  standing  open, 
and  so  entered  ?  This  exposition  is  natural,  and  so 
clears  the  doubt,  that  the  difficulty  itself  vanishes, 
and  is  but  an  apparition :  and  so  much  for  the  third 
thing. 

IV.  I  proceed  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  thing ; 
whichis,  the  end  of  Onisfs  ascension,  that  he  might 
fill  all  things. 

This  also  is  capable  of  various  interpretation,  for 
this  term,  all  things,  nlay  refer, 

1.  Either  to  the  scripture,  that  he  might  fill,  or 
yaiher  fulfil,  (for  the  Greek  «A)^  signifies  both,)  all 
those  prophecies  and  predictions  recorded  of  him  in 
the  books  of  the  prophets. 

S.  Or  secondly,  it  may  refer  to  the  church,  that 
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he  might  fill  all  things  belonging  to  that  with  his 
gifts  and  graces ;  for  it  is  subjoined,  that  he  gave 
same,  aposdes ;  aome^  prophets ;  eoime^  evangelieU ; 
and  samet  pastors  and  teachers :  for  the  perfecting 
<fihe  saints^  and  for  the  edifying  qf  the  body  ^ 
Christ.  Both  these  expositions,  I  confess,  are  probar 
ble.    But, 

3.  In  the  third  place,  it  may  relate  to  all  things 
in  the  world,  within  the  whole  compass  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  since  the  words  so  taken  afford  us 
an  eminent  proof,  both  of  Christ's  essential  deity,  as 
also  of  the  power  with  which  he  was  endued  as  me- 
diator; we  shall  not  let  so  great  a  prize  slip  out 
of  our  hands,  but  prefer  and  follow  this  as  the  most 
genuine  interpretation. 

Now  Christ  may  be  said  thus  to  ^fiU  all  things  in 
a  double  respect. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  omnipresence  of  his  nature 
and  universal  diffusion  of  his  godhead.  The  schools, 
in  stating  the  manner  how  one  thing  is  in  another, 
whereas  they  make  bodies  present  by  circumscrip* 
tion,  finite  spirits  definitive,  that  is,  by  being  so 
here,  as  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  there ;  not  im- 
properly, I  think,  make  God  to  be  in  all  things  by 
repletion ;  that  is,  he  is  so  in  them,  that  they  are 
rather  in  him ;  spreading  such  an  immense  fulness 
over  all  things,  as  in  a  manner  swallows  and  folds 
them  up  within  himself. 

Such  a  fulness  has  Christ  as  God,  by  which  he 
fiUs,  or  rather  overflows  the  universe,  et  ad  omnia 
pnesentiaUter  se  habet  Could  there  be  a  mcnre 
full  and  apposite  proof  of  this  than  that  place,  John 
iii.  18.  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man. 
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is  in  heaven.  He  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  at  that  time  was  talking  with  Nicodemus  upon 
earth;  and  yet  even  then  he  was  still  in  heaven. 
How,  but  by  the  omnipresence  of  his  divine  nature, 
that  scorned  the  poor  limitations  of  place,  diffused  an 
immense  presence  every  where,  and  could  be  in  hea- 
ven without  ascending  thither  ? 

But  what  I  say  of  Christ,  as  to  his  divine  nature, 
should  I  assert  the  same  of  his  human,  it  would  be 
both  an  error  in  divinity,  and  a  prodigious  paradox 
in  philosophy. 

Yet  the  Romanist  will  have  Christ's  whole  body 
to  be  in  ten  thousand  places  together,  and  at  once ; 
namely,  wheresoever  their  host  is  celebrated,  and  in 
every  particle  of  that  host ;  which  certainly  is  the 
greatest  absurdity  and  most  portentous  piece  of  non- 
sense that  ever  was  owned  in  the  face  of  the  ra- 
tional world. 

And  the  Lutherans,  who,  by  a'  dough-baked  refor- 
mation, striking  off  from  the  Romish  errors,  have  ra- 
ther changed  than  corrected  this  grand  absurdity, 
they  assert  a  consubstantiation,  and  the  consequent 
of  it,  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  nature. 

But  certainly  they  have  some  unanswerable  argu- 
ments that  force  their  assent  to  such  uncouth  propo- 
sitions. What  they  are,  we  shall  hear.  They  argue 
thus: 

Christ,  in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  sits  at  God's 
right  hand ;  but  God's  right  hand  is  every  where,  and 
consequently  Christ's  human  nature  must  be  so  too. 

If  I  might  answer  a  foolish  argument  according  to 
its  folly,  I  might  demand  of  them,  if  God's  right  hand 
be  every  where,v.where  then  will  they  place  his  left? 
But  do  not  they  know  that  Christ'9  sitting  at  God's 
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r^ht  hand  is  not  taken  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  for 
his  coexistence  with  it ;  but  b  only  a  phrase^  im- 
porting God's  advancing  him  to  high  dignity  and  ho- 
nour, as  princes  use  to  place  their  favourites  at  their 
right  hand  ? 

But  they  proceed.  If  Christ's  human  nature  be 
united  to  the  whole  divine  nature,  then,  wheresoever 
his  divine  nature  is  present,  there  must  be  also  his 
human.  But  supposing  that  his  human  nature  is  not 
every  where,  and  that  his  divine  is,  then  in  those 
places  where  the  human  nature  is  not,  the  divine  is 
there  without  it ;  and  so  consequently  in  those  places 
it  is  not  united  to  it :  for  things  intimately  united 
must  be  present  together  in  the  same  places. 

But  what  pitiful,  thin  sophistry  is  this !  whatever 
at  the  first  sight  it  may  appear :  for  they  distinguish 
not  a  spiritual  union  from  that  which  is  corporeal,  and 
between  things  having  quantity.  If  indeed  Christ's 
human  nature  were  united  to  his  divine  by  way  of 
adequate  commensuration  one  to  the  other,  it  would 
then  follow,  that  if  one  was  where  the  other  is  not,  the 
union  so  far  would  cease;  but  the  union  between 
these  two  natures  is  only  by  intimate,  indissolvaUe 
relation  one  to  the  other ;  so  that  wheresoever  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  is  present,  though  his  human 
is  not  there  present  too,  yet  it  still  holds  the  same 
relation  to  it,  as  to  a  thing  joined  with  it  in  one  and 
the  same  subsistence.  And  so  much  in  answer  to  a 
sophistical  argument  brought  to  defend  a  misshapen, 
monstrous  assertion. 

We  see  here  the  first  way  how  Christ  fills  all  things 
in  the  world ;  namely,  by  the  essential  omnipresence 
of  his  divine  nature.  But  yet  this  is  not  the  JUling 
all  things  directly  intended  in  the  text ;  for  that  was 
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to  be  consequent  to  his  ascension ;  he  ascended  that 
he  might  JiU  all  things ;  it  accrued  to  him  upon  and 
after  his  ascension,  not  before ;  but  his  omnipresen- 
tial  filling  all  things  being  an  inseparable  property  of 
his  divine  nature,  always  agreed  to  him,  and  was  not 
then  at  length  to  be  conferred  on  him. 

S.  In  the  second  place  therefore,  Christ  may  be 
said  to^fiU  all  things,  in  respect  of  the  universal  rule 
and  government  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
committed  to  him  as  mediator  upon  his  ascension. 
This  is  the  only  ^ling  all  things  that  the  school  of 
Socintis  will  allow  him  *,  forasmuch  as  they  make  him 
to  be  God  only  by  office,  not  by  nature ;  and  that  his 
full  deity  bears  date  from  his  ascension ;  at  which 
time  he  took  possession  of  the  government  of  the 
world. 

But  in  this,  I  must  confess,  they  are  so  much  the 
less  injurious  to  Christ,  since  they  allow  the  Father 
himself  to  fill  all  things  no  otherwise :  they  acknow- 
ledge him  indeed  to  have  such  an  extent  of  power  as 
to  reach  all  places,  persons,  and  things ;  but  his  om- 
nipresence they  deny,  and  confine  his  being  to  a  cir- 
cumscribed residence  within  the  highest  heaven ;  as 
we  may  see  in  CreUius's  book  de  AttribuHs  Dei, 
chap.  1.  So  little  ought  we  to  wonder  at  their  de- 
nying the  deity  of  the  Son,  when  they  have  even 
torn  the  fairest  perfections  out  of  the  godhead  of  the 
Father. 

But  to  look  back  upon  Christ,  now  enjoying  the 
end  of  his  ascension,  even  the  sovereignty  of  all  things. 
This  is  he,  that  is  now  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords ;  who  wields  the  sceptre  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  wears  the  imperial  crown  of  the  universe.   Hea- 
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ven  b  his  throne,  and  the  thrones  of  kings  his  fbot^ 
stooL 

He  now  shines  in  the  head  of  that  glorious  army 
of  martyrs,  and,  wearing  the  trophies  of  conquered 
sin  and  death,  possesses  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
by  the  Iwo  unquestionable  titles  of  conquest  and  in- 
heritance. The  angels,  those  immediate  retainers  to 
the  Almighty,  and  ministers  of  Providence,  are  his 
attendants ;  they  hear  his  will,  and  execute  his  com- 
mands  with  a  quick  and  i^winged\  alacrity. 

All  the  elements,  the  whole  train  and  retinue  of 
nature,  are  subservient  to  his  pleasure,  and  instru- 
ments of  his  purposes.  The  stars  fight  in  their 
courses  under  his  banner,  and  subordinate  their 
powers  to  the  dictates  of  his  wilL  The  heavens 
rule  all  below  them  by  their  influences,  but  them- 
selves are  governed  by  his.  He  can  command  na- 
ture out  of  its  course,  and  reverse  the  great  ordi- 
nances of  the  creation. 

The  government,  the  stress  and  burden  of  all 
things,  lies  upon  his  hands.  The  blind  heathen  have 
been  tokl  of  an  Atlas  that  shoulders  up  the  heavens ; 
but  we  know  that  he  who  supports  the  heavens  is 
not  under  them,  but  above  them. 

And  to  give  you  yet  a  greater  instance  of  his 
sovereignty,  he  extends  his  dominion  even  to  man's 
will,  that  great  seat  of  freedom,  that,  with  a  kind  of 
autocracy  and  supremacy  within  itself,  commands  its 
own  actions,  laughs  at  all  compulsion,  scorns  restraint, 
and  defies  the  bondage  of  human  laws  or  external 
obligations. 

Yet  this,  even  this  absolute  principle,  bends  to 
the  overpowering  insinuations  of  (Christ's  spirit ;  nay, 
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with  a  certain  event,  and  yet  with  a  reserve  to  its 
own  inviolate  liberty,  when  he  calls,  it  cannot  but 
be  willing.  My  earthly  prince  may  command  my 
estate,  my  body,  and  the  services  of  my  hand^  but  it 
is  Christ  only  that  can  command  my  will :  this  is  his 
peculiar  and  prerogative. 

It  remains  now  that  we  transcribe  this  article  of 
our  creed  into  our  lives,  express  his  sovereignty  in 
our  subjection,  and,  by  being  the  most  obedient  of 
servants,  declare  him  to  be  the  greatest  of  masters : 
even  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate^  who  only  hath 
immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  nnto^ 

To  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now 
and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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Ephssians  iv.  10. 
that  he  might  JiU  all  things. 


X  HESE  words  exhibit  to  us  the  great  end  and  de- 
sign of  Christ's  ascension,  and,  without  any  strain  or 
force  laid  upon  thrai,  are  capable  of  a  threefold  in- 
terpretation ;  a  distinct  survey  of  each  of  which  shall 
be  the  business  of  the  present  exercise. 

1.  In  the  first  place  then,  this  term  all  things 
may  refer  to  the  whole  series  of  prophecies  and  pre- 
dictions recorded  of  Christ  in  the  scriptures ;  which 
he  might  be  said  to  fill,  or  rather  to  fulfil  by  his  ascen- 
sion ;  which  signification,  as  it  is  most  proper  to  the 
force  of  the  Greek  word,  (forasmuch  as  all  other 
places  which  we  translate^^,)  are  expressed  by  this 
word  vkifipowf  so  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  method  of 
the  scriptures,  speaking  of  Christ ;  of  whom  we  never 
find  any  great  action  recorded,  which  was  before 
pointed  at  by  some  prophecy,  but  it  is  immediately 
added,  that  it  was  done  na  vXyfpofO^y  that  such  or  such 
a  scripture  might  be  JulfiUed.  And  for  Christ's  as- 
cension, and  the  consequent  of  it,  his  difiusion  of  the 
gifts  of  tjae  Spirit,  we  have  an  eminent  prediction  of 
that  in  Psalm  Ixviii.  18,  here  referred  to  by  the 
apostle ;  He  ascended  up  an  high,  he  led  capHvity 
capHve,  and  gave  gffU  unto  men. 

Concerning  which  place  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
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both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  from  the  He- 
brew render  it,  not,  he  gave  gifts  unto  men^  but  he 
received  gifts  amongst  men,  iA^g  ciV  v^og,  km  iXaptg 
Hfjuotra  €$  aaifwwtigi  and  for  this  the  Jews,  who  at  all 
hands^e  upon  the  catch,\charge  Paul  as  a  perverter 
of  the  prophet's  meaning,  in  a  false  rendition  of  the 
sense  of  the  place. 

But  to  repel  their  calumny,  and  to  salve  the  credit 
of  our  apostle,  there  may  be  a  double  answer  applied 
to  this. 

1.  That  the  apostle  did  not  precisely  tie  himself 
to  the  very  words,  but  followed  only  the  design  and 
sense  of  the  text :  and  this  was  the  same  in  both 
those  different  words,  6Aa/?€  koi  eWe,  he  received 
and  he  gave.  For  the  prophet,  speaking  of  it  as  of  a 
thing  at  that  time  future,  says,  that  Christ  received 
gifts  J  namely,  from  his  Father :  which  gifts  he  was 
afterwards,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  pour  forth  upon 
men.  But  the  apostle,  speaking  of  it  as  of  a  thing 
in  his  time  past  and  fulfilled,  mentions  only  his 
giving  and  actual  bestowing  those  gifts,  which  in- 
deed was  the  end  for  which  he  first  received  them  of 
his  Father. 

2.  But,  secondly,  if  the  Hebrew  be  rendered,  not 
he  received  gifts  for  men,  but  Jrom  or  amongst 
them,  as  the  Jews  contend  that  it  ought;  foras- 
much as  the  prophet,  in  that  psalm,  relates  the  con- 
quest Ood  gave  his  people  over  their  enemies ;  where- 
upon he  is  said  to  have  received  gifts  from  them ; 
as  it  is  the  custom  for  conquerors  to  set  apart  and 
consecrate  some  of  their  spoils  to  their  god :  I  say, 
if  this  be  admitted,  as  the  plea  is  very  plausible,  we 
affirm  then,  that  it  was  not  PauFs  design  to  use 
these  words,  he  gave  gifts  unto  men^  by  way  of  ci- 
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tation  out  of  David ;  but  having  by  a  kind  of  tran- 
sumption  and  accommodation  borrowed  those  former 
words  of  his,  he  ascended  up  an  high,  he  led  cap^ 
Hvity  captive^  to  shew  how  great  a  triumph  God 
made  over  those  greater  enemies,  sin  and  death,  in 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  that  he  might  now  also  ex^ 
press  how  much  this  spiritual  triumph  did  exceed 
those  temporal  opes  that  God  wrought  for  his  people 
over  their  temporal  enemies ;  whereas  the  psalmist 
says,  that  upon  those  triumphs  he  received  gifts 
Jram  men.  Paul  here  adds  these  words  of  his  own, 
that  upon  this  greater  triumph  in  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  he  gave  gifts  unto  men ;  according  to  which 
sense  the  words  carry  in  them  an  elegant  antithesis, 
designed  to  set  forth  the  excellency  of  one  above  the 
other,  by  how  much  it  is  more  exceUent  to  give  than 
to  receive.  And  thus  we  have  a  full  vindication  of 
the  apostle.    ._ 

fiut  here,  for  the  further  illustration  of  Christ's 
filing  all  things  in  this  sense,  I  cannot  pass  over 
that  useful  observation  of  Grotius  about  the  word 
vXnipow,  that  it  does  not  signify  only  a  bare  giving  an 
event  to  a  prophecy,  many  of  which,  though  applied 
to  Christ  by  the  apostles,  yet  indeed  were  fulfilled 
before  him;  as  particularly  that  place  in  Matt.  ii. 
/  have  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt^  was  fulfilled  in 
the  children  of  Israel,  of  whom  it  was  first  spoke. 
But  because  those  prophecies  had  not  only  a  literal 
and  historical,  but  also  a  further  and  a  mystical  in- 
tention, therefore  this  word  nKf^fim  signifies  a  com- 
pletion even  to  a  redundancy,  a  fulfilling  them  over 
and  above ;  namely,  such  a  one,  as  not  only  reaches 
their  first  and  historical  event,  but  also  verifies  their 
mystical  and  more  remote  sense. 
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And  such  a  filling  or  fulfilling  of  the  old  prophe- 
cies and  predictions  was  proper  and  peculiar  to 
Christ,  to  whpm  they  all  pointed,  and  in  whom  they 
all  ended,,  as  in  their  utmost  period,  their  ooly  cen^ 
tre,  their  great  and  last  design.  And  thus  much  for 
the  first  interpretation. 

2.  But  Sdly,  the  term  all  things  may  refer  to  the 
church;  which  sense  I  shall  most  insist  upon,  as 
carrying  in  it  the  subject-matter  of  this  day's  (xm^ 
memoration. 

Now  Christ,  it  seems,  would  not  have  the  fabric 
of  his  church  inferior  to  that  of  the  universe:  it 
being  itself  indeed  a  lesser  world  picked  or  rather 
sifted  out  of  the  greater,  where  mankind  is  brought 
into  a  narrower  compass,  but  refined  to  a  greater  per- 
fection. And  as  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  the  old 
philosophy  strongly  asserts  that  nature  has  with  much 
care  filled  every  littie  space  and  comer  of  it  with 
body,  there  being  nothing  that  it  so  much  abhors  as 
a  vacuity :  so  Christ,  as  it  were,  following  the  me^ 
thods  of  nature  in  the  works  of  grace,  has  so  advan- 
tageously framed  the  whole  system  of  the  church ; 
first,  by  an  infinite  power  making  in  it  capacities, 
and  then  by  an  equal  goodness  filling  them. 

Chasms  and  emptinesses  are  the  infelicities  of  the 
work,  but  the  disgrace  of  the  workman.  Capacity 
unfilled  is  the  opportunity  of  misery,  the  very  nature 
and  definition  of  want.  Every  vacuity  is,  as  it  were, 
the  hunger  of  the  creation;v,both  an  undecency  and 
a  torment. 

Christ  therefore  would  have  his  body  the  church 
not  meager  and  contemptible,  but  replenished  and 
borne  up  with  sufficiency,  displayed  to  the  world 
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with  the  beauties  of  fulness  and  the  most  ennobling 
perfections. 

Now  the  church  being  a  society  of  men  combined 
together  in  the  profession  of  Christian  religion,  it 
has  unavoidably  a  double  need  or  necessity  emer- 
gent from  its  very  nature  and  constitution.  That  is, 
one  of  government,  the  other  of  instruction ;  the  first 
agreeing  to  it  simply  as  a  society,  the  second  as  it  is 
such  a  society.  And  it  is  Christ's  great  prerogative 
to  fill  it  in  both  these  respects. 

1.  And  first  in  respect  of  its  government,  of  which 
excellent  and  divine  thing  in  general  we  may  say 
this,  that,  as  at  first  it  could  be  nothing  else  but  the 
invention  of  the  infinite,  eternal  mind ;  so  now  it  is 
the  vital  support,  and  very  sinew  that  holds  toge- 
ther all  the  parts  of  society.  And  being  of  such 
universal  necessity,  there  must  be  a  policy  in  church 
as  well  as  state.  The  church  indeed  is  a  spiritual 
body,  but  government  is  the  very  spirit  of  that. 

Hereupon  it  follows  in  the  next  verse,  that  Christ 
gave  Mme,  apostles ;  some^  evangelists ;  some,  pro- 
phets ;  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  part  of  which 
are  names  importing  rule  and  jurisdiction. 

But  yet  in  all  this  catal<^e  of  ecclesiastical  ofli- 
cers  we  find  no  lay-elders,  no  church-aldermen,  no 
spiritual  furs ;  nor  yet  in  the  whole  current  of  an- 
tiquity, till  they  dropped  from  the  invention  of  a  late 
impostor,  who,  being  first  expelled  by  the  popular 
rout,  became  afterwards  obnoxious  to  it,  and  so  had 
no  way  to  make  himself  chief  in  the  government, 
but  by  allowing  them  a  share. 

But  Geneva  certainly  is  not  the  mother-church  of 
the  world,  nor  are  Mr.  Calvin  and  Mr.  Beza  fit  ccmp- 
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rectors  of  antiquity  or  prescribers  to  posterity ;  nor 
ought  this  new  fashion  in  church^vemment  to  be 
therefore  authentic,  because  derived  to  us  from 
France. 

Sdly.  The  church  being  thus  framed  into  the 
economy  of  a  governed  body,  stands  equally  in  need 
of  instruction.  For  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  it  pro^ 
fesses  grows  not  upon  the  stock  of  natural  princi- 
ples, so  as  to  be  dedudUe  from  thence  by  the 
strength  of  reason  and  discourse,  but  comes  derived 
from  immediate  and  divine  revelation;  it  requires 
the  helps  and  assistances  of  frequent  inculcation,  to 
water  and  keep  it  alive  upon  the  understanding  and 
the  will,  where  nature  gives  it  no  footing  friDm  any 
notions  within,  but  what  it  receives  from  the  force 
and  arts  of  external  impression. 

Now  for  this  also,  Christ  made  a  full  and  glorious 
provision  by  that  miraculous  diffusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  after  his  ascension,  upon  those  great  pastors 
and  representatives  of  his  church,  the  aposties. 

In  which  notable  passage  of  his  conferring  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  have  these  two  things  observable. 

I.  The  time  when. 

II.  The  manner  how  it  was  given. 

As  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  conferred,  this  is 
remarkable  in  a  double  respect. 

1.  In  respect  of  Christian  religion  itself,  it  being 
about  its  first  solemn  promulgation ;  which  though  it 
was  a  doctrine  most  true  and  excellent,  yet  certainly 
it  was  also  very  strange  and  unusual.  And  this  we 
may  observe,  that  there  is  no  strange  institution  that 
can  ever  be  of  long  continuance  in  the  world,  but 
that  which  first  enters  and  ingratiates  itself  by  some- 
thing signal  and  prodigious. 
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The  beginning  of  every  thing  has  a  strange  and 
potent  influence  upoq  its  duration :  and  the  first  ap- 
pearances usually  determine  men  either  in  their  ac« 
ceptance  or  dislike.  Nothing  stamps  itself  so  deep 
in  the  memory  as  that  which  is  fresh  and  new,  and 
not  made  contemptible  by  a  former  acquaintance; 
and  the  freshness  of  every  thing  is  its  banning. 
.  Had  not  Christ  therefore  ushered  in  his  religion 
by  miracle  and  wonder,  and  arrested  men's  first  ap- 
prehensions of  it  by  something  grand  and  super- 
natural, he  had  hindered  its  progress  by  a  disad- 
vantageous setting  forth,  exposed  it  naked  to  infi- 
delity, and  so  rendered  it  first  disputable,  and  then 
despised.  It  had  been  like  the  betraying  a  sublime 
and  noble  composition  by  a  low  and  creeping  pro- 
logue, which  blasts  the  reputation  of  the  ensuing 
discourse,  and  shuts  up  the  auditors' approbation  with 
prejudice  and  contempt. 

Moses  therefore,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  bring- 
ing in  a  new  religion,  did  it  with  signs  and  wonders, 
the  mountain  burning,  and  the  trumpet  sounding;  so 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  divine  matter  of  the 
law,  as  the  strange  manner  of  its  delivery,  that  took 
such  hold  of  the  obstinate  Jews ;  and  possibly  Moses 
should  never  have  convinced,  had  he  not  first  frighted 
their  belief. 

And  this  is  so  necessary  upon  the  very  principles 
of  nature,  that  even  those  impostors  who  have  in- 
troduced false  religions  into  the  world,  have  yet  en- 
deavoured  to  do  it  by  the  same  methods  by  which 
the  true  was  established.  Thus  Numa  Pompilius 
settled  a  religion  amongst  the  old  Romans,  by  feign- 
ing strange  and  supernatural  converse  with  their 
supposed  goddess  Egeria.   Apollonius  Tyanseus,  who 
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endeavoured  to  retrieve  gentOism  in  opposition  to 
Christianity,  attempted  it  by  such  strange  and  seern^ 
ingly  miraculous  actions.  And  Mahomet  is  reported 
to  have  planted  his  impostures  by  the  same  way  of 
recommendation.  Though  in  all  these,  the  sober  and 
judicious  observer  will  easily  percdve  that  their  mi* 
rades  were  as  false  as  their  religions. 

But  however,  this  shews  how  the  mind  of  man  is 
naturally  to  be  prevailed  upon ;  and  that  in  the  pro- 
posal of  so  great  a  thing  to  it  as  a  new  religion,  the 
natural  openness  and  meeting  fervours  of  men's  first 
acceptance  are  by  all  means  to  be  secured  and  pos- 
sessed ;  which  is  more  successfully  done  by  a  sudden 
breaking  in  upon  their  faculties,  with  amazement 
and  wonder,  than  by  courting  thdr  reason  with  ar- 
gument and  persuasion. 

2.  But  secondly,  the  time  of  Christ's  sending  the 
Spirit  is  very  remarkable  in  respect  of  the  apostles 
themselves.  It  was  when  they  entered  upon  the  full 
execution  of  their  apostolic  office,  and  from  followers 
of  Christ  became  the  great  leaders  of  the  world. 

During  the  time  of  their  discipleship,  and  Christ's 
converse  with  them  upon  earth,  we  read  of  no  such 
wonderful  endowments,  such  variety  of  tongues,  such 
profound  penetration  into  the  mysteries  of  the  gos- 
pel. But,  on  the  contrary,  with  many  inistances  of 
very  thick  ignorance,  childishness  of  speech,  and  stu- 
pidity of  conception,  as  appears  firom  their  many 
weak  and  insignificant  questions  proposed  to  Christ; 
their  gross  dulness  to  apprehend  many  of  his  speeches, 
in  themselves  very  plain  and  intelligible:  so  that 
Christ  is  almost  perpetually  upbraiding  them  upon 
this  account,  as  in  Luke  ix.  41,  Haw  long  shaU  I 
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be  with  you,  and  wffer  you  ?  and  Matt.  xv.  16»  Are 
ye  also  yet  without  understandings  f  and  Luke  xxiv. 
85,  OJbols,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  said;  with  many  other  such  increpa* 
tions ;  which  shews,  that  while  they  were  yet  under 
Christ's  wing,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  nonage  and  mi- 
nority of  their  apostleshq),  they  were  not  the  most 
seraphic  doctors  in  the  world. 
•  But  when  Christ  brings  them  forth  upon  the  stage 
of  a  puUic  office,  to  act  as  his  commissioners  and 
ambassadors,  to  gather  and  to  govern  a  church  in  his 
name ;  immediately,  like  Saul  upon  his  being  anoint- 
ed king,  they  step  forth  men  of  another  spirit,  great 
linguists,  powerful  disputants,  able  to  cope  with  the 
Jewish  sanhedrim,  to  baffle  their  profoundest  rab- 
bles, and  to  out-reason  the  very  Athenians.  With 
their  faculties  strangely  enlarged,  their  apprehensions 
heightened,  and  their  whole  mind  furnished  with  that 
stock  of  endowments  and  rare  abilities,  that  in  others 
are  the  late  and  dear-bought  acquisitions  of  large 
parts,  long  time,  and  severe  study. 

I  confess  there  is  something  in  office  and  authority 
that  of  itself  raises  a  man's  abilities ;  and  the  very 
ur  and  genius  of  government  does,  as  it  were,  inspire 
him  with  that  largeness  and  reach  of  mind,  that  never 
appeared  in  the  same  person  yet  in  the  state  of  pri- 
vacy and  subjection :  so  that  government  oftentimes 
does  not  only  indicare  virum^  hut  Jacere ;  insensibly 
mould  and  frame  the  man  that  has  it,  to  a  fitness  for 
it;  and  at  length  equals  him  to  his  employment; 
raising  him  above  all  the  personal  defects  and  little- 
nesses of  his  former  condition ;  sublimating  his  parts, 
changing  his  thoughts,  and  widening  his  designs. 
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The  reason  and  philosophy  of  which  I  shall  not  in«- 
quire  into,  the  thing  itself  being  clear  from  experi- 
ence* 

Now  that  the  apostles  felt  these  natural  influences 
firom  their  apostolic  employment,  we  have  no  reason 
to  deny.  Yet  certainly  these  could  not  work  in  them 
sudi  a  stupendous  change.  This  could  be  ascribed 
-to  nothing,  but  to  those  omnipotent  assistances  of 
the  Spirit  descending  upon  thein  from  heaven,  and 
investing  them  in  their  office  by  so  magnificent  and 
jmiraculouis  an  installation. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  the  brutish 
folly  and  absurd  impudence  of  the  late  fanatic  de^ 
criers  of  the  necessity  of  human  learning,  in  order  to 
the  ministerial  function,  drawing  an  argument  from 
this,  that  the  first  and  greatest  ministers  of  the 
church  were  persons  illiterate,  and  not  acquainted 
with  the  academy,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  study  of  which  takes  up  so  much 
of  our  time,  and  draws  after  it  so  much  of  our  esti- 
mation. 

Which  argument  though  they  vaunt  in  as  their 
greatest  and  most  plausible,  yet  there  is  none  that  so 
directly  strikes  at  the*  very  throat  of  their  cause. 
For  whereas  God  found  the  apostles  upon  their  first 
access  to  the  ministry  thus  naked  of  those  endow- 
ments, he  by  a  miracle  supplies  what  their  oppor- 
tunities  permitted  them  not  to  learn,  and  by  imme- 
diate power  creates  in  them  those  abilities  which 
others  by  their  industry  acquire. 

Had  not  the  knowledge  of  tongues  and  the  force 
of  disputation  been  necessary  to  a  divine,  would  God 
have  put  himself  to  a  miracle  to  furnish  the  apostles 
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with  such  endowments,  in  themselves  so  useless,  and 
in  these  men's  judgment  also  pernicious  ?  But  such 
persons  are  below  a  confutation,  and  made  only  to 
credit  what  they  disapprove. 

Now  concerning  the  time  of  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  upon  comparing  one  scripture  with  an- 
other, there  seems  to  me  a  very  considerable  doubt, 
very  near  a  contradiction,  and  therefore  worthily  de- 
serving our  explication. 

The  giving  of  the  Holy  Ohost  is,  by  many  dear 
scriptures,  affirmed  to  be  after  Christ's  ascension: 
nay,  his  ascension  is  made  not  only  antecedent,  but 
also  causal  to  it,  John  vii.  SQ^  2^  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  yet  giveUy  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  gio- 
rified.  And  yet  in  John  xx.  it  is  said,  that  Christ,a 
little  before  his  ascension,  conferred  the  Holy  Ohost 
upon  his  disciples,  ver.  22,  And  he  breathed  upon 
them^  and  said.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now 
these  places  seem  directly  contradictory. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  if  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  in  both  places  to  be  understood  for  one  and 
the  same  thing,  they  certainly  contradict  one  another. 
^Vherefore,  to  avoid  this,  we  must  allow  a  douUe 
giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  one,  in  which  Christ 
conveys  the  ministerial  power;  the  other,  in  which 
he  confers  ministerial  gifts  and  abilities.  Now  it  was 
the  first  of  these  that  happened  before  Christ's  ascen- 
sion, as  is  clear  from  the  following  words  in  ver.  28, 
Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted. 
Which  we  know  is  the  great  instance  of  ministerial 
power  and  authority.  And  this,by  the  way, excellently 
explains  the  sense  of  our  church,  as  it  uses  the  same 
words  in  the  ordination  of  priests,  Receive  ye  the 
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JSidy  Ghost  Whereby'  she  does  not  profess  to  con- 
vey to  the  person  ordained  nunisterial  g^s  and  abi- 
lities, but  only  ministerial  power. 

But  this  solemn  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  after 
Christ's  ascension,  was  a  conferring  gifts,  graces,  and 
abilities  upon  the  apostles,  to  fit  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  ministerial  office  and  power,  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  former  giving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  before  Christ's  ascension.  And  thus 
we  have  given  a  fair  accommodation  to  these  places 
of  scripture. 

And  so  having  considered  the  first  thing  observ- 
able in  Christ's  giving  the  Holy  Ghost,  viz.  the  time 
when ;  I  pass  now  to  the 

Second;  which  is,  the  manner  how  it  was  con- 
ferred. And  here  the  more  brevity  is  required^  the 
thing  being  so  eminently  known  to  us  all  upon  that 
ftiU  description  of  it  in  Acts  ii.  2,  3 ;  as,  ITuit  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  and  sat  upon  the  apostles 
in  the  form  of  cUmen  fiery  tongues^  ushered  in  with 
the  sound  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind.  The  various 
significancy  of  which  circumstances  would  furnish  out 
matter  for  a  year's  discourse.  And  as  for  the  popish 
writers  and  commentators,  they  are  almost  endless 
in  this  particular,  so  anatomizing  the  miracle  into  all 
its  minute  particles,  and  spinning  out  every  circum- 
stance into  infinite  allusions  and  metaphors :  which 
indeed  is  their  custom,  in  treating  of  most  of  the 
grand  passages  of  the  gospel,\  till  they  have  even 
made  their  religion  itself  but  a  metaphor,  that  is, 
something  like  a  religion,  but  not  a  religion.  \ 

But  the  design  of  this  great  action  being  to  signify 
and  to  transmit  spiritual  notices  by  sensible  convey- 
ances, it  must  not  wholly  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

VOL.  V.  D 
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Briefly  therefore,  it  exhifaito  to  the  worid  the 
great  means  chosen  by  God  for  the  profngatiQn 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  The  apostles,  beating  i^n 
that  general  misoonceit  of  the  Jews  about  the  king- 
dom of  the  Mesaah,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ver*  6, 
asked  Christ,  Whether  he  would  at  that  time  re- 
etore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  and  questionless,  in  the 
strength  of  that  prejudice,  they  expected  here  some 
strange  appearance  of  angels  that  should  conquer  the 
world  before  them,  and  bring  all  nations  to  the  Jew* 
ish  yoke  and  subjection. 

But  suddenly,  by  a  new  kind  of  wariike  prepara- 
tion, they  recdve  no  other  weapons  but  tongues,  the 
proper  badges  of  him  that  is  the  eternal  Word,  wei^ 
pons  that  draw  no  blood,  break  no  bones ;  their  only 
armour  and  artillery  was  variety  of  languages,  that 
fitted  them  more  to  travd  over  than  to  conquer  the 
world :  and  thus  wasHhat  first  cause  of  the  world's 
conftision  made  the  great  instrument  of  its  salvation. 

And  as  these  tongues  were  a  proper  representation 
of  the  gospel,  so  the  peculiar  nature  and  efficacy  of 
this  gospel  was  emphatically  set  fordi  by  those  at<- 
tending  circumstances  of  the  fire  and  the  mighty 
wind,  both  of  which  are  notable  for  these  two  efibots. 

I.  To  cleanse.  2.  To  consume  and  destroy.  The 
gospel  came  like  a  great  and  mighty  wind»  to  dry 
and  cleanse  a  dirty  and  polluted  world;  like  a  fire,  to 
]mrge  and  cany  off  Uiat  dross  that  had  spread  and 
^settled  itself  in  the  inmost  regions  of  our  nature.  The 
design  of  Christianity  was  nothing  else  but  to  make 
virtue  as  universal  and  as  natural  to  men  as  vicev 
as  dmrrtde  to  their  diooghts,  and  as  suitable  to  their 
afi^i^ions;  Christ's  intent  was  not  so  murii  to  amuae 
men%  reason  with  the  beiid*of  strange  propositiona, 
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but  to  refine  their  manners,  to  correct  their  tempers,  to 
turn  vultures  into  doves,  goats  into  sheep ;  to  make 
the  drunkard  once  for  all  vomit  up  his  sin;  to  bring 
the  wanton  oiAj  in  love  with  purity,  and  to  see  no 
beauty  but  in  holiness ;  to  make  men,  of  covetous, 
cruel,  and  intemperate,  to  become  liberal,  courteous, 
and  sober ;  in  a  word,  to  be  new  creatures  and  ex- 
cellent persons. 

And  therefore  he  that,  in  the  profession  of  so  pure 
and  noble  a  religion,  thinks  not  of  the  design  of  it, 
but  only  hears,  and  never  feels  the  word ;  to  whom 
it  comes  only  in  the  sound  of  the  wind,  but  not  in 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  fire :  who,  in  the  midst 
of  aU  spiritual  helps,  of  the  several  methods  of  amend* 
ment  and  renovation ;  as,  seasonable  sermons,  conti- 
nual prayers,  frequent  sacraments,  and  the  like ;  yet 
canies  his  old,  base  inclinations  fresh  and  lively  about 
hiih ;  and  cannot  say  that  he  ever  conquered  so  much 
as  jone  habitfual  sin,  nor  got  the  better  of  any  one 
vile  appetite;  but  remains  sordidly  obnoxious, and  a 
dave  to  all  its  motions  and  returns ;  so  that  by  a 
desperate  vicissitude  of  sin  and  duty,  he  hears  and 
sin^  prays  and  sins,  partakes  and  sins ;  and  that  per-- 
haps  with  a  better  stomach^  than  before ;  tiU,  by  such 
a  continual  mockery  of  God,  he  comes  at  length  t6 
have  finished  the  fatal  round  of  reprobation :  such  a 
aae  will  findi  that  that  Word  which  could  not  cleanse 
hiiil  will  be  a  wind  to  blast,  and  a  fire  to  consume 
him ;  and  that  the  same  ^lirit,  that  only  breathed 
in  ^entie,  but  neglected  peiisuasions,  will  at  length, 
like  a  resisted  tempest,  rage  in  the  sad  effects  of  in- 
curable breaches  and  a  final  confusion. 
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John  ix.  4. 
— The  night  cometh^  when  no  man  can  work. 

X  HESE  words,  as  they  lie  in  the  context,  are  a 
general  maxim  or  assertion,  assigned  as  a  reason  of 
Christ*s  constancy  and  assiduity  in  the  particular  dis- 
chai^  of  those  works,  which,  as  mediator,  he  was  to 
perform  while  he  was  yet  conversant  in  the  world. 
And  for  the  figurative  scheme  of  the  words,  there  is 
nothing  more  usual  in  the  dialect  of  scripture,  than 
to  set  forth  and  express  the  time  allotted  for  this  life 
b^  day ;  and  the  time  and  state  after  life,  which  is 
death,  by  night:  the  reasons  of  which  similitude 
being  very  natural  and  obvious,  to  be  exact  and  par- 
ticular in  recounting  them  would  be  but  to  tell  men 
what  they  know  already,  and  consequently  a  work 
both  precise  and  superfluous. 

The  sense  of  the  text  seems  most  naturally  to  lay 
itself  forth  in  these. three  propositions. 

I.  That  there  is  a  work  allotted,  begun,  cut  out, 
and  appointed  to  every  man,  to  be  performed  by  him 
while  he  lives  in  the  world. 

II.  That  the  time  of  this  life  being  once  expired, 
there  is  no  further  opportunity  or  possibility  of  per-* 
forming  that  work. 

JII.  That  the  consideration  of  this  ought  to  be  the 
highest  and  the  most  pressing  argument  to  every 
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man,  to  use  his  utmost  diligence  in  dischai^ing  tke 
work  incumbent  upon  him  in  this  life. 

I.  For  the  iSrst  of  these,  That  there  is  a  work  cut 
out,  &c.  we  must  observe,  that  eveiy  man  may  be 
considered  under  a  double  capacity  or  relation. 

1.  As  he  is  a  part  or  member  of  the  body  politic, 
and  so  is  not  his  own,  but  stands  included  in  and 
possessed  by  the  community.  In  which  capacity  he 
is  obliged  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  help  to  the 
public ;  as  sharing  from  thence  with  others  the  be- 
nefits of  society,  and  so  being  accountable  to  make  it 
some  retribution  in  his  particular  station  and  condi- 
tion. 

S.  A  man  may  be  considered  as  he  is  a  member 
and  subject  of  a  spiritual  and  higher  kingdom.  And 
in  this  capacity  he  is  to  pursue  the  personal,  yet 
great  interest  of  his  own  salvation.  He  is  sent  into 
this  world  to  make  sure  of  a  better ;  to  glorify  his 
Maker  by  studying  to  save  himself;  and,  in  a  word, 
to  aim  at  enjoyments  divine  and  supernatural,  and 
higher  than  this  animal  life  can  aspire  unto. 

Now  these  two  capacities  are  very  different ;  by 
the  former,  a  man  is  to  approve  himself  a  good  citi- 
zen; by  the  latter, a  good  Christian:  and  though 
these  relations  have  their  precise  limits  and  distinc- 
tions, yet  we  are  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  one  to  the  other,  as  its  superior.  So  that 
if  they  chance  to  clash  and  thwart,  the  inferior  must 
^ve  way ;  nor  must  a  man  do  any  thing  to  preserve 
a  civil  interest  that  is  contrary  to  a  spiritual,  and  the 
greater  obligations  lying  upon  him  with  reference- 
to-  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  the  invaluable  concerns 
of  fdicity  in  the  other  world.  The  dis^nction  of  a 
politic  and  a*  private  conscience  is  a  thing  that  true 
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reaFon  explodes,  and  reUgioD  abhorsy  as  placiog  flie 
matter  of  duty  under  a  contradiction,  and  conse- 
quently can  be  nothing  but  an  ait  to  give  a  man  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  midst  of  his  sin. 

We  have  seen  then  bow  every  man  sustains  a 
double  capacity ;  according  to  which  he  has  also  a 
double  work  or  calling. 

1.  A  temporal  one,  by  which  he  is  to  fill  up  some 
place  in  the  commonwealth  by  the  exercise  of  some 
useful  profession,  whether  as  a  divine,  lawyer,  or 
physician ;  a  merchant,  soldier,  mariner,  or  any  infe-* 
rior  handicraft ;  by  all  which,  as  by  so  many  greater 
and  less  wheels,  the  business  of  the  vast  body  of  the 
public  is  carried  on,  its  necessities  serv/ed,  and  its 
state  uphdd. 

And  God,  who  has  ordained  both  society  and  or- 
der, accounts  himself  so  much  served  by  each  man's 
diligent  pursuit,  though  of  the  meanest  trade,  that 
his  stepping  out  of  the  bounds  of  it  to  some  other 
work  (as  he  presumes)  more  excellent,  is  but  a  bold 
and  thankless  presumption,  by  which  the  man  puts 
himself  out  of  the  common  way  and  guard  of  Provi- 
dence. For  Grod  requires  no  man  to  be  praying  or 
reading  when  the  exigence  of  his  profession  calls  him 
to  his  hammer  or  his  needle ;  nor  commands  any  one 
from  his  shop  to  go  hear  a  sermon  in  the  church, 
much  less  to  preach  one  in  the  pulpit. 

God,  as  the  lord  and  great  master  of  the  £unily 
of  the  universe,  is  still  calling  upon  all  his  servants 
to  work  and  labour;  a  thing  so  much  disdained  by 
the  gallant  and  the  epicure,  is  yet  that  general  stand- 
ing price  that  God  and  nature  has  set  upon  every 
enjoyment  on  this  side  heaven ;  and  he  that  invades 
the  possession  of  any  thing,  but  upon  this  claim,  is 
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an  intruder  and  an  usurper.  I  have  grren  order^ 
sajrs  the  apostle,  2  Thess.  lii.  10^  tkat  if  any  &fie 
refuse  to  labour,  neither  should  he  eat.  It  is  the 
fctivQ  .arm  and  the  busy  hand  that  must  both  pur* 
ve7  for  the  mouth,  and  withal  give  it  a  right  to 
every  morsel  that  is  put  into  it* 

Some  perhaps  think  they  are  not  bom  to  labour, 
because  they  are  bom  to  estates.  But  the  sentence 
that  God  passed  upon  Adam  is  universal ;  we  find 
in  it  no  exception  or  proiriso  for  any  noUe  or  il- 
lustrious drone:  no  greatness  can  privilege  a  man 
to  lie  basking  in  sbth  and  idleness ;  and  to  eat  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman's  hand,  andyhink  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  \%q  wallow  and  sleep  in  ease  only, 
as  an  useless  lump  of  wdl  dothed,  well  descended 
"Nisartli^  earth  for  heaviness  only,  but  not  for  fruitful- 
ness,  serves  no  other  end  of  society,  but  only  to  make 
one  in  a  number. 

But  it  may  be  replied.  Shall  those  whom  God  has 
blessed  in  -the  world,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  particular 
mark  of  his  providential  favour  exempted  from  the 
general  cui^  of  toil  and  labour,  be  obliged  to  work 
in  a  trade,  or  to  be  of  such  or  such  a  laborious  pro^ 
fession?  No,  I  answer,  that  they  need  not,  nor  is 
this  the  thing  contended  for,  but  simply  that  they 
should  labour  and  fiU  up  all  the  hours  of  their  time 
by  employing  themselves  usefully  for  the  pubUc ;  and 
there  are  superior  and  more  noUe  employments  in 
which  this  labour  may  be  sufficiently  exerted.  For 
is  any  one  so  rich  or  high  as  to  be  above  the  labour 
of  doing  good  to  a  whole  neighbourhood^  of  compos- 
ing differences^  studying  the  customs  of  his  country, 
reading  histories,  and  learning  such  arts  as  may  ren- 
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der  him  both  eminent  and  useful,  serviceable  to  the 
public  both  in  peace  and  war* 

If  it  be  answered,  that  he  stands  in  need  of  none 
of  all  these,  as  being  already  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  the  plenties  and  supports  of  life :  to  this  alse 
I  rejoin,  that  they  are  not  only  a  man*s  own  personal 
needs,  but  the  general  needs  of  society,  that  command 
a  supply  and  relief  from  his  labour ;  add  to  this  also, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  obligation  to  labour,  ly^ 
ing  upon  men,  is  not  founded  upon  their  needs  and 
necessities,  but  upon  God's  command,  as  its  proper 
reason ;  which  command  he  has  laid  universally  and 
impartially  upon  all;  and  he  that  excuses  himsdf 
from  all  labour,  the  common  lot  of  mankind,  by  load- 
ing it  with  the  odious  name  of  servility,  should  do 
weU  to  consider  whether  the  custom  of  a  place,  the 
vc^e  of  his  dependants,  and  his  own  little  arts  of 
evasion,  will  be  able  to  bear  him  out  in  so  broad  a 
contempt  of  an  express  command;  and  to  rescue 
him  from  that  thundering  sentence  leveled  so  direct- 
ly at  him  in  Matt.  xxv.  SO,  C€ist  ye  the  unprofitable 
servant  into  outer  darkness,  there  shaU  be  weepings 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

2.  Correspondent  to  a  Christian's  other,  that  is, 
his  spiritual  capacity,  he  has  also  a  spiritual  caUing 
or  profession ;  and  the  work  that  this  engages  him 
to,  is  that  grand  one  of  working  out  his  salvation ;  a 
work  that  a  life  is  too  little  for,  had  a  man  any  thing 
more  than  a  life  to  bestow  upon  it;  a  work  that 
runs  out  into  eternity,  and  upon  which  depends  the 
wo  or  welfare  of  an  immortal  soul.  * 
Now  this  work  is  threefold. 
1.  To  make  our  peace  with  God. 
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*  2.  To  get  our  sins  mortified. 
8.  To  get  our  hearts  purified  with  the  contrary 
graces. 

1.  And  &r8t)  tor  the  first  of  these,  the  making  our 
peace  with  God.     We  know  how  tediouk  a  work  it 
is  to  reconcile  or  appease  a  potent  enemy  amongst 
men ;  frequent  addresses  must  be  made,  great  and 
irksome  submissions  must  be  digested.    Days  must 
be  spent  in  attending,  and  nights  in  projecting  how 
to  assuage,  and  qualify,  and  remove  the  swelling  dis- 
gust, and  recover  a  place  in  that  breast  that  has 
been  boiling  with  rancour  and  enmity,  and  designs 
of  mischiefs.     Many  years  perhaps  go  over  a  man's 
head,  before  he  gets  any  ground  upon  such  an  one,  if, 
peradventure,  he  succeeds  at  last ;  so  hard,  so  trou- 
blesome, and  discouraging  a  task  it  is,  to  win  back  a 
lost  afiection*     Now  every  man  must  know,  that, 
upon  his  very  first  coming  into  the  world,  he  has 
this  huge  task  upon  him,  to  appease  and  pacify  a 
great  enemy ;  an  enemy  so  much  the  harder  to  be 
pacified,  because  once  a  friend.    This  enemy  is  Go3, 
and  therefore  his  enmities  must  be  commensurate  to 
his  person,  that  is,  infinite  and  unlimited.     And  it 
has  this  property  also,  that  it  is  an  enmity  not  com- 
mencing upon  a  mere  grudge,  but  upon  an  injuri- 
ous violation  of  his  justice,  and  consequently  not  to 
be  laid  down  without  satisfaction.    This  satisfaction 
was  to  be  infinite,  and  so  impossible  to  be  exhibited 
by  a  finite  nature.    The  case  being  thus,  Christ,  the 
eternal  Son  of  that  offended  God,  was  pleased  to  of- 
fer himself  as  a  surety  and  a  ransom  in  our  behalf; 
so  as  to  answer  and  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  of- 
fended justice. 

A  satisfaction  therefore  there  is  made  for  us,  but 
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80  made,  that  there  are  oonditioDs  reqmred  on  our 
parte,  before  there  cap  be  any  applicatipii  of  it  to  our 
persons ;  and  if  these  conditions  are  not  reached,  we 
may  die  with  pardons  in  pur  Bibles,  but  not  at  all  be- 
longing to  i|s.  Now  these  conditions  are  faitii  and  re- 
pentance ;  words  quickly  uttered,  but  things  not  so 
ep^y  effected.  There  must  pass  such  a  change  upon 
our  natures,  suqb  a  renovation  of  the  very  spirit  cf 
our  minds,  as  may  amount  to  the  verification  of  thia 
of  us,  that  we  are  new  creatures.  The  new  creatwe 
is  the  subject  of  justification.  And  being  oncejueti'^ 
fied^  the  apostle  tells  ms,  Rom.  v.  X,  we  hme  peacti 
with  God. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  estahlisfa  a  peace  between 
natures  of  the  widest  distance  and  the  fiercest  eppo* 
sition  ?  such  as  is  the  most  holy,  pure,  and  just  na^ 
ture  of  Godf  and  the  nature  of  man,  polluted  and  ai-^ 
venomed  by  origiaal  corruption*  Can  fire  and  stub- 
ble strike  a  league  together,  and  be  friends  ?  Can 
guilt  and  justice  unite  and  embrace  ?  No,  nothing  of 
any  reconcilement  was  to  b^  expected,  till  such  time 
as  repentance  should  cleanse  this  Augean  staUe,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  infuse  into  the  soul  a  new  principle 
called  Jhitk ;  which  principle  shall  really  translate  a 
man  into  another  family,  advance  him  to  the  privi- 
lege of  adoption,  and  so  make  him  a  son  and  an  heir 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  by  the  merits  of  the  second 
Adam^  whp  was  an  outlaw  and  a  traitor  by  the 
first. 

SL  The  second  work  that  we  are  to  do,  is  to  get 
our  sins  mortified.  For  after  we  are  transplanted 
from  the  state  of  nature  into  a  state  of  grace,  we  are 
not  presently  to  think  that  our  work  is  wholly  done. 
For  after  the  Israelites  were  possessed  of  Canaan, 
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they  had  many  of  the  Aoiontes  and  other  enemies 
to  conquer  and  drive  out  before  them.  Every  man 
has  corrupt^  sinful  habits  that  have  oveispread,  and, 
as  it  were,  engarrisoned  tbemadves  in  the  most  in- 
ward parts  of  his  soul ;  habits  deeply  fixed,  and  not 
easily  dispossessed.  These  ate  the  adversaries  that 
he  is  to  encounter  and  to  wage  war  with ;  adversaries 
that  have  all  the  advantages  against  him  imaginable; 
such  as  he  must  make  his  way  to  throng  his  own 
heart,  and  open  his  bosom,  that  the  weqM>n  may 
xeach  them. 

The  sharpest,  the  most  afflicting,  and  yet  the  most 
concerning  part  of  a  Christian's  duty,  is  the  mortifi-» 
cation  of  his  $in.  For  it  is,  as  it  w^re,  a  man's  weed* 
ing  of  his  heart;  he  shall  find  it  a  growingevii;  an 
evil,  that,  by  a  cpissed  fertility,  will  sprout  out  after 
the  cutting.  For  scarce  any  woed  is  fetched  up  at 
once ;  the  gardener's  hand  and  hook  must  be  conti- 
nually watching  over  it ;  and  he  accounts  his  ground 
preservied,  if  it  is  not  overrun. 

Let  a  man  make  experiment  in  any  one  vice; 
only  let  it  be  such  an  one  as  is  agreeable  and  incident 
to  the  several  ages  of  man ;  as  for  instance,  be  it 
pride :  finr  the  extirpation  of  which,  we  will  suppose 
a  man,  by  the  inflqences  of  a  preventing  graqe,  very 
early  in  his  attempts  against  it,  and\jbiying  the  axe 
to  the  roo^  of  this  towering  vice  in  his  very  youth. 
Yet,  does  it  faU  before,  him  suddenly  and  easily  ?  does 
the  first  foil  or  blow  make  him  victorious^  and  en- 
able him  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Us  con- 
quered enemy  ?  No,  there  are  many  vids^tudes  in 
the  combat ;  sometimes  be  seems  to  get  that  under, 
sometimes  that  seems  to  be  above  him.  And  what 
through  the  strength  of  its  hold,  and  the  treachery 
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oi  its  working)  a  man  finds  enough  to  exercise  and 
humble  his  old  age ;  and  perhaps,  after  all  his  con- 
flicts with  it,  goes  out  of  the  world  only  with  this 
half-trophy,  (enough  indeed  to  save  him,)  that  he  was 
not  overcome. 

Now  what  I  say  of  this  is  equally  true  of  all  other 
vices ;  and  he  that  has  a  voluptuous,  an  intemperate, 
or  a  covetous  heart  to  deal  with,  will  find  work 
enough  laid  out  for  him  for  this  life.  And  let  him 
beware  that  he  ply  his  spiritual  warfare  so,  that  after 
forty,  fifty,  or  threescore  years,  his  vice  b  not  as 
lively  in  his  aged  bones,  and  under  his  hoary  hairs, 
as  ever  it  was ;  and  he  die  a  decrepit,  aged  sinner, 
but  yet  in  the  youth  and  vigpur  of  his  sin. 

3.  The  third  work  incumbent  upon  every  man 
firom  his  Christian  calling,  is  to  get  his  heart  purified 
and  replenished  with  the  proper  graces  and  virtues 
of  a  Christian.  Christianity  ends  not  in  negatives. 
i  No  man  clears  his  garden  of  weeds,  but  in  order  to 
(  the  planting  of  flowers  or  useful  herbs  in  their  room. 
God  calls  upon  us  to  dispossess  our  corruptions,  but 
it  is  for  the  reception  of  new  inhabitants.  A  room 
may  be  clean,  and  yet  empty ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
that  our  hearts  be  swept^  unless  they  be  also  gdr-^ 
nished;  and  that  we  lay  aside  our  pride,  our  luxury, 
our  covetousness,  unless  humility,  temperance,  and 
liberality,  rise  up  and  shine  in  their  places.  The  de- 
sign of  religion  would  be  very  poor  and  short,  should 
it  look  no  further  than  only  to  keep  men  from  being 
swine,  and  goats,  and  tigers,  without  improving  the 
principles  of  humanity  into  positive  and  higher  per- 
fections. \  The  soul  may  be  cleansed  from  all  blots, 
and  yet  still  be  left  but  a  blank. 

But  Christianity,  that  is  of  a  thriving,  aspiring 
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nature,  requires  us  to  proceed  from  grace  to  grace; 
to  virtue  adding  patience,  ta  patience  temperance,  to 
temperance  meekness,  to  meekness  brotherly  MndU 
ness,  and  the  like ;  thus  ascending  by  degrees,  till  at 
lengt^he  top  of  the  ladder  reaches  heavenAand  con*  - 
veys  the  soul  so  qualified  into  the  mansions  of  glory. 

I  shewed  before  the  difficulty  of  mortification,  and 
we  are  not  to  think  that  it  is  at  all  less  difficult  to 
make  a  depraved  heart  virtuous,  to  force  the  soil  of 
an  ill  temper,  and,  as  it  were,  to  graft  virtuous  ha^ 
bits  upon  the  stock  of  a  vicious  nature.  We  see 
those  that  learn  a  trade,  and  the  habit  of  any  me^ 
chanic  art,  must  yet  bestow  time  and  toil  in  the  ac- 
quiring of  it ;  though  perhaps  they  have  also  a  na- 
tural propensity  to  the  art  they  are  in  pursuit  of. 
Which  being  so,  with  how  much  more  difficulty  may 
we  imagine  a  man  to  get  humility  or  heavenly-mind- 
edness,  while  all  the  appetites,  anoythe  very  nerves  ^ 
of  his  soul,  strive  against  it,  and  endeavour  to  puU 
down  as  fast  as  he  can  build  up. 

True  it  is  therefore,  that  there  is  not  one  virtue 
that  is  produced  in  the  soul  of  fallen  man,  but  is  in- 
fused into  it  by  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit.  And 
if  any  one  should  hereupon  except,  first.  To  what 
purpose  then  is  our  endeavour  in  this  matter,  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  works  all  ?  And  secondly.  Whence  is  it 
that  these  virtues  are  not  in  an  instant  conveyed 
into  the  heart  in  their  full  perfection,  but  appear  and 
shew  themselves  only  gradually,  and  by  certain  steps 
and  increases  ? 

To  both  these  doubts  this  one  answer  will  give  full 
satisfaction,  namely,  that  habits,  though  they  are  in^ 
fiised^  do  yet  come  after  the  manner  of  such  as  are 
acquiiied.     Though  our  working  produces  not  those 
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btints,  yfefc  the  Spuit  inftises  thdm  into  as  while  w« 
ore  working ;  and  that  in  diose  gradual  proportions, 
that  in  the  whole  action  it  still  maintains  an  imita- 
tiofa  of  the  course  of  nature,  that  passes  from  less 
profit  to  more,  till  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  utmost 
perfection  that  it  first  iritended. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  proposition,  and 
sh^wn  that  there  is  a  work  appointed  to  every  man, 
to  be  perfi)nnBd  hy  him  while  he  lives  in  the  wotld ; 
as  also  the  several  parts  of  tiiat  work.    I  come  now, 

II.  To  the  second  proposition,  namely,  that  the 
time  of  this  life  being  once  expired,  there  i^emains  no 
further  opportunity  or  possibility  of  performing  this 
work. 

Thme  is  no  repenting  When  we  are  onc^nailed  up 
in  our  coflhis;,  no  believing  in  the  grave;  no  doing 
the  woiks  of  charity  and  tenq>erjance  in  the  dust,  or 
growing  new  creatures  amongst  the  worms ;  life  is 
the  adisquate  space  allotted  by  the  wisdom  of  Heaven 
for  these  matters,  which  beii^  ended,  there  is  no 
«fter-game,  or  retrieving  of  a  bad  choice.  And  so 
miich  seems  couched  under  that  one  woid,  by  whiGh 
the  time  of  this  life  is  dscpressed,  namely,  a  doj/^ 
which,  as  it  is  applied  to  life,  ifaay  emphatically  de- 
note three  things. 

1.  The  shortness  of  it.  What  is  a  day^  blit  a  few 
minutes'  sunshine ;  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
proportions  of  time ;  such  an  one,  as  we  nevkr  grudge 
to  bestbilr  upon  any  thing ;  an  indiscernible  shred  of 
that  life  that  is  itself  but  a  span.  Yet  in  these  rec- 
konings, Ood  is  pleased  to  r^te  it  by  a  niurhiwer  and 
a  more  contemptible  mensure.  God  will  not  ddly 
with  us  in  the  great  affairs  of  etemitjr.  He  allows 
us  our  day,  and  but  our  day,  to  choose  whether  or 
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no  we  will  be  happy  for  ever.  Whidi  i^tirs  what 
a  vahie  God  pate  upon  these  opportunities,  by  dis* 
pensing  them  so  sparingly,  that  though  we  have 
enough  to  use,  yet  we  have  none  to  lavish  or  to  lend. 
We  are  hurried  through  the  world;  our  whole  life 
is  but,  as  it  were,  a  day's  journey;  and  therefore 
certainly  it  concerns  us  to  manage  it  so,  that  we  may 
have  comfort  at  our  journey's  end. 

S.  A  day,  as  it  denotes  the  shortness,  s6  it  implies 
also  the  sufficiency  of  our  time.  A  day,  as  short  as 
it  is,  yet  it  equals  the  business  of  the  day.  God,  that 
knows  the  exact  proportions  of  things,  took  the  mea* 
sure  of  both,  and  found  that  the  compass  of  our 
lives  would  fully  grasp  and  take  in  all  oiir  occasions. 
Are  there  ?ioi  twelve  houte  in  the  day  ?  sayil  our 
Saviour:  implying  that  that  was  time  enough  for 
any  man  to  discharge  all  the  work,  that  God,  and 
nature,  and  his  profession  could,  for  that  space,  im- 
pose upon  him. 

And  if  any  one  here  object  the  shortness  of  the 
time  allotted  for  a  Christian's  woric  i^ainst  the  suffi- 
ciency of  it;  though  it  nmst  be  confessed,  that, 
should,  we  live  never  so  l(mg,  we  could  not  have  too 
much  time  to  do  the  works  of  repentance,  and  to  ho- 
nour God  in;  yet,  according  to  the  economy  and 
measilre^  of  the  gospel,  in  whidi  God  accepts  our 
services  aocording  to  their  truth,  not  their  bulk,  w6 
have  space  enough  assigned  us,  even  id  this  short 
life,  to-  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  us  to  a 
bettefc* 

And; he  that  repents  not  and. turns  to  God  in  the 
space  of  fifty,  or  threescore,  or  perhaps  seventy  years, 
wouUU  fiir  any  thing  that  is  in  him,  live  atid  perse- 
velre  ill'  the  same  impenitence,  should  God  add  five 
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hundred  years  to  his  life.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
ed,  but  God  prolongs  the  life  of  many  here  on  earth, 
not  with  any  expectation  of  their  repentance  and 
conversion,  as  knowing  them  to  be  incorrigiUe,  but 
to  senre  other  ends  of  his  providence  in  carrying  on 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

8dly  and  lastly.  By  a  day  is  denoted  to  us  the  de- 
terminate stint  and  limitatimi  of  our  time.  For 
none  must  think  that  the  great  and  wise  Governor 
of  the  world  has  left  a  matter  of  so  high  a  concern- 
ment, and  of  so  direct  an  influence  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  as  the  life  of  man  is,  loose  and  un- 
fixed. God  has  concluded  all  under  a  certain  and 
unchangeable  decree ;  and  we  have  our  bounds,  be- 
yond which  we  shall  not  pass.  For  as,  after  such  a 
number  of  hours,  it  will  unavoidably  be  night,  and 
there  is  no  stopping  of  the  setting  sun ;  so,  after  we 
have  passed  such  a  measure  of  time,  our  season  has 
its  period ;  we  are  benighted,  and  we  must  bid  adieu 
to  all  our  opportunities. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  carve  out  a  longer 
life  to  himself.  The  disposal  of  times  and  seasons 
is  part  of  the  divine  prax)gative :  and  we  know  not 
whether  Grod  will  allow  the  figtree  to  grow  one,  or 
two,  or  three  years  in  his  vineyard ;  but  sure  it  is, 
that,  when  its  appointed  time  is  come,  it  must  cum- 
ber the  ground  no  longer.  God  has  allotted  to  men 
talents  of  time,  as  well  as  of  other  things ;  to  some 
ten,  to  some  five,  to  some  one.  But  still  we  see  each 
man's  proportion  is  set.  And  he  that  has  but  five, 
must  not  think  to  traffick  at  the  rate  of  him  that  has 
ten. 

And  thus  we  have  taken  some  survey  of  the  se- 
cond proposition,  namely,  that  the  time  of  this  life 
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beii^  enoe  expired,  there  remains  ^o  ftirther  oppOT" 
tumty  or  possibility  (^  perfomdiig  the  great  work 
incumbent  upon  us. 

I  descend  now  to  the  third  and  last, 

III.  Which  is,  that  the  consideration  of  this  ought 
to  be  the  highest  and  the  most  pressing  argument  to 
every  man  to  use  )iis  utmost  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  work« 

The  enforcing  reason  of  diligence  in  the  undertak- 
ing of  any  work,  is  the  difficulty  of  the  performance 
ci  that  work.  Which  difficulty  here  in  our  case  will 
appear  by  comparing  of  the  work  to  be  done,  with 
the  time  allowed  for  the  doing  of  it.  Hie  time  I 
shewed  was  both  diort  and  limited,  so,  on  the  other 
side,  the  work  to  be  done  is  both  difficult  and  neces- 
sary. 

1.  And  first  for  its  difficulty :  though  this  has  been 
sufficiently  intimated  in  what  was  discoursed  of  be- 
foiCp  yet,  for  the  further  declaration  of  it,  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  there  is  no  action  of  mankind  that  car- 
ries any  thing  of  hardship  with  it,  but  the  scripture 
cxpnesses  th^  work  and  duty  of  a  Christian  by  it.  It 
calls  it  a  warfare;  and  is  th^e  any  thing  so  hard  and 
uneasy  as  what  befalls  men  in  the  w»s  ?  It  calls  it 
a  wre^ing  with  prindpaUties  and  powers :  and  is 
there  any  ^tumg  that  employs  and  distends  every 
joint  and  fibre  of  the  body  so  much  as  wrestling 
does  ?  I4  calls  it  a  resisting  of  the  Devil,  and,  what 
is  moK,  a  resisting  unto  blood:  and  do  men  shed 
their  blood  and  expose  their  lives  to  the  point  of 
the  rapier,  and  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  with  so  much 
pastime  ? 

But.no  expressions  are  so  emphatical  as  those  of 
om-  Saviovr,  who  calls  this  work  a  taking  up  of  one's 
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cross :  a  severe  task  indeed^  whether  a  man  bear  the 
cross,  or  the  cross  him.  It  seems  to  be  our  Saviour^s 
design  all  along  to  possess  men  with  a  true  and  im- 
partial representation  of  those  afflicting  parts  of  duty, 
that  will  be  indispensably  required  of  such  as  shall 
give  up  their  names  to  Christianity. 

But  above  all,  there  is  a  place  in  Luke  xiii.  24, 
which  I  wonder  any  considerate  person  can  read 
without  trembling:  Strive,  says  our  Saviour,  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  shaU 
seek  to  enter  in,and  shall  not  he  able.  What !  seek  to 
enter,  and  yet  find  no  entrance  ?  Good  God !  What 
then  wiU  become  of  those  numberless  numbers  oi 
men,  who  never  so  much  as  sought,  who  never  were 
at  the  expense  of  an  hearty  endeavour  to  get  them- 
selves into  these  narrow  paths  of  felicity?  If  those 
that  come  crying.  Lord,  Lord,  and  striving,  shall 
yet  have  the  door  shut  upon  them,  what  shall  the 
lewd,  the  slothful,  and  the  sottish  epicure  build  the 
hopes  of  his  salvation  upon  ? 

And  now,  when  we  have  seen  the  work  to  be 
done  so  highly  difficult,  and  the  time  to  do  it  in  so 
very  short,  can  there  be  a  more  cogent  argument,  to 
induce  a  man  to  be  covetous  of  every  moment,  and 
to  make  his  industry  piece  out  the  scantiness  of  his 
opportunities  ?  He  that  has  far  to  go,  and  mudi  to 
do,  surely  is  concerned  to  rise  very  early ;  to  count 
not  only  hours,  but  minutes,  to  make  his  work  keep 
pace  with  his  time ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  mate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  business  with  the  diligence  of  the  pro- 
secution. 

SL  Next  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  let  us  take 
an  argument  firom  its  necessity.  So  far  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  man  to  be  saved,  so  far  this  w<»rk  is  ne- 
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oessary.  Which  argument  will  be  heightened  by 
comparing  this  necessity  with  the  stinted,  fixed  limi- 
tation of  the  time  allotted  for  the  work.  There  is 
no  deferring  it  beyond  our  day:  there  is  no  such 

/  thing  as  a  to-morrow  in  the  Christian's  calendar.  And 
yet,  are  there  any  almost  that  lay  this  so  important 
a  consideration  to  heart?  Men,  especially  in  the 
flower  and  freshness  of  their  youth,  are  infinitely 
careless :  while  they  think  they  spend  upon  a  full 
stock,,  and  have  the  supplies  of  nature,  the  treasures 
of  strength,  and  opportunity  open  before  them.  They 
know  not  the  value  of  those  precious,  never-return- 
ing hours,  that  they  quaff,  and  revel,  and  trifle  away, 
when  as  the  revocation  of  the  least  minute  is  not  to 
be  purchased  with  all  the  Persian  treasures,  or  the 
mines  of  both  the  Indies. 

But  when  a  man  comes  at  last  to  reflect  upon  his 
past  days,  and \|]e  little  sand  that  is  left  him  to  run ;  ^ 
when  his  feet  are  stumbling  upon  the  dark  moun- 
tainSf  and  the  shadows  of  his  long  night  have  over- 
taken him,  he  never  asks  the  question  then,  how 
to  pass  away  time,  and  to  spend  the  day.  None  of 
his  hours  then  lie  upon  his  hands. 

Now,  when  amidst  all  this,  his  great  accounts  shall 
also  press  hard  upon  him,  and  the  terror  of  past  sins 

'  lie  heavy  upon  his  conscience ;  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing his  behaviour  in  this  condition.  None,  surely, 
ever  heard  such  a  one  calling  religion  pedantry,  de- 
riding a  divine,  or  jesting  upon  the  scriptures.  How 
much  soever  a  wretch  and  a  scoffer  he  was  before, 
his  note  is  changed  now ;  and  we  may  hear  him  with 
the  most  earnest,  bumble,  and  lamentable  outeries 
]dying  his  offended  God. 
Lord,  spare  me  for  a  while :  Lord,  respite  me  but 
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for  a  month,  a  week»or  but  a  day»  to  maJLe  my  peace 
with  thee.  Set  the  long  and  the  dark  night  back  for 
a  few  hours,  that  I  may  put  my  accounts  in  some 
better  order  for  my  appearance  before  thy  dread&d 
tribunaL 

And  then  for  this  spiritual  guide,  whom,  perhaps, 
not  long  since,  he  could  scoff  out  of  his  company 
with  disdain,  he  can  now  bespeak  in  a  more  abject 
and  entreating  dialect.  Sir,  do  you  think  that  there  is 
any  mercy,  any  hope  for  such  a  one  as  I  ?  Have  I  not 
outsinned  the  line  of  grace?  Do  you  not  perceiTe  any 
mortal  symptoms  upon  my  sins  ?  Do  you  think  thai 
my  repentance  is  sincere,  that  it  reaches  the  condi* 
tions  of  the  covenant,  and  that  I  may  venture  my 
salvation  upon  the  reality  of  it  ?  Can  you  give  me 
any  solid  argument  fixim  scripture,  or  the  judgment 
of  divines,  that  the  promises  of  mercy  can  extend  to 
a  man  that  has  committed  such  and  such  sins,  ami 
that  under  such  and  such  circumstances  ?  And  that 
I  do  not  all  this  while  abuse  and  flatter  myself  and 
only  prepare  for  an  eternal  disappointment  ?  Never 
did  any  client,  with  so  much  scruple  and  soUcttout^ 
ness,  inquire  of  his  counsel  about  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  his  title,  When  he  was  to  go  to  law  for 
aU  his  estate,  and  to  see  his  whole  fortune  can- 
vassed at  the  bar,  as  a  man  in  this  condition  wffl 
dispute  his  title  to  heaven,  and  argue  his  several 
doubts  and  misgivings  with  his  spiritual  guide  or 
confessor. 

No  sinner,  be  he  never  so  hardy  and  resolved, 
must  think  to  keep  up  the  same  stoutness  of  heart, 
when  he  is  just  a  stepping  into  the  other  world.  No; 
these  are  usually  the  sad  accents  and  language  of  the 
dying  sinner,  when  he  perceives  his  time  spent,  and. 
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in  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  end,  lies  further 
bemoaning  himself. 

Oh  that  I  were  to  live  over  my  former  days  again  ! 
that  I  could  command  back  some  of  those  portions 
of  time  that  I  sacrificed  to  my  vice,  to  the  humour 
of  my  companions,  and  to  those  vanities  that  now 
serve  only  to  remind  me  of  my  folly,  and  to  upbraid 
me  to  my  face !  Oh  that  I  had  employed  myself-  in 
those  severities,  that  I  then  laughed  at  as  the  need- 
less, affected  practices  of  brainsick,  melancholy  per- 
scms !  my  work  had  not  been  now  to  do,  when  my 
time  of  working  is  expired. 

I  shall  close  up  all  with  that  excellent  counsel  of 
the  preacher,  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10,  Whatsoever  thy 
kandfindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might:  for 
there  is  no  iaork,  nor  demce^  nor  knowledge^  nor 
wisdom^  (and  I  may  add  also,  nor  working  out  a 
man's  salvation,)  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest 
And  going  thither  we  .all  are  apace :  wherefore,  since 
after  a  few  days  comes  death,  and  after  death  judg- 
ment, and  aftier  judgment  an  eternal,  unchangeable 
condition ;  surdy  it  concerns  us  all  so  to  acquit  our- 
selves in  the  several  parts  of  our  Christian  profession, 
that  we  may  be  aUe  to  leave  the  world  with  that 
sajring  of  the  blessed  apostle,  /  have  fought  a  good 
fights  I  have  finished  my  course^  I  have  kept  the 
faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
fousness. 


Which  Grod  of  his  mercy  at  last  bestow  upon  us 
all,  to  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed^  as  is 
most  due,  aU  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  domi- 
nian,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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PBBACBSD  AT  TIU 


CONSECRATION  OF  DSL  8BTH  WARD,  BP.  OF  EXON. 


Jbrbmiah  xy.  20. 

IttnH  make  thee  unio  this  people  ajenced  brazen  wall:  and 
they  shall  fight  against  thee,  InU  they  shall  not  prevail 
against  thee:  Jbr  lam  wUh  thee  to  save  thee  and  deliver 
thee,  saith  the  Lord. 

X  SHALL  not  pretend  to  derive  episcopacy  from 
the  Old  Testament,  as  some  do  presbjrtery  from 
Jethro,  in  his  humble  petition  and  advice  to  Moses 
concerning  the  government  of  the  Jews.  Which 
presbytery,  though  some  call  the  rod  of  Aaron,  yet 
it  more  resembles  those  rods  of  Jacob,  as  being  de- 
signed to  midwive  a  piebald,  mixed,  ringstndced 
progeny  of  church-governors  into  the  world.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  that  we  see  fit>m  whence  it  first  came, 
even  from  Midian,  an  heathenish  place,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  worship  of  God,  then  con- 
fined only  to  the  Jews. 

But  it  is  pity  that  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
describe  the  office  of  those  elders,  as  well  as  mention 
the  name;  we  reading  scarce  any  thing  of  them 
there,  but  that  some  of  them  scuflSed  with  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  the  classis  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram.  As  also  of  their  idolatry,  Ezekiel  vi.  And  of 
their  private  examination  of  Susanna  in  the  story  of 
Daniel ;  which  book,  though  it  be  apocrjrphal,  yet 
the  practice  remains  authentic  and  canonical. 
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I  say,  I  shall  not  derive  episcopacy  from  the  Jew- 
ish model ;  though,  if  I  would  take  their  liberty  to 
use  dlusions  for  arguments,  I  might  argue  a  super- 
intendency  of  bishops  over  presbyters  from  the  supe- 
riority of  the  priests  over  the  Levites,  much  better 
than  they  can  found  their  discipline  upon  the  word 
elder,  catching  at  the  bare  letter,  and,  according  to 
their  custom,\stripping  the  word  from  the  sense  t  and 
also  with  much  more  probability  than  their  ^ory- 
pheus  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  argued  their  dis- 
cipline from  Psalm  cxxii.  5,  that  in  Jerusalem  there 
are  set  thrones  of  judgment.  By  which  it  seems 
they  would  be  kings  as  well  as  priests,  and  reign  as 
well  as  rule,  dashing  the  princes  of  the  earth  like  a 
potter's  vessel,  (an  expression  which  they  much  de- 
light in,)  till,  at  length,  they  crouched  to  the  holy 
discipline,  kissed  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  so  acknow- 
ledged their  elders  for  their  betters. 

But  surely  this  I  may  argue  solidly ;  that  if  God 
instituted  such  a  standing  superiority  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  priests  over  the  Levites,  then  these  two 
things  follow. 

1.  That  such  a  superiority  is  not  in  itself  absolutely 
irregular  and  unlawful. 

2.  That  neither  does  it  carry  in  it  an  antipathy  and 
contrariety  to  the  power  of  godliness. 

And  yet  upon  these  two  suppositions,  as  upon  two 
standing  truths,  all  their  calumnies  are  commenced ; 
as  if  there  were  something  in  the  very  vital  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  subordination,  that  was  irreconcileable 
to  the  power  of  godliness.  As  in  respect  of  the  civil 
power,Calvin,  in  his  commentary  upon  Daniel, chap.  v. 
21,  that 'it  is  common  to  all  kings  to  jostle  out  God 
from  his  government ;  a  good  plea  for  his  abetting 
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the  ejection  of  the  lawjful  prittoe  ef  Oeiieva  fhn  his 
government  and  prerogative. 

But  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  matter ;  I  do  not 
say  tiiat  Jeremy  was  a  bishop,  nor,  with  an  euct 
parallel,  ai^e  from  one  to  the  other.  But  we  know, 
that,  in  things  of  a  most  different  nature,  we  may 
yet  so  sever  their  peculiar,  determining  differences,  as 
to  leave  8<Hne  one  general  reason  in  which  they  may 
unite  and  agree ;  so  here,  setting  aside  the  peculiar 
differences  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  economy, 
there  is  a  general  nature  of  government  in  which 
both  correspond.  And  therefore,  what  concerned 
Jeremy,  as  a  church-governor,  may  with  good  logic 
be  applied  to  a  bishop. 

Though  indeed  the  correspondence  here  m^y  ex- 
tend to  more  peculiar  and  personal  resemblances;  for 
might  not  our  bishops  lately  take  up  and  appropriate 
to  themselves  that  complaint  of  Jeremy,  in  chap.  xv. 
10,  /  have  wronged  no  man,  I  hate  neither  lent  on 
usury,  nor  have  men  lent  to  me  on  usury,  and  yet 
every  man  curses  me  ?  Were  they  not  also,  like  Je- 
remy, persecuted  from  prison  to  prison,  and,  like 
him,  traduced  as  secret  friends  and  parties  with  Ba- 
bylon, and  put  into  the  dungeon  for  their  impartial 
speaking  their  consciences?  And  lastly,  notwithstand- 
ing their  piety,  hospitality,  and  moderation,  have  they 
not,  with  Jeremy,  seen  a  sad  and  uncomfortable 
issue  of  all  their  ministerial  labours,  and  been  forced 
to  second  their  prophecies  with  lamentations  ? 

But  now  to  enter  upon  the  words;  we  have  in 
them  these  three  things  consideraMe. 

I.  God's  qualification  of  Jeremy  to  be  an  overseer 
in  his  church ;  I  unll  make  thee  a  Jeneed  brawn 
wall. 
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II.  The  eQtertaimnent  that  he  should  meet  with 
in  the  administration  of  his  office,  tkey  shall  Jight 
agai»Btihee. 

III.  The  issue  and  success  of  this  opposition,  that, 
through  God's  eminent  and  peculiar  assistance,  they 
should  not  prevail  against  him. 

I.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  (rod's  qualifica- 
tion of  Jeremy  to  his  charge,  /  will  make  thee  a 
braxen  fenced  wall.  Now  a  wall  imports  these  two 
things. 

1.  Enclosure. 

2.  Fortification. 

1.  It  implies  enclosure.  God  did  not  think  fit  to 
leave  his  church  without  enclosure,  open,  like  a  com* 
ixioii,  lor  every  beast  to  feed  upon  and  devour  it. 
Commons  are  always  bare,  pilled,  land  shorn  as  the  \ 
sbeep  that  ked  upon  them.|  And  our  experience  has 
9bewn  us,  as  soon  as  the  enclosures  of  our  church 
were  plucked  up,  what  a  herd  of  cattle  of  all  sorts 
invaded  it.  It  containedt  as  commons  usually  do, 
both  multitude  and  mixture. 

God  said  to  Moses,  Pull  qfflhy  shoes^  for  the 
place  upon  which  thou  standest  is  holy  ground; 
which  craamand  would  have  been  (but  of  )Uttle  force 
amongst  us,  where  the  ground  has  been  therefore 
counted  common  beoause  holy;  diurcfa-lands  have 
been  evary  one's  daim,  firee  and  common  to  all  but 
to  churdunen ;  even  as  ommion  as  the  churdiyard 
itself;  one  to  be  possessed  by  the  living,  the  othar 
by  the  dead. 

•  Andlhe  offices  of  the  church  were  as  prostitute  as 
her  revenues ;  every  one  would  be  a  labourer  in  that 
fiield  fiom  whence  they  expected  so  fair  an  harvest. 
Here  a  Xstewetf  hare  a  cobbler,  therea  butcher;  a&ar 
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translation  from  the  killing  of  one  flock  to  the  feed- 
ing of  another. 

We  have  Christ  comparing  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  is,  the  church,  to  traffick,  to  merchandise :  but 
we  might  compare  ours  to  a  fair,  in  which  there  was 
a  general  confluence  and  appearance  of  all  tradesmen; 
and  he  that  had  broke  in  anj,  presently  set  up  in 
divinity. 

Wherefore  to  stave  off  the  profane  intrusions  of 
the  rabble  for  the  fiiture,  we  must  have  an  enclosure, 
and  an  hedge  will  not  serve  turn.  So  many  rotten 
stakes  of  lay-governors  will  not  raise  a  fence;  an 
hedge  that  surrounds  an  orchard  may  harbour  those 
thieves  that  intend  to  rob  it. 

No,  one  brazen  wall,  one  diocesan  bishop,  will 
better  defend  this  enclosed  garden  of  the  church, 
than  a  junto  of  five  hundred  shrubs,  than  all  the 
quicksets  of  Geneva,  all  the  thorns  and  bramUes  of 
presbytery. 

2.  A  wall  imports  fortification.  No  dty  can  be 
secure  without  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,^  standing  ina- 
nimate army ;  a  continual  defence  without  the  help 
of  defenders. 

There  is  no  robbery,  but  the  wall  is  first  broke ; 
no  invasion,  but  it  enters  through  the  ruins  of  this: 
And  therefore  David  puts  up  this  for  Sion  in  Psalm 
cxxii.  7,  Peace  be  within  thy  waUs^  and  prosperity 
within  thy  bulwarks.  Indeed  it  had  therefore  peace 
and  prosperity^  because  it  had  waUs  and  bulwarks. 

Something  must  encircle  the  church  that  will  both 
discriminate  and  protect  it.  And  the  altar  must  be 
railed  in,  not  only  for  distinction  but  defence. 

And  such  a  thing  is  a  church-governor,,  a  well- 
qualified  bishop.  It  is  he  that  must  secure  the  church. 
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and  not  the  little  inferior  pastors  about  him.  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  his  protection  and 
theirS)  as  there  is  between  being  encompassed  by  one 
continued  wall,  and  by  a  rank  of  little  hills. 

It  was  Moses,  and  not  the  elders  of  Israel,  that 
stood  in  the  gap ;  and  for  our  own  parts,  if  we  would 
determine  upon  whom  to  place  our  government,  cer- 
tainly, of  all  others,  those  persons  are  most  unfit  to 
stand  in  the  gap  that  first  made  it. 

We  have  seen  now  what  is  imported  in  this  meta- 
phor of  a  waU,  as  applied  to  a  church-governor. 
Which  title  thlt  he  may  make  good  and  verify,  there 
are  required  in  him  these  three  qualifications. 

1.  Courage,  which  leads  the  way  to  all  the  rest; 
a  wall,  nay,  a  brazen  wall,  will  not  sometimes  prove 
a  defence,  if  it  is  not  well  manned.  Every  church- 
man should  have  the  spirit  of  a  soldier.  And  pray 
let  us  make  an  exchange;  the  soldiers  have  suffi- 
ciently invaded  the  ministers'  offices ;  let  ministers 
now  borrow  a  little  of  the  soldiers'  courage. 

Peter  was  a  resolute  and  a  bold  man,  and  there- 
fore fit  to  feed  Christ's  lambs.  But  he  that  is  timor- 
ous and  flexible,  apt  to  decline  opposition  when  he 
can,  and,  when  he  cannot,  to  yield  to  it,  will  be  jaded 
and  rid  like  an  ass ;  and,  Jlike  a  pitcher,  he  will  be 
took  and  emptied  by  his  own  handle^  to  the  ruin  of 
the  church  and  the  reproach  of  his  function.  He 
will  be  used,  instead  of  being  obeyed ;  and  men  will 
make  him  their  instrument,  instead  of  their  governor. 

He  that  does  not  find  in  himself  a  courage  to 
withstand  the  boldness  and  violence  of  a  proud  se- 
ducer or  a  popular  schismatic,  betrays  his  charge  in 
the  very  undertaking  it.  A  servile  temper  in  any 
one  is  unworthy ;  but  a  spirit  of  servitude  in  the 
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{dace  of  gbveminent  is  unnatural :  and  he  that  ftan 
does  something  more  than  serve :  he  wears  his  white  ^ 
in  his  timorous  face,  and  therefore  deserves  not  to 
wear  it  in  his  sleeves. 

The  greatest  attempts  in  the  world  that  have 
biled,  have  miscarried  by  the  treadierj  of  this  one 
quality,  irresolution.  Fear  is  a  base  thing,  it  endaves 
a  man's  reason  to  his  fancy ;  and  for  the  most  jMort 
proceeds  from,  but  always  looks  like  guilt. 

And  it  agrees  to  no  man  living  so  ill,  as  to  a  pre- 
late of  the  church ;  of  whose  qualities  if  we  take  a 
survey,  we  shall  find  that,  though  learning  be  his  or- 
nament, piety  a  necessary  property,  yet  resolution  is 
his  very  essence ;  and  now,  especially,  is  the  want  of 
it  inexcusaUe,  when  the  ground  is  firm  under  you, 
and  the  heavens,  as  yet,  fair  above  you;  and  afl 
the  prudent  and  judicious  for  you,  that  are  about 
you. 

Shall  those  be  able  to  nose  and  outbrave  you,  who 
take  all  their  courage  from  guilt  and  from  despair  ? 
They  deride  and  tax  you  for  bowing  and  cringing ; 
pray  therefore,  whatsoever  you  do,  do  not  bow  and 
cringe  to  them. 

2.  There  is  required  innocence  and  integrity.  A 
brazen  wall  admits  of  no  cracks  and  flaws ;  but  tibat 
which  is  made  of  the  baser  materials  of  mud  and 
mortar,  of  a  corrupt  conscience,  and  a  corrupter  con-^ 
versation,  it  gapes  into  chinks  and  holes,  and  quickly 
totters,  being  weak  and  obnoxious. 

Hie  murus  oAeneus  esto^ 
NU  coMcire  Hbi. 

Let  our  governors  expect  reproaches  and  calumnies, 
but  being  thrown  at  brass,  they  will  never  stick,  upon 
mud  they  will;  day  cannot  mingle  with  brass  or 
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iron.  And  if  men  throw  dirt,  it  will  not  fisiltten  till 
it  meets  with  dirt. 

A  bish<^'s  int^prity  is  the  best  way  to  silence  a 
factious  minister.  Let  men  first  wash  their  hands  in 
innoeency^  and  then  let  them  compass  the  altar. 

In  these  stars  of  God's  right  hand,  it  is  their  pow« 
ar  indeed  that  gives  them  an  influence,  but  it  is  their 
innooence  that  makes  them  shine.  Unblameableness 
of  life,  an  untainted  pureness  of  manners,  it  defends 
the  person  and  confirms  the  office ;( as  cleanliness,  it 
both  refreshes^  and,  at  the  same  time,  also  strengthens 
the  body.  \Ru8t,it  not  only  defaces  the  a^)ect,but  also 
corrodes  Cne  substance ;  and  a  rusty  sword  does  exet 
cution  upon  nothing  but  its  own  scabbard. 

Nothing  that  is  vicious  can  be  lasting;  vice  is 
rotten,  and  it  makes  so.  Whatsoever  is  wicked  is 
also  weak ;  Ezek.  xvi.  30,  Since  thou  doest  these 
thingSy  haw  weak  is  thp  heart! 

The  eoemies  of  the  church  may  fear  your  pow^^ 
but  they  dread  your  innocence.  It  is  this  that  stops 
the  open  sepulclnre,  and  beats  back  the  accusation 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  accuser.  The  innocent  white, 
it  is  a  triun^ihant  colour. 

And  bdieve  it,  when  all  these  calumniators  shall 
have  spit  their  Venom,  it  will  be  found,  that  an  un«- 
spotted  life  wiU  be  to  them  both  a  confutation  and 
revenge. 

For  sin  they  love,  that  is,  to  enjoy  it  in  themselves, 
and  to  accuse  it  in  others ;  but  God  forbid  that  we 
should  so  far  gratify  their  malice,  as  to  verify  their 
invectives,  or  that  any  crime  should  alt  blushing 
upon  the  mitre. 

And  c^lainly  it  were  a  strange  and  a  shameful 
thing,  to  behold  vice  installed,  debauchery,  enthroned; 
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and  to  have  the  whole  transactioii  only  the  solemnitj 
of  an  advanced  sin  and  a  consecrated  impietj. 

S.  The  third  and  last  qualification  that  I  shall 
mention  is  authority ;  it  is  to  be  a  fenced^  as  well  as 
a  brazen  waU.  The  inward  firmness  of  one  must  be 
corroborated  by  the  exterior  munitions  of  the  other. 

Courage  is  like  a  giant  with  his  hands  tied}\if  it 
has  not  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  draw  forth  and 
actuate  its  resolution.  Courage  is  nothing,  if  it  is 
not'  backed  with  a  commission. 

There  are  those  who  absolutely  deny  any  juris- 
diction to  belong  to  the  church ;  affirming,  that  all 
the  apostolical  sanctions  were  rather  advice  than 
law ;  thus  making  the  church-officers  to  be  only  like 
a  college  of  physicians,  who  when  they  consult  about, 
and  determine  any  matter  in  physic,  and  prescribe 
to  their  patients,  their  prescriptions  command  no- 
thing by  way  of  authority,  but  only  propose  by  way 
of  counsel.  Whence  it  is  the  less  wonder,  that 
Erastus,  a  physician,  should  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
church  to  such  an  imaginary  power. 

Others,  amongst  which  a  person  of  great  learning 
and  discontent,  though  they  proceed  not  to  a  plain, 
barefaced  denial  of  the  church's  jurisdiction,  yet 
they  deny  the  derivation  of  it  firom  Christ ;  and  de- 
rive it  from  the  consent  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
voluntarily  choosing  governors  and  a  government, 
and  then  submitting  themselves  to  their  jurisdiction. 

But  God  forbid  that  the  church  should  be  forced 
either  to  follow  Erastus's  prescriptions,  or  to  try  her 
title  and  plead  her  cause  at  an  adversary's  bar. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  New  Testament  makes 
mention  of  several  acts  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
performed  by  the  apostles  and  others.    And  we  find 
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also  several  express  speeches  of  Christ  that  do  evi- 
dently endue  them  with  such  a  jurisdiction.  But  we 
read  not  a  word,  that  it  came  from  any  such  consent, 
or  voluntary  submission  of  a  comi&ny  of  Christians 
combining  together,  and  choosing  their  own  inodel ; 
and  it  is  strange  that,  in  such  a  matter,  the  antiquary 
should  so  much  recede  from  the  judgment  of  anti- 
quity. 

JBut  thanks  be  to  God  that  our  church  has  not 
only  its  jurisdiction  from  Christ,  but  also  a  superadd- 
ed overplus  of  confirmation  from  the  secular  power, 
which  has  piously  and  prudently  provided  those 
laws,  that  will  certainly  bind  up  her  breaches,  and 
bring  order  out  of  confusion,  if  they  be  executed 
with  the  same  courage  with  which  th^y  "were 
enacted. 

But  if  the  governors  and  trustees  of  the  church's 
power  fly  back,  and  shrink,  and  bury  a  noble  law  as 
soon  as  ever  it  is  bom,  may  not  those  that  made  it 
oliject  to  us,  that  they  would  have  healed  us,  but 
we  would  not  he  healed?  May  th^y  not  also  use 
that  speech  of  our  Saviour  to  us.  Behold,  now  your 
house  is  left  to  you  desolate?  You  have  lost  your 
advantages,  and  overlooked  your  opportunities. 

Does  it. become  a  man,  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 
to  beseech  ?  or  a  governor,  armed  with  authority,  to 
entreat  ?  He  that  thinks  to  win  obstinate  schisma- 
tics by  condescension,  and  to  conjure  away  those 
evil  spirits  with  the  softer  lays  and  music  of  persua- 
sion, may,  as  David  in  the  like  case,N^ave  a  javelin 
flung  at  his  head  for  his  pains,\  and  perhaps  escape 
it  as  narrowly. 

There  is  a  strange,  commanding  majesty  in  two 
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thiiigSt  truth  and  ImOf  and  they  axe  now  both  on 
the  church's  side ;  but  there  is  a  dastardly  poorness 
in  guilt  and  faction,  that  will  shrink  b^re  the  fiiof 
of  justice  and  the  aspect  of  authority. 

And  let  faction  look  and  speak  big  in  a  tumult, 
and  in  the  troubled  waters  of  rebellion ;  yet  I  dare 
vouch  this  as  a  truth  of  certain  event,  and  that 
without  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  courage  assisted 
with  law,  and  law  executed  with  courage,  will  as- 
suredly prevaiL 

Come  we  now  to  the  second  thing,  namely, 

II.  The  opposition  that  the  church-governor  tiuis 
qualified  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  office,  expreraed  in  those  words,  tkey 
^haUJight  against  thee;  and  this  they  are  like  to 
do  these  three  ways. 

1.  By  seditious  preaching  and  praying. 

SL  By  railing  and  libels. 

S.  And  thirdly,  perhaps,  by  open  force. 

1.  And  first  of  all,  they  will  assault  their  govern 
nors  with  sedijtious  preaching  and  praying.  To 
preach  Christ  out  of  contention  is  condemned  by  tiie 
^lostle ;  but  to  preach  contention,  instead  of  Christ, 
certainly  is  most  abominable.  We  hare^  seen  men 
preached  into  schism,  lectured  into  sacrilege,  and 
prayed  into  rebellion ;  the  very  pulpit  has  been  made 
to  undermine  the  church. 

We  have  been  robbed  and  plundered  in  scripture 
phrase,  and  have  heard  rapines  and  bloodshed  not 
ovly  justified^  but  glorified. 

People  in  the  mean  time  thronging  to  the  church, 
not  like  doves  to  their  windows,  but  like  eagles  to 
thdr  prey ;  to  have  their  appetites  enraged,  to  have 
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their  takms  whet  against  gofernmeiiti  ahd  their  oon« 
wieDces  fved  against  whatsoever  is  eonstituted  in 
ehurdi  and  state. 

Read  the  collections  of  sermons  upon  their  bloody 
thanksgivings,  and  their  bloodthirstj  humiliations, 
and  upon  other  occasions  before  the  two  houses, 
which  are  so  many  satires  against  goremment,  so 
many  dedamations  against  the  church ;  every  line 
and  period  almost  fitting;  jpoison  against  monarchy, 
against  discipline  and  decency ;  to  the  reproach  c£ 
that  exercise,  to  the  shame  of  their  calling,  and  (sO 
fior  as  it  lay  at  the  mercy  of  their  practices)  to  the 
Mot  (rf  Christianity : 

I  say,  let  any  one  read  that  collection,  or,  to  speak 
more  propeify,  that^nagazinev  of  sermons,  and  then 
let  him  confess  that  it  was  the  sword  of  the  tongue 
that  first  drew  and  unsheathed  the  other* 

He  that  would  bear  an  invective  against  the  mi- 
mstiy,  let  him  not  go  to  a  tarem,  to  a  camp,  or  to 
an  exchange,  but  let  him  repair  rather  to  a  church. 
And  when  his  occasions  shaU  carry  him  to  the  mar-* 
ket^tawUj  to  ftnuish  himself  with  other  commodities, 
if  he  would  be  furnished  also  with  a  8tO(±  of  argu« 
ments  against  loyalty  and  the  church,  let  him  leave 
the  market-place  a  while^  and  step  aside  into  the 
lecture. 

9.  Their  second  way  of  fighting  against  the  officers 
of  tlie  diurch  wiU  be  by  railing  and  libels.(^  I  mi^ 
saeas  to  commit  an  absurdity,  I  confess,  in  making 
this  a  di0)»rent  head  from  their  preaching  and  pray«' 
ing.J  But,  considering  that  they  speak  from  the 
press  as  well  as  from  the  pidph,  and  in  other  plaoes 
besides  the  church,  we  must  aclmit  of  this  distine* 
tioD. 
rot,  V.  F 
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And  ff)T  this  way  of  oppodtion»  by  viruleot,  un?- 
seemly  language^  odious  terms,  atid  vilifying  words, 
none  ever  improved  their  talent  to  such  an  height 
of  pe^fectidn. . 

The  reverend  fathers  of  the  church  were  the  chief 
mark  at  which  their  virulence  was  levelled :  and  for 
these,  the  more  moderate  of  their  opposers  were  con- 
tented to  call  them  by  no  worse  names  than  whited 
toalle^  hypocrites^  painted  sepulchres^  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  implacable  enemies  of  godliness,  limbs 
^Antichrist,  retainers  to  the  whore  qf3fd»yUm. 
But  others,  who  had  a  greater  measure  of  this  gift,  be- 
stowed upon  them  higher  tiUes,  as,  def>ils  incarnate, 
murderers  qf  souls,  dumb  dogs;  and  some,  that 
would  tip  their  virulence  with  more  .than  ordinary 
wit,  have  thought  fit  to  call  them  dumb  dogs  that 
could  only  hark  at  Crods  people. 

I  could  give  you  a  laig^r  catalogue  of  these  gentle, 
pious.  Christian  expressions,  used  by  the  brotherhood 
in  queen  £liz0beth's  days ;  though  since  much  aug- 
mented with  several  additions  and  enlargements 
never  before  extant,  by  their  worthy  successors  and 
true  posterity;  persons,.whose  mouths  are  too  foul  to 
be  cleansed,  and  too  broad  to  be  stopped. 

But  they  are  in  nothing  so  copious  and  eloquent, 
as  when  they  amplify  and  declaim  upon  tl^ut  old, 
beaten,  misapplied  theme .  of  persecutioji.  Which 
charge,  if  true,  yet  they,  of  all  men  living,  were 
the  moat  unfit  to  make  it.  But  I  shall  not  busy  my- 
self to  confute,  much  less  to  retaliate  their  asper- 
sions. 

8.  In  the  third  and  last  place,  they  may  oppose 
the  governors  and  government  of  the  church  by 
open  force ;  and  this  is  fighting  indeed ;  but  yet  the ; 
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genuine,  natural  consequent  of  the  otBer :  he  that 
rails,  haying  opportunity,  would  rebel ;  for  it  is  the 
same  malice  in  a  various  posture,  in  a  different  way 
of  eruption ;  and  as  he  that  rebels  shows  what  he 
can  do,  so  he  that  rails  does  as  really  demonstrate 
what  he  would  do. 

The  reason  of  the  thing  itself  does  evince  this, 
and,  what  is  yet  a  greater  reason,  experience ;  and 
he  that  will  not  believe  what  he  has  felt,  nor  credit 
the  experience  of  twenty  years,  deserves  to  undergo 
it  for  twenty  years  more. 

As  the  trumpet  gives  an  alarm  to  the  battle,  so 
bold  invectives  do  as  certainly  alarm  the  trumpet ; 
it  is  the  same  breath  by  which  men  utter  the  one 
and  blow  the  other. 

What  insurrections,  what  attempts,  what  tumults 
they  may  make,  we  know  not ;  but  we  know  their 
prmciples,  and  we  have  sufficiently  seen  them  illus- 
trated in' their  practices;  and  therefore  from  what 
has  been  done,  do  but  rationally  collect  what  may. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  power  of  godliness^ 
by  which  indeed  is  meant  onlyythe  godly  party  being 
in  power  ^  and  the  godly  party 'with  them  are  those 
who  have  sworn  the  destruction  of  monarchy  and  of 
the  church,  and  have  bewitched  the  people  with  a 
fexdle  of  strange,  canting,  insignificant  words. 

And  let  men  know,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
disguise  of  a  whining  expression  and  a  demure  &ce» 
there  is  no  sort  of  men  breathing  who  taste  blood 
with  so  good  a  relish,  and  who,  having  the  power  of 
the  sword  to  second  their  power  of  godliness^  would 
wade  deeper  in  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren,  and 
with  the  most  savage,  knjdacable  violence,  tumble  all 
into  confusion,  ruin,  and  desolation. 

F  2 
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\  The  quicksilver  of  Geneva^is  a  thing  of  a  violent 
op^tion»  and  cannot  lie  still  long»  but  it  will  force 
its  vent  through  the  bowels  of  a  nation ;  and  God 
granti  that  it  may  be  throughly  purged  out,  before 
it  becomes  mortal  and  incurable:  and  give  us  the 
defence  of  a  prudent  jealousy,  to  beware  of  those 
whose  loyalty  and  submission  lies  only  in  their  want 
of  occasion. 

We  have  now  despatched  the  twoJjstthings  con-* 
siderable  in  the  text ;  in  which,  as  in  a  set  battle, 
we  have  seen  the  armour  and  preparations  of  de-* 
fence  in  the  first  place,  and  the  assault  and  opposi- 
tion in  the  second.  It  remains  now, 

III.  That,  as  in  all  fights,  we  see  the  issue  and 
success,  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  these  words ;  but 
they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee. 

It  is  a  bold  venture  to  foretell  things  future,  be-» 
cause  it  is  infamous  to  lie  under  the  shame  of  a  mis* 
taken  prediction,  and  some,  if  they  had  prophesied 
less,  perhaps  would  have  preached  better. 

Things  Aiture  fall  under  human  cognizance  only 
these  two  ways : 

1.  By  a  foresight  of  them  in  their  causes. 

8.  By  divine  revelation. 

For  the  first  of  these,  moral  causes  will  afford  but 
a  moral  certainty ;  but  so  far  as  the  light  of  thia 
shines,  it  gives  us  a  good  prospect  into  our  future 
success. 

For  which  is  most  likely  to  prevail,  a  force  nar-< 
shalled  into  order,  or  disranked  and  scattered  into 
confusion  ?  A  force  united  and  compacted  with  the 
strength  of  agreement,  or  a  fcffce  shrivelled  into  par^* 
ties,  and  crumbled  into  infinite  subdivisions  ?  A  gcw 
vernment  confirmed  by  age,  and  rooted  by  antiquity^ 
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and  withal  complTing  with  the  conveniences  of  so- 
dety,  or  a  government  sprung  up  but  yesterday,  and 
yet  become  intolerable  to  day;  having  the  rigour, 
virithout  the  order  of  discipline ;  like  a  rod  or  twig, 
both  for  its  smart  and  also  for  its  weakness  ? 

But  besides  the  arguments  of  reason,  we  have  the 
surer  ground  of  divine  revelation.  God  has  engaged 
his  assistance,  made  himself  a  party,  and  obliged  his 
onmipotence  as  a  second  in  the  cause :  /  am  with 
thee  to  eave  thee  atul  deliver  thee,  Mith  the  Lord. 
We  have  something  more  to  plead  than  God*s  pro- 
vidence,  their  old  heathenish  argument. 

We  have  his  word  for  our  rule,  and  his  promise 
for  our  support.  He  that  undertakes  God's  work, 
may,  by  a  Intimacy  of  claim,  challenge  his  assist- 
ance. 

Yet  neither  are  we  destitute  of  arguments  from 
providence,  so  &r  as  they  may  be  pleaded.  For  has 
God,  by  a  miracle,  raised  a  church  from  the  dead, 
only  to  make  it  capable  of  a  second  destruction  ?  has 
he  buoyed  it  up  from  the  gul&  and  quicksands  of 
faction  and  sacrilege,  only  to  split  it  upon  the  rocks 
of  a  new  rebellion  ?  Has  he  scattered  those  mists  of 
delusion,  discovered  the  cheat  of  a  long,  religious  fal- 
lacy, and  80  strangely  opened  men's  eyes,  that  he  may 
more  strangely  put  them  out  again  ?  Or  will  Christ 
.  invert  the  order  of  his  works,  and  having  cured  us, 
do  another  miracle  only  to  make  us  blind  ? 

No  certainly;  for  as  God  does  npt  create  but  with 
a  design  to  preserve,  so  he  does  not  deliver  but  with 
a  purpose  to  defend. 

But  you  will  say.  Does  not  our  own  late  experience 
stare  us  in  the  £Eu:e,  and  confute  this  assertion  ?  For 
has  not  the  church  been  exposed  to  the  lust,  fury, 
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and  rapine  of  her  adversaries  ?  Have  they  not  pre- 
vailed and  trampled  upon  her?  Have  they  not  ruin- 
ed, reformed,  and  torn  her  in  pieces  as  they  pleased  ? 
And  what  assurance  have  we,  that  what  has  been 
done  already  may  not  be  done  again?  And  then 
what  will  become  of  the  truth  of  this,  they  shall  not 
prevaU  against  thee? 

To  this  I  answer  two  things,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude. 

1.  That  even  those  giemies  of  the  church,  in  the 
late  dismal  swing  of  confusion,  did  not  prevail  against 
her.  For  that  only  is  a  prevailing,  that  is  a  final 
conquest. 

But  this  was  only  a  cloud  that  hindered  the  sun- 
shine for  a  while,  but  did  not  put  out  the  sun.  A 
veil  drawn  over  the  church's  face,  not  to  extinguish 
her  beauty,  but  to  hide  it  for  a  time.  In  short,  it 
was  only  an  interruption,  not  an  abolition  of  her 
happiness. 

2.  But  secondly,  I  add,  that  he  who  is  pillaged  or 
murdered  in  the  resolute  performance  of  his  duty,  is 
not  properly  prevailed  against. 

It  has  been  a  constant  tradition  of  the  church,  that 
Jeremy  himself,  to  whom  this  very  promise  was  made, 
was  barbarously  knocked  o'  the  head  and  killed  in 
Egypt  for  his  impartial  prophesying;  yet  still  this 
promise  was  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  doubt- 
less could  not  fall  to  the  ground,  however  the  pro- 
phet might. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  a  mur- 
der  and  a  conquest. 

So  that  shoidd  God  again  let  loose  the  reins  to  the 
former  tyranny;  should  he  once  more  give  the  sword 
to  faction,  ignorance,  and  discontent,  and  arm  the 
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diaboUcal  legion  that  lately  possessed  us,  and  has 
been  since  cast  out ;  should  he  commission  all  this 
rabble  to  harass  and  run  down  the  nation  with  plun- 
ders,  bloodshed,  covenants,  and  sequestrations ;  yet 
still  God  will  verify  these  words  to  every  faithful, 
courageous  officer  in  his  church,  they  shall  not  pre^ 
vail  against  thee. 

Such  an  one  may  be  plundered  indeed,  and  yet 
not  undone ;  he  may  be  sequestered,  imprisoned,  yea, 
and  slain,  and  yet,  according  to  the  soberest  judg- 
ment of  reason,  not  conquered. 

Some  may  now  think  that  the  work  of  this  exer- 
cise is  not  discharged,  unless  directions  are  given  for 
the  management  of  the  episcopal  office ;  but  I  per- 
suade myself,  that  our  government  advances  none  to 
this  office,  but  such  as  are  able  to  direct  themselves. 
However  I,  for  my  part,  had  rather  promise  obedi- 
ence, than  proffer  counsel  to  my  superiors. 

The  business  I  undertook  was  to  speak  encourage- 
ment to  those  that  shall  sit  at  the  stem  of  the 
church  in  such  a  discouraging  age,  and  to  tell  them, 
that  God  will  make  them  fenced  hraxen  walls. 
And  he  that  strikes  at  a  wall  of  brass  may  maul  his 
own  hands,  but  neither  shake  nor  demolish  that. 

Wherefore,  let  the  furies  of  a  new  confusion  break 
forth,  let  the  spiritual  trumpets  sound  another  march 
to  rebellion,  and  the  pulpit  drums  beat  up  for  vo- 
lunteers \for  the  Devil,  and  threaten  the  church 
once  more. 

Yet  the  governors  of  it  may  here  take  sanctuary 
in  the  text ;  and,  with  confidence  from  hence,  be- 
speak their  opposers. 

Who  shall  Jight  against  usf  it  is  God  that  saves. 
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Wbo  than  dedri^f  H  if  the  tmsm  God  that  dr» 

MHmden^  he  rndertd  mn4  mteribed^  m  is  mati 
hath  now  and  Jar  evermore.   Amen. 


S  E  R  M  O  N  V. 


TlTUS  i.  1. 

Paidy  a  servani  qfGod,  and  an  apoHle  ^Jews  Christy  ac- 
cording to  {hejmth  of  God's  electy  and  the  acknomledging 
qfihe  truth  which  is  qfier  godliness, 

XN  the  last  words  of  this  verse,  about  which  odIj 
our  present  discourse  shall  be  concerned,  we  have  a 
fuU  though  compendious  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
gospel,  ennobled  by  two  excellent  qualities.  One,  the 
end  of  all  philosophical  inquiries,  which  is  truth ;  the 
other,  the  design  of  all  religious  institutions,  which  ia 
godliness ;  both  united,  and  as  it  were  blended  to* 
gether  in  the  constitution  of  Christianity. 

Those  who  discourse  metaphysicaUy  of  the  nature 
of  truth,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  thing,  affirm  a  per« 
feet  ooinddence  between  truth  and  goodness ;  and  I 
bdieve  it  might  be  easily  made  out,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  perfectly  true,  but  what  is  also 
really  good.  For  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  true  propositions  may  be  framed  of  things  in 
themselves  evil,  yet  still  it  is  certain  that  the  truth 
of  those  propositions  is  good.  Nothing  so  bad  as  the 
Bevil,  or  worse  than  a  liar ;  yet  this  affirmation,  that 
the  Devil  is  a  Uar,  is  hugely  true  and  very  good 

It  would  be  endless  to  strike  forth  into  the  do* 
gies  of  truth ;  for  as  we  know  it  was  the  adored 
prirc  for  which  the  sublimest  wits  in  the  world  have 
always  run,  and  sacrificed  their  time,  their  healtht 
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their  lives,  to  the  acquist  of  it ;  so  let  it  suffice  us  to 
say  here,  that  as  reason  is  the  great  rule  of  man's 
nature,  so  truth  is  the  great  regulator  of  reason. 

I.  Now  in  this  expression  of  the  gospel's  being  the 
truth  which  is  after  godliness^  these  three  things 
are  couched. 

1.  That  it  is  simply  a  truth. 

2.  That  it  is  an  operative  truth. 

S.  That  it  is  operative  to  the  best  of  effects,  which 
is  godliness. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these ;  it  is  a  truth,  and 
upon  that  account  dares  look  its  most  inquisitive 
adversaries  in  the  face.  The  most  intricate  and 
mysterious  passages  in  it  are  vouched  by  an  infinite 
veracity ;  and  truth  is  truth,  though  clothed  in  rid- 
dles, and  surrounded  with  darkness  and  obscurity : 
as  the  sun  has  still  the  same  native,  inherent  bright- 
ness, though  wrapt  up  in  a  cloud. 

Even  those  transcendent  enigmas  of  the  Trinity, 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  they  all  chaDenge  our  assent  upon 
the  score  of  their  truth.  And  that  three  is  one  and 
one  three,  is  altogether  as  true  as  that  three  is  three, 
though  far  from  being  so  plain.  It  is  hard  indeed 
to  conceive  a  reparation  of  the  same  numerical  body 
having  been  transformed  by  so  many  changes,  yet 
we  have  the  divine  word  for  it ;  and  death  itself  is 
not  more  sure,  than  that  men  shall  rise  from  the 
dead. 

Now  the  gospel  being  a  truth,  it  follows  yet  fur- 
ther, that  if  we  run  through  the  whole  catalogue  of 
its  principles,  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  by 
legitimate  and  certain  consequence,  but  what  is  also 
true*     It  is  impossible  for  truth  to  afford  any  thing 
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but  truth.  TSitery  subh ,  principle  begets  a  GOOse- 
quence  i^r  its  own  JiJ^sn^s* 
.  S.  The  next  advauce  of  the  gospel's  excelleiicjr  is^ 
that  it  is  such  a  truth  as  is  operative.  It  does  not 
terminate  in  notion,  or  rest  in  bare,  unactive  specu- 
lation, but  from  the  head  it  shoots  forth  into  the 
hand,  and  sets  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature  at 
work.  It  does  not  dwell  in  the  mind  fifce  fiimiture, 
only  for  ornament,  but  for  use,  and  the  great  con- 
cernments of  life.  Most  sorts  of  human  knowledge 
are  like  the  treasures  of  a  covetous  man,  got  with 
labour  and  much  industry ;  and  being  got,  they  lie 
locked  up  and  wholly  unemployed :  and  indeed  the 
very  nature  of  them  abstracts  from  practice.  The 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic,  mu- 
sic, and  the  like,  they  may  fill  the  mind,  and  yet 
never  step  forth  into  one  experiment ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  thp  divine  truths  of  Christianity  is  quick 
and  restless^like  an  imprisoned  flame,  Vhich  will  be 
sure  to  force  its  passage,  and  to  display  its  brightness. 
8.  The  third  and  highest  d^p*ee  of  its  perfection 
is,  that  it  is  not  only  operative,  but  also  operative  to 
the  best  of  purposes,  which  is  to  godliness :  it  car- 
ries on  a  design  for  heaven  and  eternity.  Some 
things  are  indeed  active,  but  the  design  of  their  ac- 
tion is  trivial,  cheap,  and  contemptiUe ;  so  that,  in 
effect,  it  is  no  more  than  a  sedulous  and  a  laborious 
doing  of  nothing;  which  kind  of  actions,  should 
they  be  arrested  with  that  question.  Cut  bono  f  the 
vanity  of  such  performances  would  quickly  appear, 
that  they  were  but'>^  shooting  without  any  aim,,  a 
raising  of  a  bubble,  and  a  pursuing  of  the  wind. 
Every  thing  is  ennoUed  by  its  design ;  and  an  ac- 
tion is  advanced  in  its  worth,  when  it  drives  at  an 
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object  grand  and  necessaiy;  John  xvii.  8,  7%«#  is  tifb 
etemalf  to  inaw  thee  the  only  trueGod^  and  whom 
thou  haet  sent,  Christ  Jeeue.  It  serves  the  two 
greatest  interests  in  the  world,  which  are  the  glory 
of  the  Creatcnr  and  the  salvation  of  the  creature; 
and  this  the  gospel  does  by  being  the  truth  which  is 
qfier  godlinees. 

Which  words  may  admit  of  a  double  sense. 

1.  That  the  gospel  is  so  called,  because  it  actuaDjr 
produces  the  effects  of  godliness  in  those  that  em-* 
brace  and  profess  it.  8.  That  it  is  directly  improv- 
able into  such  consequences  and  deductions,  as  have 
in  them  a  natural  fitness,  if  complied  with,  to  engage 
the  practice  of  mankind  in  such  a  course. 

In  the  former  of  these  senses,  the  gospel  cannot 
universally  sustain  this  appellation ;  forasmuch  as  in 
many  hearts  it  is  no  sooner  conceived  but  it  proves 
abcHTtive ;  and  like  the  seed  falling  upon  stony  ground, 
it  is  choked  by  the  thorns  of  cares  and  lusts,  and 
other  corruptions  growing  up  and  hindering  it,  so  that 
it  never  brings  forth  fruit  to  perfection.  Many  en- 
tertain principles  which  they  defy  by  their  practices, 
and  unlive  all  that  they  have  believed ;  so  that  that 
whidi  was  intended  for  the  cure  of  sin,  by  accident 
becomes  its  aggravation.  Wherefore  the  latter  sense 
only  can  take  ^iBce  here ;  that  is,  that  the  gospel,  in 
its  nature,  is  the  most  apt  and  proper  instrument  of 
hcdiness  in  the  world,  the  most  naturally  productive 
of  holy  living  and  a  pious  conversation ;  unless  a 
man  |Nrevaricates  with  the  artides  of  his  faiths  runs 
counter  to  his  profession,  and  acts  contradictions. 

Now  the  truth  that  we  have  dedared  to  have  thus 
an  influence  upon  godliness,  consists  in  these  two 
things. 
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.    1.  A  right  notion  of  God. 

8.  A  right  notion  of  what  concerns  the  duty  of 
man. 

These  two  are  the  foundations  of  all  sound  and 
rationiEd  piety ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  mo* 
ment,  so  it  is  also  of  great  difficulty,  so  to  assert  and 
state  each  of  these,  both  in  their  just  latitude,  and 
yet  within  their  due  limits,  that  one  may  not  in- 
trench upon  or  evacuate  the  other. 

It  highly  concerns  us  so  to  discourse  of  God  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  that  his  prerogative  of  being 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  both  the  author  and 
finisher  of  man's  salvation,  be  not  infringed  by  such 
assertions  as  of  necessity  infer  the  contrary.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  side,  this  prerogative  of  God  is  to 
be  defended  with  such  sobriety,  as  not  in  (he  mean 
time  to  leave  the  creature  no  scope  of  duty,  or  to 
render  all  exhortations  and  threatenings,  and  other 
helps  of  action,  absurd  and  superfluous.  The  diffi* 
cuHy  of  doing  right  to  both  which,  appears  from 
this ;  that  those  who  endeavour  to  assert  one,  U8U« 
ally  encroach  upon  the  other. 

As  far  instance ;  some  a(  those  who  manage  the 
defience  of  God's  prerogative  in  being  the  first  cause 
of  all  things,  and  sovereign  author  of  our  salvation^ 
assert  that  the  creature  never  advances  into  action, 
but  by  an  irresistible  predetermination  of  the  faculty 
to  that  action ;  upon  the  presence  of  which  prede- 
termination the  fiuniHy  cannot  but  act,  and  upon  the 
aboence  or  defect  of  which,  it  cannot  possibly  move  or 
determine  itself.  And  then,  over  and  above  this 
pndetermination,  they  assert  a  concurrence  of  God 
to  that  action  of  the  power  or  faculty,  perfectly  the 
same  with  that  action.   Which  assertions,  in  spite  of 
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all  qualifications  of  them,  leare  it  unapprehensible 
what  place  can  reasohably  be  left  for  addressing 
exhortations  to  the  will,  when  it  is  not  at  all  in 
its  power  to  proceed  to  the  performance  of  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  exhorted,  but  solely  in  the  power  of 
him  that  exhorts. 

On  the  contrary;  those. who  would  redeem  the 
will  from  this  inactivity,  usually  extend  the  freedom 
of  it  to  that  compass,  as  to  make  God  a  mere  stander 
by  in  the  great  business  of  the  souVs  salvation ;  it 
being  at  tlK  courtesy  of  the  will's  choice  and  accept- 
ance, whiUier  all  that  God  does  towards  the  saving 
of  a  man  shall,  in  the  issue,  become  efiectual  or  not 
eflPectual  to  that  purpose.  Such  will  not  aUow  any 
thing  to  be  liberty  of  will,  but  a  perfect  equilibrium^ 
and  iadifferency  of  choice  as  to  good  or  evil ;  wfaidi 
for  papists  to  assert,  who  in  this  assertion  lay  the 
foundation  ef  their  pretended  merits,  is  no  wonder ; 
but  why  protestants  should  be  so  fond  of  it,  I  see  no 
reason :  for  that  this  indifferency  to  good  and  evil  is 
not  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  essence  of  the  will's 
liberty,  is  clear  from  this ;  that  then  the  saints,  who 
are  confirmed  in  the  love  of  God  and  goodness,  so 
that  they^  cannot  sin,  or  choose  that  which  is  evil, 
could  not  ite  said  to  love  God  freely ;  nor  the  devils 
to  sin  freely,  for  they  cannot  choose  but  sin ;  nor 
Christ  to  have  done  actions  of  holiness  freely,  for  he 
could  not  do  otherwise.  Besides  that  the  supposition 
of  original  sin,  and  the  total  depravation  of  man's 
nature,  renders  such  a  liberty  in  those  that  are  not 
renewed  by  baptism  strangely  absurd;  for  it  is  an 
apparent  making  of  a  corrupt  tree  to  Inring  forth 
good  fruit. 

But  you  will  say,  tiiat  this  nullifies  oil  exhorts- 
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tioDs  to  piety;  since  a  main  in  this  case  cannot 
totally  coipe  up  to  the  thing  he  is  exhorted  to.  But 
to  this. I  answer,  that  the  consequence  does  not  Hold: 
for  an  exhortation  is  not  frustrate5  if  a  man  be  but 
able  to  come  up  to  it  partially,  though  not  entirely 
and  perfectly.  As»  take  a  man  under  the  original 
depravation  pf  nature ;  though  in  this  condition  he 
cannot  avoid  all  sin,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  man* 
ner  of  the  action,  yet  there  is  no  particular  sin  but 
he  may  forbear;  though  the  imperfection  and  ob- 
liquity of  the  end  or  motive  inducing  him  so  to  for- 
bear it,  makes  the  manner  of  that  forbearance  not 
wholly  void  of  fault.  A  man  unr^enerate,  and  un- 
renewed by  grace,  may  choose  whether  he  will  be 
drunk,  fornicate,  or  swear;  but  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  be  acted  to  these  forbearances,  out  of  a  love 
to  God,  to  piety,  or  virtue ;  and  yet  if  they  proceed 
not  from  such  a  principle,  such  forbearances  are>  in 
the  sight  of  God,  but  faulty  and  imperfect. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  giving  an  account  of 
these  matters  there  is  a  knot  on  both  sides ;  and  that, 
upon  a  nice  screwing  of  consequences,  not  easily  to  be 
resolved ;  yet  surely  it  concerns  us  so  to  discourse  of 
these  points  in  general,  as  neither  to  clip  the  divinie 
prerogative,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  tie  up  the 
creature  so,  as  to  undermine  duty  by  taking  away  the 
energy  of  precepts,  threatenings,  and  exhortations. 

II.  To  proceed  therefore.  There  are  three  things 
that  I  shall  deduce  from  this  description  of  the  gos- 
pel's bejjdg  the  Uxith  according  to  godliness. 

1.  That  the  nature  and  prime  essential  design  of 
religion  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  good  life,  by  ad- 
ministering arguments  and  motives  inducing  to  it. 

2.  That  so  much  knowledge  of  truth  as  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  engage  men's  lives  in  the  practice  of  godli* 
ness,  serves  the  necessary  ends  of  religion. 

For  I  shew,  if  godliness  were  the  design,  it  ought 
also,  by  consequence,  to  be  the  measure  of  men's 
knowledge  in  this  particular. 

S.  That  whatsoever  doth  in  itself  or  its  direct 
consequences  undermine  the  motives  of  a  good  lifi^ 
is  contrary  to  and  destructive  of  Christian  religion. 

1.  That  the  nature  and  prime  essential  design  of 
religion  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  good  life,  by  ad* 
ministering  arguments  and  motives  inducing  to  it. 

It  were  to  be  wbhed,  that  to  produce  reasons  and 
proofs  for  such  a  proposition  were  wbdly  needless 
and  vain ;  yet  since  the  capricious  and  fantastic  no* 
tions  of  some  men  have  made  it  much  otherwise,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  dear  up  the  assertion  I  have  laid 
down  by  these  arguments. 

1.  The  first  is,  because  religion  designs  the  service 
of  God,  by  gaining  over  to  his  obedience  that  which 
is  most  exceftent  in  man,  and  that  is,  the  actions  of 
his  life,  and  continual  converse.  That  these  are  the 
most  considerable  is  dear  firom  hence;  because  all 
other  actions  naturally  {H*oceed  in  a  subserviency  to 
these.  As  the  actions  of  a  man's  understanding, 
directing,  and  of  his  will  commanding,  they  are  all 
designed  far  the  regulation  of  his  constant  beha* 
viour;  and  that  which  is  the  end  to  whidi  other 
things  are  designed,  is,  as  such,  more  excellent  than 
those  things  designed  to  that  end. 

2.  The  design  of  religion  is  man's  salvation :  but 
men  are  not  saved  as  they  are  more  knowing  or 
assent  to  more  propositions,  but  as  they  are  more 
pious  than  others.  Practice  is  the  thing  that  sane* 
tifies  knowledge ;  and  faith  without  works  expires. 
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and  becomes  *  dead  thing,  a  cai^ass,  (and  ^onse-  '^' 
ifoeatfy  nokMtke  to  God^  who,  eren  to  those  who     1 
know  the  best  tMngs,  pronounced  no  ^blessing  till    / 
tlicy  do  them.    Upon  this  ground  it  id,  that  when 
a  man  would  gather  some  comfortable  assurance  of 
his  ftiture  estate,  he  does  not  seek  for  evidenced 
firom  bis  knowledge,  and  the  boldness  of  his  belief, 
but  firom  his  godliness,  and  the  several  instances  of 
an  hcltj  i^,  the  only  infallible  demonstration  of  a 
sincere  "^eart ;  otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  hell  is 
j»ved  with  the  heada/nf  the  knowing  and  the  wick*  ^' 
ed,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  damned  made  up  of 
sudi  as  knew  tbeir  master's  will,  and  did  it  not. 

8.  A  third  argument  is  from  hence,  that  the  dis* 
criminating  excellency  of  Christianity  consists  not 
so  much  in  this,  that  it  discovers  more  sublime 
truths,  Of  indeed  more  excellent  precepts  than  phi- 
kaophy,  (though  it  does  this  also,)  as  that  it  suggests 
more  ef&caciood  arguments  to  enforce  the  perform- 
ance of  those  precepts,  than  any  other  religion  or 
insfitotion  whaitsoever.  Compare  the  precepts  of 
Fyiftagons,  of  the  stoics,  and  of  Christian  religion  : 
Does  Christian  religion  commend  piety  towards  God, 
and  justice  to  our  neighbour?  Does  it  arraign  vi- 
cious affections  and  corrupt  desires?  So  do  they. 
Wherein  then  has  it  the  preeminence  ?  Why  in  this ; 
that  afteir  they  had  taught  the  world  their  duty, 
what  they  were  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do,  they  had 
no  arguments  prevalent  with  the  nature  of  men, 
above  their  contrary  propensions,  to  bind  them  over 
to  such  practices. 

But  Christianity  has  backed  all  its  precepts  with 
eternal  life  and  eternal  death  to  the  perimmers  or 
nc^ecCers  of  them;  whereas  philosophy  could  do 
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nothing,  but  bj  takii^  in  the  assistance  of  Habahms 
stories,  or  by  telling  men,  that  virtue  was  a  sufficient 
reward  to  itself;  which,  upon  all  experieice,  has 
been  found  an  argument  infinitely  short,  and  unable 
to  bear  up  the  practices  of  men,  contrary  to  the  soli- 
citations of  their  opposite,  impetuous  corruptions. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  ailment  is  from  this; 
that  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  religions  in 
the  world,  yet  men  hereafter  will  generally  be  con- 
demned for  the  same  things;  that  is,  for  their 
breaches  of  morality.  Men  shall  be  condemned  for 
being  false,  lustful,  injurious,  profane,  hvers  qfplea^ 
sure  more  than  lovers  qf  Grod,  and  the  like.  But 
these  are  the  sins  of  all  nations,  and  are  universally 
found  in  the  profession  of  all  religions. 

It  is  confessed  there  shaU  be  an  accesaon  to  men's 
guUt,  and  more  or  less  fuel  added  to  their  torments, 
according  as  the  religion  they  lived  under  admi- 
nistered to  them  clearer  or  obscurer  notions  of  duty, 
and  more  or  less  pr^nant  instructions  to  the  exer- 
cise of  piety ;  otherwise,  men  shall  not  so  much  be 
condemned  for  not  believing  of  riddles  and  hard 
sentences,  as  for  not  practising  of  plain  duties :  for 
this  is  that  which  religion  drives  at ;  not  to  subtilize 
men's  conceptions,  but  to  rectify  their  manners. 

And  these  are  briefly  my  reasons  for  the  first  de- 
duction from  the  words,  namely,  that  the  nature  and 
prime  essential  design  of  religion  is  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  good  life,  by  administering  arguments  and 
motives  inducing  to  it. 

2.  A  second  inference  from  the  gospel's  being  the 
truth  according  to  godliness  is  this. 

That  so  much  knowledge  of  truth  as  is  sufficient 
to  engage  men's  lives  in  the  practice  of  godliness, 
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serves  the  necessary  ends  of^  religion ;  for  if  godliness 
be  the  design,  it  ought  also,  by  consequence,  to  be 
the  measure  of  men's  knowledge  in  this  particular : 
which  consideration,  well  and  didy  improved^  would 
discover  how  needless  it  is,  to  say  no  ihore,  that 
ignorant  people  should  be  let  loose  to  read  and  judge 
of  writings  that  they  do  not  understand.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  briefly  and  catechistically 
taught  them,  is  enough  to  save  their  souls ;  buti  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  read  themselves  into  such 
opinions  and  persuasions,  as  may  at  length  destroy  a 
government,  and  fire  a  whole  kingdom :  and  for  this 
I  shall  not  seek  for  arguments,  after  experience. 

8.  The  third  and  great  consequence,  from  the 
gospel's  being  the  truth  according  to  godliness^  shall 
be  this« 

That  whatsoever  does  in  itself,  or  its  direct  con- 
sequences, undermine  the  motives  of  a  good  life,  is 
contrary  to  and  destructive  of  Christian  religion. 

Now  the  doctrines  that  more  immediately  concern 
a  good  life  are  reducible  to  these  three  heads. 

1,  Such  as  concern  the  justification  of  a  sinner. 

2.  Such  as  concern  the  rule  of  manners. 
S.  And  such  as  concern  repentance. 

All  which  things  are  such  vital  ingredients  of  re- 
ligion, that  an  error  in  any  of  them  is  like  poison  in' 
a  fountain,  which  must  certainly  convey  death  and 
contagion  to  every  one  that  shall  taste  the  streams. 
It  wiH  be  of  some  moment  therefore  to  bring  the" 
doctrines  that  lie  under  these  several  heads  to  a  par- 
ticulai^  examination,  that  so,  having  a  distinct  view 
of  life  and  death  before  us,  we  may  both  secure  our 
choice  and  direct  our  practice* 
.  First  of  all  then,  concerning  the  justification  of  a 
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Aimer.  The  great  burineas  that  we  have  ib  tUs 
world,  is  to  endeavour  to  be  saved,  and  the  means 
to  that  is  to  be  justified.  This,  therefeKp  ia  the 
great  mark  at  which  all  our  actions  are  to  be  le- 
veiled^  the  great  prize  for  which  we  run :  and,  con- 
sequently, if  it  is  not  stated  and  proposed  to  us  upon 
such  terms  as  shall  employ  and  call  forth  the  utmost 
attempts  of  the  soul,  the  nerves  of  piety  are  cut, 
and  obedience  is  overlaid  by  takmg  away  its  ne- 
cessity. How  this  may  be  done,  let  us  take  a  brief 
survey. 

1.  First  then,  that  doctrine  that  holds  that  the 
covenant  of  grace  is  not  estaUiahed  upon  conditions^ 
and  that  nothing  of  performance  is  required  on  man's 
part  to  give  him  an  interest  in  it,  but  only  to  be* 
lieve  that  he  is  justified ;  this  certainly  subverta  aU 
the  motives  of  a  good  life.  But  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  antinomians :  and  the  foundation  of  this  they 
have  laid  in  another  wild,  erroneous  assertion,  that 
every  bdiever  was  actually  justified  firom  eternity, 
and  that  his  faith  is  only  a  declaration  of  this  to  hia 
conscience,  but  no  ways  effective  of  any  alteraJdon 
of  his  state  or  condition.  Justified  in  the  sight  of 
Ood  he  was  before  his  bdief,  but  has  belief  at  length 
gives  him  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  ao  makes  him 
not  more  safe,  but  more  confident  than  he  waa 
before. 

But  certainly  this  inevitably  takes  away  the  ne- 
cessity of  godliness :  for  it  asserts  that  a  sinner^  and 
an  ungodly  person,  while  such,  may  stand  justifled 
before  God.  For  the  better  understanding  of  which 
we  must  observe,  that  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  a 
sinner  in  a  double  respect:  1.  In  respect  of  the  law, 
as  haviqg  not  continued  in  all  things  written  in  the 
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Ihw,  tb  do  them.  i.  In  respect  c^  the  gospel,  as 
Imving  not  bdieved  and  repented;  which  are  the 
terms  upon  wbkh^  through  Christy  we  are  accepted 
as  righteous. 

As  for  the  former  of  these  respects,  aH  men  are 
sinners  upon  a  legal  score,  as  not  having  performed 
an  entire,  indefective,  legal  obedience.  But  in  the 
latter  sense,  upon  evangelical  allowances,  a  man  that 
believes  is  not  counted  to  be  in  a  state  of  sin,  though 
legally  he  iS; 

Now  the  forementioned  doctrine  allows  justifica- 
tion to  these  sinners  also ;  for  if  a  man  is  actually 
and  perfectly  justified  from  all  eternity,  whereas  he 
conies  but  in  some  period  of  his  life  to  believe  and 
repent,  does  it  not  invincibly  follow,  that  he  was 
justified  before  that  belief  and  repentance ;  and,  con- 
sequently, while  be  was  under  an  estate  of  unbelief 
and  impenitence  ?  which  assertion  is  the  very  bane 
of  all  piety  and  gospel  obedience.  It  dashes  aU  in- 
dustry in  the  .ways  of  hdiness^4odges  a  man's  hands 
in  his  bosom, Nand  renders  a  pious  life  superfluous 
and  precarious. 

2.  That  doctrine  that  teaches  that  a  man  may  be 
accepted  with  God  for  the  righteousness  and  merits 
of  other  saints,  poisons  and  perverts  the  nature  of 
justification,  so  as  to  render  it  utterly  ineffectual  to 
engage  men  in  a  course  of  godliness.  For  if  there  is 
a  treasury  of  good  works  and  merits  deposited  in 
the  custody  of  the  church,  and  to  be  dispensed  by 
her  to  whom  she  pleases,  for  dl  the  purposes  of  sal- 
vation, a  man  need  not  be  rich  in  good  works  of  his 
own,  provided  he  be  rich  enough  in  money  to  pur- 
ciiaae  himself  a  propriety  in  those  of  other  men.  So 
that  it  is  not  a  good  U£e,  but  a  good  purse  that  is 
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necessary  to  the  justification  of  a  sinner :  yet  upon 
such  wretched  doctrines  as  these  is  built  one  of  the 
most  externally  glorious  fabrics  that  the  world  bat 
yet  seen. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  does  equalfy 
evacuate  all  motives  to  a  good  life ;  for  if  his  right* 
eousness,  which  is  infinitely  perfect  and  exact,  be  im^ 
puted  to  us,  what  need  we  produce  any  of  our  own  ? 
To  this  I  answer,  that  the  reason  is  not  the  same. 
For  though  the  righteousness  of  Christ  be  imputed 
to  us,  yet  it  renders  not  a  good  life  on  our  part 
needless,  since  this  is  made  the  very  condition  of 
that  imputation.  That  is,  if  we  fill  the  measures  of 
sincerity,  in  doing  the  utmost  that  we  are  aUe, 
Christ's  righteousness  shall  be  imputed  to  us  for 
justification,  notwithstanding  our  failing. in  many 
things,  which,  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  we  have  not  done.  Thus,  therefore,  the  im- 
putation of  Christ's  righteousness  is  suspended  upon 
a  man's  own  personal  righteousness,  as  its  necessary 
antecedent  condition. 

But  now  it  is  otherwise  in  the  imputation  of  the 
merits  of  the  saints  to  any  man,  since  this  cannot 
proceed  upon  any  such  condition  of  personal  obedi- 
ence on  his  part.  For  thus  the  argument  against  it 
will  run  :  either  that  man  does  the  utmost  that  he  is 
able,  and  lives  as  well  as  he  can,  according  to  the 
terms  of  evangelical  sincerity,  or  he  does  not ;  if  he 
does,  then  what  need  can  he  have  of  the  righteous- 
ness and  merits  of  the  saints,  who  themselves  were 
able  to  do  no  more  while  they  lived  in  the  flesh  ? 
But  if  he  does  not  acquit  himself  in  an  holy  life,  and 
it  be  admitted  that  the  righteousness  of  the  saints 
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may  supply  such  a  defect,  so  as  to  render  the  man 
accepted  before  Ood ;  is  it  not  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
that  by  this  means  the  sinner  is  discharged  from 
pressing  after  godliness,  as  necessary  to  his  justifica^ 
tion  ?  For  it  seems  he  may  want  it,  and  yet,  for  all 
that,  have  his  business  done  to  his  hand. 

How  much  the  great  God  has  been  dishonoured, 
and  how  many  poor  souls  have  been  murdered,  by 
such  assertions  as  these,  is  sad  to  consider :  for  they 
have  been  abused  into  a  confidence  in,  and  reliance 
upon,  such  supports ;  which,  in  the  invaluable  con- 
cernments of  eternity,  have  deceived  and  given  them 
the  dip,  and  let  them  fall  without  remedy  into  the 
bottomless  gulf  of  endless  perdition.  God  amend  or 
rebuke  such  pernicious  impostors. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  the  doctrines 
that  relate  to  the  rule  of  life  and  manners,  which  is 
the  law  of  God. 

1  •  First  then,  that  doctrine  that  exempts  all  be- 
lievers from  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law  is  di- 
rectly destructive  of  all  godliness ;  which  doctrine  is 
taught  and  asserted  by  the  antinomians,  who  from 
thence  derive  that  name,  as  being  opposers  of  the 
law.  But  now,  if  there  be  no  obligation  upon  men 
to  the  duties  of  the  moral  law,  how  can  it  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  perform  any  such  duties?  and 
consequently  the  command  of  loving  God  with  all 
their  strength  and  all  their  soul,  of  not  worshipping 
images,  of  not  dishonouring  God's  name,  of  obeying 
parents,  of  not  committing  murder  and  adultery, 
and  the  like,  concerns  not  these  persons.  But  if 
this  be  their  opinion,  it  is  well  that  they  are  not 
aUe  to  eseape  the  force  of  human  laws,  as  they  da 
the  obligation  of  the  divine. 
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I  confess  the  apostle  Paul  ofteBtimes  efpoBm  tie 
law  to  grace^  and  affirms  of  believers,  tbat  they  are 
not  under  the  late,  but  untier  grace.  But  what  does 
be  mean  by  these  expressions  ?  why  his  meaning  is 
founded  upon  a  twofold  aooqitation  of  the  law. 

1.  That  it  may  be  taken  as  a  oovenant  cooyejring 
life  upon  absolute,  entire,  indefective  obedience,  and 
awarding  death  to  those  who  £Edl  in  the  least  iota  or 
punctilio. 

S.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  of  life  and  a  tran- 
script of  the  duty  of  man. 

Now  it  is  in  the  former  sense  only  that  believers 
are  not  under  the  law ;  for  if  they  were,  they  could 
not  possiUy  be  saved,  since  all  men  have  sinned ;  and 
the  law,  as  a  covenant,  promises  life  only  upon  the 
terms  of  such  an  exact  obedience,  as  excludes  all 
sin.  But  the  covenant  of  grace,  under  which  be- 
lievers are,  promises  life  upon  condition  of  such  obe- 
dience as  is  sincere,  though  legally  imperfect :  that 
is,  such  an  one  as  is  not  absolutely  exclusive  of  all 
sin,  but  only  of  the  reign,  and  power,  and  dominion 
of  sin. 

Yet  all  this  does  not  loose  them  from  the  oUigft- 
tion  of  the  law  as  it  is  a  rule  of  'Ufe,  to  which  they 
are  to  conform  their  actions.  The  law  tells  believers 
what  they  are  to  do,  and  withal  oUiges  them  to  do 
it ;  but  what  measure  of  obedience  wijl  be  accepted 
of  a  man,  in  order  to  his  salvatioii,  that  ia  deteiw 
n^ned  not  by  this  rule,  but  by  the  coveniMit  of  gnoc 
declared  in  the  gospel ;  which,  upon  the  account  o£ 
Christ's  merits,  pardons  and  dispenses  with  many 
deviations  from  that  strict  rule^  and  condepnns  ibr 
none,  but  such  as  axe  inconid&tent  with  a  stM;e  oS 
sincerity. 
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The  fdremaaktiooed  peraons,  who  cashkr  tins  6b« 
l^pRtioii  <^  the  law  also,  and  admit  il;  far  not  so 
much  as  a  rule,  resigning  themselTetl  up  to  the  sole 
conduct  of  their  own  heart,  which  tfaej  call  the 
spirit ;  these,  I  say,  as  needs  they  must,  assert  also^ 
that  believers  cannot  sin :  for  since  sin  is  a  trans- 
gression of  a  law,  it  roundly  follows,  that  those  who 
are  obliged  to  no  law  can  be  guilty  of  no  trans^ 
gression. 

But  this  doctrine  is  so  broadly  impious,  that  it 
does  not  undermine  a  good  life,  but  directly  blow  it 
down.  And  therefore  I  shall  only  say  this  of  the 
abettors  of  it,  that  those  who  can  own  themsdves  to 
be  without  Wn,  demonstrate  themselres  to  be  with- 
out shame. 

8.  That  doctrine  which  asserts  any  sin  to  be  in 
its  nature  venial,  that  is,  such  as  Ood  cannot  in  jus- 
tice punish  with  damnation,  tends  to  subvert  a  good 
Hfe :  but  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Borne  asserts 
this ;  and  lays  the  foundation  of  this  assertion  in  a 
distinction  between  wortu  done  against  the  law, 
and  works  done  beside  the  law.  Now  they  say  a 
thing  is  done  beside  the  law^  when  though  it  is  a 
deviation  from  the  law,  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
end  of  the  law,  which  is  love  to  6od»  but  very  fairly 
eonaistent  with  it :  that  is,  though  a  man  does  sudi 
mid  surh  thii^,  yet  the  doii^  of  them  ejects  not 
the  love  oS  God  out  of  his  heart,  and  so  long  the  de- 
sign and  purpose  of  the  law  is  served  and  C(miplied 
with,  notwithstanding  all  such  diminutive  tnms- 
gvessiaisi. 

But  thi&  discaarse  ia  very  weak  and  impertinent. 
For  whes  they  saj,  that  some  actions  destroy  not 
the  creature's  love  to  God,  and  so  are  only  beside 
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-the  km,  as  not  overthrowing  the  end  of  it ;  thej 
either  understand  that  those  actions  destroy  not  that 
love  as  to  the  habit,  or  the  act.  If  they  intend  the 
former,  they  speak  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  an 
action  may  be  sinful»  and  yet  not  drive  the  principle 
of  habitual  love  to  God  out  of  the  soul ;  forasmuch 
as  an  habit  is  not  destroyed  by  every  contrary  ac- 
tion: as  a  man  may  be  habitually  holy,  and  yet 
sometimes  be  surprised  with  the  commission  of  un- 
holy actions ;  and  as  to  the  main,  a  wise  man,  though 
possibly  he  may  have  spoke  or  done  some  things  in 
his  life  unwisely.  But  however,  neither  the  holiness 
of  one,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  other,  makes  an  un- 
holy or  unwise  action  to  be  upon  that  account  holy 
or  wise. 

.  But  if,  on  the  other  side,  they  assert,  that  these 
kind  of  sins  interrupt  not  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
creature's  love  to  God,  they  will  prove  that  which 
J  believe  was  never  yet  proved ;  namely,  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man,  in  one  and  the  same  action,  to 
deviate  from  the  law  of  Grod,  and  yet  to  exert  an  act 
of  love  towards  him ;  which  indeed  amounts  to  a 
plain  contradiction :  for  since  to  love  God  is  to  per- 
form his  commands,  if  we  assert  that  that  love  is 
not  for  the  present  hindered  or  intermitted  by  some 
transgressions  of  those  commands,  does  it  not  dearly 
follow,  that  a  man  may  perform  the  command,  and 
yet  transgress  it  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  very 
same  action  ? 

But  it  is  not  directly  my  business  to  insist  here 
upon  the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  but  to  dembn-^ 
strate  the  impiety  of  it,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  abate 
men's  endeavours  in  the  pursuit  of  a  stricter  course 
of  holiness ;  which  surely  it  does  with  a  very  great 
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and  pernicious  efficacy.  For  if  men  can  pervert 
their  judgments  so,  as  to  look  upon  some  deviations 
£rom  the  kw  of  6od»  the  great  rule  bf  life,  as  no 
sins,  taking  sin  strictly  and  properly,  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  a  general  undervaluation  of  the  nature  of 
sin;  and,  keeping  a  due  proportion,  if  small  sins 
must  pass  for  no  sins,  the  greatest  sins  must  lose 
many  degrees  of  their  greatness.  The  heart  of  man 
will  insensibly  be  wrought  upon  to  make  a  sport  of 
sin,  and  to  trifle  with  two  the  most  dreadful  things 
in  the  world,  a  strict  law  and  an  infinite  justice. 

But  there  are  no  two  things  that  seem  to  bear  so 
great  a  resemblance  one  to  another,  as  the  state  of 
the  Christian  church  perverted  by  the  doctors  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  state  of  the  Jevrish  church 
corrupted  by  the  glosses  and  doctrines  of  the  Pha^ 
risees.  For  as  the  Romists  hold  fast  the  distinction 
of  mortal  and  venial  sins;  so  the  Pharisees,  with 
the  same  result,  distinguished  of  the  divine  precepts 
and  commandments^  that  some  were  greats  that  is, 
necessary  to  be  observed,  and  some  9maU^  that  is, 
such  as  did  not  bind  the  conscience  with  so  strict  an 
obligation,  but  that  the  violation  of  them  might, 
with  a  very  fair  comportment  with  the  divine  jus- 
tice; be  dispensed  with.  And  it  is  with  direct  allu« 
sion  to  this  distinction  of  theirs,  that  our  Saviour 
speaks  in  Matt.  v.  19,  Whosoever  shall  break  one 
of  these  lea^t  commandments^  and  shall  teach  men 
to  do  sOy  he  shall  he  called  the  least  in  the  hing^ 
dom  of  heaven ;  that  is,  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  he 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  there  at  all;  least  being 
here  not  only  a  term  of  diminution,  but  of  absolute 
negation. 

The  meaning  and  design  of  those  words  was 
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Chxiflt*B  dearing  h&iiself  from  the  commoli  impnta^ 
tioii  that  the  scribes  attd  {Aarifees  huided  him  with, 
of  being  an  undarminer  of  the  law  of  Moses.  As  if 
he  had  said,  I  am  so  far  from  having  an  intent  to 
destroj  or  untie  the  binding  force  of  the  law,  that  I 
enforce  a  stricter  observation  of  it  than  those  that 
make  this  charge  against  me.  For  whereas  tfaej 
teach  that  some  of  the  divine  commandments  are  to 
be  reputed  little,  and  such  as  men  are  not  bound  to 
the  strict  observance  of;  I  on  the  contrary  affirm, 
that  there  are  no  such  little  commands,  (as  they  call 
them,)  but  that  the  very  least  of  them  obliges  so  in- 
dispensably, that  the  violation  and  n^;lect  of  it  will» 
without  repentance,  exclude  fixim  heaven,  and  bind 
over  to  damnation. 

And  no  question,  but,  were  he  now  amongst  us,  he 
would  rebuke  the  modem  Pharisees,  and  patrons  of 
venial  sins,  in  the  same  manner ;  who,  by  that  un^ 
hallowed  distinction,  have  lopped  off  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  that  obliging  force  that  belongs  to  every 
divine  precept,  and  so  in  effect  have  made  the  law 
itself  faulty  and  defective ;  not  obliging  where  men 
are  pleased  not  to  be  obliged ;  and  making  that  to 
be  no  duty,  which  licentious  persons  are  unwilling 
should  be  so.  Indeed  he  that  sins  against  the  law  is 
bad  enough,  but  he  that  makes  e?en  the  law  to  sin, 
that  he  may  discharge  himself,  is  incurable  and  in* 
suffisraUe. 


SERMON  VI. 


Titus  i.  I. 
^^The  aehnowledging  qfihe  truth  which  is  q/ier  godliness. 

S.  X  HAT  doctrine  that  aaserts,  that  it  is  m  meoiS 
power  to  supererogate,  and  to  do  wovks  of  posrfec* 
tion  over  and  above  what  is  requii^  of  them  hf: 
way  of  precept,  tends  to  the  undenmniDg^  and  hu> 
derance  of  a  godly  life.  Works  of  evangeMcal  per^ 
fectkm  or  sufieren^ation  are  defined,  anch  as  a  man 
may  without  sin  not  do»  but,  if  be  does  tbem^  tihcgr 
entitle  him  to  a  grater  lewwd.  Whioh  asseridon 
carries  along  with  it  this  visoUe  impiety,  that  a 
man  is  not  ohUged  to  do  the  utmost,  in  the  way  of 
boHnesa^  that  he  can ;  for  the  law  is  the  measure  of 
men's  obligation,  and  no  man  is  obliged  to  any  tiling 
is  his  duty,  but  what  the  law  obliges  him  to :  but  if 
it  is  n»  his  power  to  do  some  sublime  woridi  of  bolii* 
ness,  over  and  above  what  the  law  exacts  of  him,  it 
clearly  &llows,  that  without  am  he  may  omit  the  do* 
h^  of  them;  for  where  there  is  no  law  tliece  is  no 
sin :  and  here  we  suppose  the  obligation  of  the  l&w 
not  to  eiitend  thus  far. 

Now  sordy  there  can  be  no  greater  a  stop  to  an 
active  endeavour,  than  to  state  the  proportions  of 
men's  duty  less  than  the  proportions  of  their  strength 
and  ability;  and  to  assure  them,  that  they  do  all 
tiiat  is.  necessary  for  them  to  do,  though  they  do 
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much  less  than  they  are  able.  It  seems  by  this,  that 
God  does  not  call  for  all  their  strength  and  all  their 
souls,  but  they  have  great  reserves  of  both  left  en- 
tirely in  their  own  disposal ;  nay,  and  those  of  much 
greater  worth  and  excellence  than  what  the  law  de^ 
raands  from  them ;  since  the  doing  of  these  advances 
them  to  an  higher  perfection,  and  prepares  for  them 
a  greater  and  a  brighter  crown  than  all  the  rest  of 
their  obedience. 

But  if  this  were  so,  how  shall  we  make  out  the 
sense  of  those  precepts  that  command  us  to  strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate;  and  to  press  forward  to 
^  mark  qftheprite  of  ike  high  eaUing;  and  to  use 
our  utmost  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  elec- 
lion  sure ;  that  having  done-  aU^  we  may  be  able  to 
stand ;  and  the  like.  Certainly  these  are  expressions 
that  stretch  endeavours  to  the  h^hest,  aifd  determine 
in  no  less  compass  than  the  whole  tliat  a  man  by  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul  can  perform. 

Nor  can  it  avail  the  persons  that  we  contend  with 
to  reply,  that  God  vouchsafes  us  those  assistances  of 
grace,  that  are  able  to  bear  men  beyond  the  lines  of 
mere  duty;  for  the  dispensations  of  grace  would,  upon 
these  terms,  put  us  into  the  same  condition  of  per- 
fection, that  we  are  to  expect  only  in  a  state  of  glory. 
Grace  indeed  extinguishes  the  reign  of  sin,  but  it 
does  not  wholly  extirpate  the  inherence  of  it  as  to  all 
the  remainders.  It  makes  a  man  that  he  will  not 
devote  and  give  himself  over  to  the  practice  of  sin, 
but  it  does  not  whoUy  rescue  him  from  the  surprise 
of  many  infirmities. 

And  were  not  these  men  fuller  of  pride  than  per- 
fection, and  more  Pharisees  than  Christians,  they 
would  acknowledge  so  much,  andi  let  down  thos^ 
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Jg^J^djLlduj^^  of  their  high  pretences  of  a  double  re-* 
fined  sanctity,  upon  the  sight  of  their  black  feet  and 
pdluted  goings.  For  surely  they  have  not  yet  con-^ 
vinced  the  world  of  the  feasibleness  and  truth  of  their 
propositions,  by  any  manifest  transcriptions  of  them 
upon  their  lives*  But  can.  these  doctors  style  them-* 
sdves  angelical  from  any  thing  that  they  do,  what- 
soever they  are  pleased  to  teach  ?  I  cannot  see  but 
that  a  friar  or  a  Jesuit  is  subject  to  the  same  passion? 
and  irregular  motions  that  other  men  are.  Nor  can 
I  perceive  that  their  lives  proceed  in  such  a  super^ 
natural  strictness,  and  transcendency  of  piety,  above 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  should  do  weU  to  prove 
their  doctrines  of  perfection  by  instance  and  exam- 
ple ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  a  thing  may  be  done, 
by  shewing  that  actually  it  has  been  done :  but  if 
they  cannot,  they  should  first  acquit  themselves  in 
point  of  duty,  before  they  flourish  it  with  their  su- 
pererogations ;  and  think  of  ^^ying  their  debts,  be- 
fore they  go  about  to  purchase,  y 

Besides,  to  assert  that  the  perfection,  commanded 
by  the  law,  is  less  than  the  perfection  that  the  pow- 
er of  man  can  raise  itself  to,  seems  an  high  imputa- 
tion upon  God's  wisdom  and  holiness,  as  he  is  a  le- 
gislator ;  the  design  of  which  must  needs  be  to  work 
up  the  creature  to  the  highest  conformity  to  himself, 
that  a  created  nature  is  capable  of.  But  he  that,  in- 
stead of  stretching  himself  to  the  latitude  of  the  law, 
contracts  the  law  to  his  own  measures,  will  find  that 
God,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  him,  will  have  re- 
course to  his  own  rule,  and  not  correct  a  true  origi- 
nal by  a  false  copy. 

4.  That  doctrine  that  places  it  in  the  power  of  any 
mere  mortal  man  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  Christy 
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go  as  to  discharge  mj  man,  in  any  case,  flrom  being 
ddiged  by  them^  is  higldjr  destructive  of  holy  living : 
hot  so  does  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  tlut 
vests  soch  a  diqienshig  power  in  the  pope ;  by  which 
tiiey  raise  the  pretended  chair  of  St.  Peter  above  the 
throne  of  Christ  himself:  for  the  sovereign  power 
resides  not  so  mnch  in  him  that  makes  the  law,  as 
in  him  that  is  aUe  to  do  with  the  law  what  he 
pleases  when  it  is  made,  by  either  continuing  or  sus- 
pending the  obligation  of  it  Christ  indeed  has  giv^ 
laws  to  his  diuich;  Imt  when  it  is  at  the  pq)e's  ]dea- 
sure,  whether  those  laws  shall  oUige  or  not  oblige,  I 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  meanest  reason,  who, 
in  this  case,  must  be  accounted  superior. 

The  laws  of  men  are  dispensable,  because  the  na- 
ture of  them  subjects  them  to  the  reason  of  dispen- 
sation ;  that  is,  because  no  human  lawgiver  is  of  that 
wisdom,  as  to  provide  against  aU  future  inconveni- 
ences  in  tiie  constitution  of  laws,  but  that  the  obser- 
vation of  them  may  sometimes  run  men  upon  greater 
nus€Ue&,  than  the  making  of  them  was  designed  to 
prevent :  but  Christ  was  of  diat  infinite  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  as  to  enact  laws  of  that  universal  com- 
pliance with  all  the  conditions  of  man,  that  there  can 
be  no  new,  emergent  inconvenience  unforeseen  by 
him,  that  should  at  any  time  make  the  obligation  of 
them  to  cease. 

It  is  possible  indeed,  that  the  law  may  cease  to 
oUige,  upon  the  removal  or  want  of  the  matter  of 
the  obligation.  As  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  give 
alms;  but  if  a  man  has  nothing,  he  can  give  nothing : 
and  to  communicate  is  a  duty,  but  if  the  materials  of 
the  sacrament,  bread  and  wine,  cannot  be  had,  to 
communicate  is  impossible^  and  so  no  man  can  be 
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obliged  to  it :  but  still,  in  all  this,  there  is  no  dispen- 
sation with  either  of  these  laws ;  for  the  impossibility 
of  their  performance  makes  them,  to  such  persons, 
under  such  circumstances,  cease  to  be  laws.  But  a 
law  is  then  properly  dispensed  with,  when  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  obeyed;  and  the  person  capable  of 
yielding  such  obedience  to  it  is  yet,  by  an  interve- 
nient  power,  discharged  from  his  obligation  to  obey : 
the  former  case  is  like  fire's  not  burning,  when  it  has 
no  fuel,  or  matter,  to  fasten  or  prey  upon ;  the  latter 
is  like  the  fire's  not  burning  the  three  children  in 
the  furnace,  when  both  the  fire  was  in  full  force,  and 
also  a  proper  combustible  subject  offered  to  it ;  but, 
by  the  interposal  of  a  divine  power,  it  was  hindered 
from  exerting  that  burning  quality  upon  that  subject. 
So  here,  the  law  is  in  full  force,  and  the  person  under 
it  in  a  capacity  to  do  the  thing  commanded  by  it ; 
but  the  pope  tells  him,  that  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
it,  he  wiU  dispense  with  him ;  and  so  the  labour  of 
obeying  is  saved. 

But  since  bold  encroachments  seldom  venture 
themselves  without  pretences,  it  concerns  us  to  see 
what  reason  the  pope  assigns  for  his  exercising  such 
a  power  over  the  laws  of  Christ.  Why  his  spiritual 
janizaries,  the  schoolmen  and  casuists,  tell  us,  that 
where  the  observation  of  any  command  is  impeditiva 
nuyaris  honi^  a  stop  and  hinderance  of  a  greater  good 
than  the  non-observance  of  it  would  occasion,  there 
the  pope  has  power  to  dispense  with  the  observation 
of  that  command,  and  to  discharge  men  from  it. 

As  for  instance :  a  man  has  bound  himself  with  a 
lawful  vow  or  oath,  and  accordingly  proceeds  to  the 
execution  of  it ;  but  the  priest  finds,  that  the  great- 
ness of  their  church  would  be  considerably  advan- 
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taged  by  this  person's  not  observing  his  tow  or  oath* 
and  accordingly  persuades  him  to  break  it ;  but  the 
man's  conscience  is  solicitous  apd  tender,  and  asks 
who  shall  warrant  him  in  the  breach  of  a  lawful  oath: 
hereupon  the  pope  says  that  he  will ;  and  though  the 
law  of  God  and  nature  ties  a  man  to  the  keeping  of 
his  oath,  yet  because  the  not  keeping  of  it  wiU  mi- 
nister to  a  greater  good,  namely,  the  advantage  of 
the  church,  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  him  to  dis- 
pense  with  his  oath :  for  answer  to  which,  I  would 
inquire,  whether  the  command  of  keeping  oaths  and 
vows  is  not  clear  and  express ;  and  whether  there 
can  be  any  greater  good,  than  to  obey  an  express  com- 
mand of  God.  I  demand  also,  supposing  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  church  be  indeed  a  greater  good, 
yet,  whether  the  intending  of  such  a  good  can  legi- 
timate an  action  in  its  nature  sinful  ?  and  whether 
the  breach  of  a  clear  command  be  not  such  an  one  ? 
When  these  questions  receive  a  full  and  a  satisfactory 
resolution,  then  may  the  conscience  acquiesce  in  the 
pope's  dispensation ;  but  tfll  then,  it  is  safer  to  obey 
God  in  the  precept,  than  man  in  the  interpretation 
of  it. 

And  now,  who  is  there  that  deserves  the  name  of 
a  Christian,  whose  heart  does  not  rise  against  such 
horrid  and  impious  usurpations  upon  the  prerogative 
of  Christ  ?  such  gross  and  open  methods  of  promot- 
ing the  course  of  sin  ?  If  a  command  of  Christ  thwart 
that  which  the  pope,  in  the  behalf  of  his  own  inter- 
est, will  judge  a  greater  good,  the  command  must 
stand  back,  and  his  dispensation  take  place.  All 
such  bands  upon  the  conscience  are  like  the  withes, 
oir  the  cords,  upon  Samson ;  they  fly  asunder  like  flax 
burnt  with  fire ;  they  are  of  no  force  or  efficacy  at 
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alL  For  as  it  is  in  th^  pope's  power  to  dispense 
with  a  command,  so  it  is  also  solely  in  his  ponder  to 
judge  of  thie  reason  upon  which  he  is  to  dispense 
with  it ;  and  we  know  that  he  i^r  seldom  the  poorer 
for  stLch  dispensations. 

The  tnith  is,  he  exposes  the  precepts  of  Christ  to 
sale,  and  he  that  will  bid  most  for  the  breach  of  a 
command  shall  cany  it :  which  is  such  an  intrench- 
ing upon  all  the  offices  of  Christ,  such  an  impudent 
defiance  of  that  supremacy  of  which  he  pretends  to 
be  the  vicar  and  substitute,  that  it  is  apparent  that 
^St.  Peter's  pretended  successor  sells  Christ's  power, 
vjis  much  as  ever  Judas  did  bis  person.  Here  is  the 
making  merchandise  of  religion,  and  with  that  of 
souls :  here  is  the  groundwork  of  indulgences,  the 
quick  market  for  pardons,  by  which  the  gospel,  from 
the  law  of  liberty,  is  turned  into  the  instrument  of 
licence ;  and  the  sure  asylum  for  sifch  as  would  live 
sinners,  and  yet  die  saints. 

And  thus  much  for  the  doctrines  that  tend  to  the 
undermining  of  a  pious  Ufe,  by  perverting  the  great 
rule  of  living,  the  law  of  Christ.  I  come  now  to  the 
third  sort,  which, 

III.  Are  those  that  relate  to  repentance. 

This  follows  in  order  of  nature ;  for  after  a  law  is 
broke,  there  is  no  recovery  but  by  repentance ;  so 
that  the  depravation  of  the  nature  of  this,  is  a  sin 
against'  our  last  remedy ;  and  he  that,  having  trans- 
gressed the  divine  law,  abuses  his  conscience  with 
false  rules  of  repentance,  does  like  a  man,  that  first 
by  his  intemperance  brings  himself  into  a  disease, 
and  then  puts  poison  into  his  physic. 

Now  the  doctrine  about  repentance  may  be  j)er- 
verted  itt  a  dovfcle  resect. 

H  2 
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1.  In  respect  of  the  time  of  it 

2.  In  reqiect  of  the  measure. 

1.  And  first  for  the  doctrine  that  states  the  tune 
of  repentance  destructively  to  a  pious  life.  And  for 
this,  it  cannot  but  be  very  grievous  and  offensive  to 
persons  possessed  with  a  real  piety  and  sense  of  reli- 
gion, to  consider  the  assertions  and  positions  oi  the 
Romish  casuists  touching  this  particular.  •  Their  an- 
swer to  this  question,  When  shall  a  sinner  repent  ?  is» 
in  general,  At  any  time  whatsoever.  Which  indefinite 
assertion  has  by  some  been  drawn  out  into  particular 
determinate  periods  of  time.  As  some  affirm,  that  it 
is  a  man's  duty  to  act  repentance  on  the  grand  ho- 
lydays,  as  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  but  especially  at 
Easter.  But  others  except  against  this  as  too  severe, 
and  say,  that  since  Ood  has  not  determined  the  time 
of  repentance,  we  are  to  presume  that  the  church 
also  is  so  favourable  as  to  leave  it  undetermined  too : 
and  therefore  some  blush  not  to  state  the  matter 
thus ;  That  the  time  in  which  a  sinner  is  bound  to 
repent,  or  to  have  contrition  for  his  sins,  is  the  arti- 
cle of  imminent  death,  whether  natural  or  violent. 
In  a  word,  they  say  a  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his 
sins  once;  but  when  that  once  shall  be,  he -may  de- 
termine as  he  shall  think  fit. 

Before  I  come  to  examine  these  profane  assertions, 
I  shall  carefully  premise  this  observation;  that  in 
this  whole  matter  we  are  by  no  means  to  confound 
the  duty  of  repentance  with  the  success  or  issue  of 
repentance.  For  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
a  man,  having  sinned,  and  afterwards  defers  his  re- 
pentance for  a  long  time,  may  yet,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  repent  savingly  and  effectually  at  last ;  yet  this 
makes  nothing  for  the  proving  that  it  was  not  that 
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man's  duty  to  have  repented  immediately  upon  the 
commission  of  his  sin ;  and  that  every  minute  of  such 
delay  was  not  sinful.  No  man  is  to  make  the  event 
of  what  he  has  done,  the  measure  of  what  he  ought 
to  do.  It  is  possible  that  a  sinner  may  be  converted, 
and  turned  to  God,  in  the  last  year,  or  month,  or 
perhaps  day  of  his  life ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
^nned,  in  not  being  converted  to  God  before. 

This  premised  by  way  of  answer  to  the  Romish  ca- 
suists, I  reply,  that  that  sentence  of  the  church,  **  At 
**  what  time  soever  a  sinner  repenteth  him  of  his  sins, 
'*  God  will  Uot  out  his  iniquities  from  before  him,'' 
speaks  only  of  the  consequent  event  and  success 
of  a  true  repentance,  but  determines  nothing  antece- 
dently of  the  time  in  which  that  repentance  is  to  be- 
gin ;  which,  in  opposition  %o  the  foregoing  blasphe- 
mies, we  are  undoubtedly  to  hold  to  be  the  very  next 
instant  after  the  commission  of  the  sin :  then  is  the 
time  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  sinner  to  repent; 
from  that  very  moment  there  is  an  obligation  upon 
him  to  recover  himself  by  an  hearty  contrition  and 
humiliation;  and  that  I  prove  by  this  argument: 
Either  a  man  is  bound  immediately  to  repent  after 
he  has  sinned,  or  the  impenitence  remaining  upon 
him  in  that  subsequent  portion  of  time  is  no  sin ; 
and  if  so,  then,  in  case  he  should  die  in  that  time,  he 
could  not  be  chargeable  before  God  for  that  impeni- 
tence. Chargeable  indeed  he  would  be  for  the  sin 
he  had  committed ;  but  for  not  repenting  of  that  sin 
no  charge  could  lie  upon  him.  But  this  is  an  asser- 
tion of  such  barefaced,  intolerable  impiety,  so  directly 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel,'that  it  can 
Heed  no  confutation. 

However,  it  is  worth   considering,  to  see  upon 
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whtA  ground  our  adversaries  have  built  fhm  |i«9er- 
tdou.  And  it  is  briefly  this,  that  Gfod  obliges  a  -  suir 
n^r  to  repentance,  not  prop^lj  as  tP  a  duty,  but  as 
to  a  punishment ;  and  being  so,  firom  the  strength  pf 
this  maxim,  that  nobody  is  bound  in  conscience  to 
imdei^  a  punishment  till  he  is  condemned ;  and  lidd- 
ing withal,  that  the  day  of  danger,  or  approaching 
death,  seems  to  be  this  arraignment  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  sinner ;  then  they  conclude,  that,  ior  his 
Qwn  security,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  submit  to 
th^  penalty  of  repentance. 

*  3ut  to  this  I  answer,  first,  that  this  snpposition, 
that  repentance  is  properly  a  punishment,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  false,  ^or  rc|)entaqce  is  properly  the 
amendment  of  a  man's  life,  and  a  passing  from  a 
state  of  sin  to  a  state  pf  holiness ;  but  this  is  not  a 
punishment,  but  a  p^fection  and  a  privilege.  It  is 
indeed  accompanied  with  ai&ictive  actions,  sych  as 
sorrow  and  remorse  for  past  sins ;  but  this  is  only  bg 
accident ;  because  a  man  cannot  recover  himself  to 
newness  of  Ufe,  without  such  sorrowful  reflections 
upon  what  is  past ;  otherwise,  if  amendment  of  life 
could  be  cqmpassed  without  them,  we  should  find 
that  sorrow  for  sin  was  not  the  thing  diT'Bctly  and 
chiefly  intended  in  the  precept  of  repentance. 

It  is  clea?  therefove,  that  repentance  is  not  pro- 
perly a  punishment ;  but  whether  it  were  so  or  no, 
that  which  was  argued  b^ore  from  the  nature  of  it, 
fmd  the  sinfulness  of  impenitence,  sufiSfciently  fiiiiicev 
that  the  practice  of  it  is  to  be  immediate :  no  man 
can  ^thout  sin  defi^r  i^  till  the  morroi^,  «iny  iQf»9 
than  to  the  year  af^r,  or  to  that,  thap  to  his  4mikn 
For  the  words  being  indefinite,  r^sppct  not  O0#  tivftp 
pore  than  another,  and  therefb];^  the  determination 
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of  the  tiine  must  be  fetGbe4  from  the  nature  of  the 
duty  commanded  in  these  words ;  which^  since  it  de- 
termines for  the  present^  it  ought  presently  to  be 
put  ill  practice. 

Add  to  this,  that  every  moment  passing  without  \ 
repentance  adds  to  the  guilt  and  strength  of  sin  un« 
repented  of;  which  lies  not  idle  or  unactive,  but  fixes 
its  possession  deeper  and  deeper ;  the  mind,  by  re- 
flecting upon  it  with  relish  and  complacency,  grows 
into  more  intimate  unions  with  it ;  so  that,  in  effect, 
by  the  internal  actions  and  approbations  of  the  will, 
it  is  repeated  and  reacted  without  any  external  com- 
nussion.  There  is  nothing  mai^e  absohitely  destruc- 
tive of  the  very  designs  of  religion,  than  to  stop  a 
sinner  in  his  retuni  to  God,  by  persuading  his  cor« 
nipt  heart  that  he  may  prorogue  that  return  with 
safety,  and  without  any  prejudice  to  his  eternal  con- 
cernments. Upon  the  best  issue  of  things,  it  amounts 
to  an  exhortation  to  him  to  reap  the  pleasures  of  sin 
as  long  as  he  can ;  and  then,  at  last,  that  he  may  not 
also  reap  the  fruits  of  sin,  to  submit  to  repentance 
as  a  less  evil,  but  not  to  choose  it  as  a  good.  But 
whether  he  that  has  these  notions  of  repentance  is 
ever  like  to  arrive  to  the  truth  of  repentance,  he 
alone  knows,  who  knows  whether  he  will  give  such 
an  one  another  heart  or  no.  The  doctrine  therefore 
of  a  deferred  repeataxrce  is  a  mischievous  and  a  de- 
vilish doctrine,  and  ^^ke  to  bring  those  that  trust  in 
it  to  the  Devil.  \ 

2.  The  next  pernicious  error  about  repentance  re- 
lates to  the  measure  of  it.  And  here  we  will  sup- 
pose the  Bomish  casuists  to  recede  from  the  former 
error,  and  to  be  fuliy  orthodox  as  to  the  time  of  re- 
pentance, and  to  eigoin  it  iipmediately.     But  then, 
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what  is  the  repentance  that  they  enjoin  ?  Is  it  such 
an  one  as  changes  the  life  and  renews  the  heart? 
such  an  one  as  breaks  the  power  and  dominion  of 
sin,  and  works  an  alteration  in  all  the  faculties  and 
inclinations  of  the  soul  ?  No,  this  is  too  trouUesome 
a  task ;  they  have  a  much  shorter  way :  for  uidess 
they  can  put  off  their  sins  as  easily  as  a  man  does 
his  cloak,  they  had  rather  have  them  stay  oti.  And 
therefore,  placing  the  nature  of  repentance  only  in 
sorrow  for  sin,  they  distinguish  this  sorrow  into  two 
sorts :  the  first  is  contrition,  which-  is  a  sorrow  for 
sin  conceived  from  the  apprehension  of  its  natural 
filth  and  contrariety  to  the  pure  nature  c£  Gk)d ;  the 
other  is  attrition,  which  is  any  sorrow  or  remorse  of 
the  mind  for  sin  conceived  from  the  apprehension  of 
the  danger  and  misery  like  to  be  consequent  upon 
it. 

Now,  though  they  enjoin  the  former,  and  recom* 
mend  it,  yet  not  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  for* 
giveness  of  sins :  for  they  hold,  that  a  man  dying 
with  attrition,  that  is,  a  less  sorrow,  and  commenced 
upon  lower  motives  than  the  love  of  God,  if  at- 
tended with  confession  to  the  priest,  and  absolution 
ftova  him,  shall  undoubtedly  be  saved.  An  assertion 
of  such  high  venom  and  malignity,  that  it  even  opens 
the  floodgates  to  all  wickedness,  and  confirms  men  in 
a  resolved  pursuit  of  their  sin,  by  securing  them  a 
passport  to  heaven  and  happiness  upon  those  easy 
terms,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  for  the  vilest  of  sin- 
ners but  they  must  come  up  to. 

For  imagine  a  man,  after  threescore  years'  de- 
bauchery, laid  at  length  upon  his  deathbed,  without 
any  hope  of  recovery,  and  then  for  the  priest  to  ask 
him,  whether  he  is  not  troubled  for  his  sins,  and  whe- 
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ther  he  wishes  not,  that  he  had  not  committed  those 
things  that  are  like  to  pay  him  home  with  the  wages 
of  eternal  death ;  the  man,  no  doubt,  under  his  pre- 
sent weariness  of  appetite  and  decay  of  body,  can- 
not be  so  much  a  stock,  and  unconcerned  for  himself, 
but  that  he  can  wish  these  things  undone,  of  which 
he  tastes  no  present  pleasure,  and  for  which  he  fears 
a  future  vengeance.  Now  if  this,  joined  with  theur 
customary  confession,  shall  be  accounted  by  the 
priest  a  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to  absolve 
him,  and,  upon'  his  absolution,  to  warrant  his  salva- 
tion,  I  cannot  see  but  that,  upon  this  way  of  proce- 
dure, it  is  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  be  damned 
than  to  be  saved.  For  this  whole  act  of  attrition 
is  not  properly  the  sinner's  being  troubled  that  he 
has  sinned,  but  that  he  is  like  to  be  damned  for  his 
sin;  which  for  a  man  not  to  be  troubled  at,  that 
carries  human  nature  and  sense  about  him,  is  im- 
possiUe. 

This  therefore  is  short  of  that  which  is  itself  short 
of  repentance ;  that  is,  it  is  short  of  real  sorrow  for 
sin :  and  sorrow  for  sin  (whatsoever  some  may  ima- 
^ne)  is  not  repentance.  It  is  indeed  a  part,  or  ra- 
ther an  adjunct  of  it,  there  being  no  true  repentance 
without  sorrow.  But  repentance  is  properly  a  man's 
engaging  in  a  new  course  of  life ;  not  a  weeping  for 
sins  past,  but  a  vigorous  resistance  and  mortification 
of  sin  for  the  future.  The  contrary  opinion  has  un- 
doubtedly deceived  many,  and  betrayed  them  into 
that  place,  where  they  are  repenting  too  late  of  the 
errors  of  their  former  repentance.  Let  no  man  ac- 
count himself  to  have  repented,  who  has  not  changed 
hb  ^e.  And  as  the  apostle  says  of  circumcision  and 
unoircumcision,  so  say  I  here,  that  neither  mourning 
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for  silly  or  confession  of  it,  avail  any  thing,  but  a  new 
creature.  And  truly,  he  that  will  hope  for  life  upon 
other  terms,  must  do  it  by  a  new  go0pdL 

And  thus  I  have  traversed  those  pestilential  doc- 
trines, thav^il^e  worms,  lie  gnawing  at  the  root  of 
aU  godliness  X^  doctrines,  that  only  purvey  for  lio^* 
tiousness.  And  I  dare  avouch,  that,  if  these  carry 
in  them  the  true  sense  of  Christian  religion,  a  man 
may,  with  full  and  perfect  compliance  with  the  rules 
of  Christianity,  make  as  plentiful  a  provision  for  the 
gratificalion  of  his  corrupt  desires,  as  if  he  were  a 
mere  atheist  or  epicure.  And  therefore  I  wonder 
not  that  many  pass  from  our  church  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;  for  being  sick  in  conscience,  and  yet  im-^ 
patient  to  undergo  the  rigours  of  a  thorough  cure, 
they  are  willing  to  make  up  all  with  a  skinning 
plaster,  and  to  relieve  their  minds  upon  as  easy 
terms  as  they  can.  And  of  this  they  cannot  fail  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  has  contrived  her  doc- 
trine to  a  perfect  agreement  with  all  interests  and 
dispositions:  so  that  to  frame  and  bend  all  dis- 
courses of  divinity  to  the  humours  and  corruptions 
of  men,  is  with  them  religion,  as  with  us  it* is,  for 
the  most  part,  accounted  prudence. 

I  have  now  finished  the  third  and  last  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  words ;  namely.  That  whatsoever 
does  in  itself  or  its  direct  consequences  undermine 
the  motives  of  a  good  life,  is  contrary  to  and  de- 
structive of  Christian  religion. 

The  improvement  of  all  that  has  been  delivered 
shall  lie  in  these  two  things. 

1.  To  conviif ce  us  how  highly  it  cQinqems  id),,  but 
especially  the  most  knowing,  to  try  tii^  doctiines 
that  they  believe,  and  to  let  inquiry  usher  in  iS^th^ 
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It  i«  noted  pf  the  Bereans^  Acts  xm.  11,  as  a  sign 
of  a  gwerou^  and  noble  spirit,  that  they  would 
search  and  sift  the  nature  of  the  things  that  were 
ddivered  to  them;  for  it  isNsifting  that  separates 
the  flour  from  the  bran,\^the  precious  from  the  vile. 
£rTor  is  a  thing  that  does  not  always  discover  itself 
to  the  first  view ;  it  is  often  fair  as  well  as  deceit- 
ful ;  and  therefore  that  understanding  that  will  sell 
its  assent  to  first  appearances  is  in  danger  of  the 
^oare,  and  to  mistake  an  imposture  for  an  oradle. 
An  error  ma^ook  speciousl7\in  a  principle,  which 
will  betray\ugliness  \enough  in  the  consequences.  It 
nUQT  be  honey  in  the  niouth,  and  wormwood  in  the 
belly ;  delicious  to  the  first  apprehensions,  but  found 
destructive  upon  after  inquiry  and  experiment 

He  that  embraces  and  beeves  a  truth,  if  he  does 
it  without  trial*  owes  the  rightness  of  his  judgment 
DPt  to  understanding,  but  chance.  But  truth  is  too 
great  a  pri2e  to  be  the  reward  of  laziness.  God 
never  m^e  it  but  for  the  trophy  of  a  laborious  and 
a  searching  intellect.  No  man  can  ratipnally  biuUi 
upon  an  impUcit  faith,  that  is,  upon  another's  know* 
ledge,  but  he  thut  has  given  hi3  name  to  that  churchy 
whiph  allows  a  niai»  to  be  saved  by  other  men's 
righteoiisness.  We  are  conunanded  to  try  all  thing$; 
and  therefore  certainly  that  thing  thi4  is  worth  aU 
the  rest.  In  a  word,  since  truth  is  the  way  to  happi* 
ne$s,  and  since  there  is  no  promise  gS Ending  but  to 
turn  that  ^eks ;  he  that  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  t^ 
$eek  out  the  wayi  does  not  deserve  to  attc^n  tke^  end. 

2.  A3  ^hat  has  beem  delir^red  convinces  us  of  the 
Qecei#|y  of  trying  all  ^Qcti^nes;  so  it  suggests  also 
^  sure  ^arl^s  by  nirhich  we  may  try  thetn- 

1.  As  first  neg^ively;  it  ^i  not  the  pleapingi^iii 
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or  suitableness  of  a  doctrine  to  our  tempers  or  in- 
terestSy  that  can  vouch  it  to  be  true.  Men  <^eB- 
times  believe  things  to  be  so,  because  they  would 
have  them  so ;  and  the  judgment  is  strangely  in- 
duced to  yield  its  assent  to  any  assertion  that  shall 
gratify  the  affections.  But  my  jnrofit  or  my  plear- 
sure  are  very  incompetent  guides  of  my  conscience ; 
very  unfit  casuists  to  resolve  questions.  Truth  is  a 
thing  that  usually  carries  with  it  too  great  a  seve- 
rity to  correspond  with  our  pleasures.  It  lies  in 
the  rough  paths  of  duty  and  difficulty,  things  won- 
derfully opposite  to  the  delights  of  pleasure  and  sen- 
suality, and  made  to  please,  not  in  themselves,  but 
in  their  effects  and  consequences.  <  No  man  thinks 
a  thing  too  pleasant  or  too  profitable ;  but  many  will 
hereafter  find  that  some  things  are  too  true.) 

2.  The  commonness,  and  the  general  or  long  re- 
ception of  a  doctrine,  is  not  a  sufficient  argument 
of  the  truth  of  it.  This  relies  upon  the  former  con- 
sideration, that  the  suitableness  of  any  doctrine  does 
not  evince  it  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  doc- 
trines are  oftentimes  generally  received,  because  they 
tire  suitable,  and  serve  an  interest :  witness  most  of 
those  that  are  held  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  they 
were  introduced  by  fraud,  and  continued  by  force : 
for  there  is  something  of  pleasure  or  profit  in  the 
bottom  of  almost  every  one  of  them. 

But  falsity  does  not  cease  to  be  falsity,  by  having 
the  good  fortune  to  be  generally  bdieved  a  truth ; 
any  more  than  a  plague  ceases  to  be  a  plague;\by 
spreading  itself  over  all  places.  It  is  indeed  the 
more  dangerous  and  formidable,  and  so  may  be 
more  hardly  conquered,  but  for  the  very  same  cause 
it  B  to  be  the  more  earnestly  opposed. 
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Neither  does  long  continuance  sufficient^  com- 
meild  a  doctrine ;  for  it  is  possible  that  it  m^  be 
no  more  than  agedness  of  error,  and^o  gray  hairs 
can  make  that  venerable. ,  The  impostures  of  Ma-* 
hornet  have  lasted  now  a  thousand  years ;  and  should 
they  last  a  thousand  more,  they  would  be  as  false  as 
they  were  at  their  first  beginning.  Age  alters  the 
circumstance,  but  not  the  nature  of  things. 

8.  It  is  not  the  godUness  or  virtue  of  the  preacher 
or  asserter  of  any  doctrine,  that  is  a  sure  mark  of 
the  truth  of  it ;  for  godliness  makes  no  man  infalli- 
Ue.  It  is  possible. that  a  man  may  think  a  prin- 
ciple  true  or  pious,  which,  in  its  consequences,  may 
be  false  or  impious;  because  he  has  not  force  of 
reason  enough  to  discern  all  the  conclusions  into 
which  a  proposition  may  be  improved. 

It  is  the  infelicity  of  truth,  and  the  great  hinder- 
ance  both  of  science  and  religion,  that  the  greatness 
or  goodness  of  some  persons  should  imprint  the  same 
authority  upon  their  words.  And  error  has  never 
such  an  advantage  to  prevail  hnd  insinuate,  as  when 
it  is  propagated  by  a  person  of  reputation  for  wis- 
dom or  piety.  It  has  been  observed,  that  most 
heretics  have  been  such;  by  virtue  whereof  they 
have  conveyed  their  poison  to  the  world  success- 
fully. And  our  own  schismatics  took  the  same 
course ;  for  had  they  not  gained  such  an  opinion  for 
sanctity  with  the  rout,  they  could  not  have  coun- 
tenanced and  christened  all  those  black  villainies 
that  were  acted  in  the  late  rebellion. 

But  a  doctrine  is  to  be  tried  by  its  consequences ; 
as  a  way  is  to  be  chosen  or  shunned,  according  as 
the  end  is  to  which  it  leads.  It  concerns  every  man 
to  preserve  his  reason  from  fallacy  and  deception ; 
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and  it  makes  no  alteration  of  his  case,  that  he  was 
deceived  by  an  authentic  hand,  any  more  than  it  i^ 
a  comfOTt  to  a  man  dymg  by  an  infection,  that  h^ 
caught  it  of  a  great  and  honourable  person. 

But  if  a  doctrine  naturally  tends  to  promote  the 
fear  of  God  in  men's  hearts,  to  engage  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  virtuous  courses,  to  persuade  them  id 
be  sober,  pious,  temperate,  charitable,  and  the  like ; 
it  carries  with  it  the  mark  and  impress  of  the  great 
eternal  truth ;  and  so  is  no  more  capable  of  being  a 
He,  than  a  lie  is  capaUe  of  being  good ;  or  than  God; 
the  fountain  of  truth  and  goodness,  is  capable  of 
being  contrary  to  himself. 
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A  man  HM  JlaUerethMa  neighbaurj  spreadeih  a  netjbr 

hiajeet. 

mmM  that  shall  set  himself  to  fight  against  a  cus- 
tom, will  fin^Lthat  the  match  is  not  equal ;  and  that 
by  speaking  against  a  generally  received  practice,  he 
only  treads  the  dry  paths  of  duty,  without  any  re- 
word or  recompence,.  but  only  to  be  slighted  for  his 
pains.  But  since  neither  custom  nor  credit  must  au- 
thorize a  vice  so  far,  as  to  set  it  out  of  the  preacher's 
reach ;  surely  an  ill  practice  may  be  very  safely  and 
discreetly  reprehended,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  per- 
sons are  spared. 

That  which  the  text  here  oflTers  for  the  subject  of 
this  discourse,  is  flattery ;  a  thing  condemned  by  the 
mouth  of  one  who  could  very  well  judge,  as  being  a 
king,  and  therefore  experimentally  acquainted  with 
the  ways  and  arts  of  flatterers ;  a  sort  of  cattle  that 
usually  herd  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  houses 
of  great  persons. 

The  words  of  the  text  are  so  plain,  that  they 
can  need  no  explication,  and  therefore  I  shall  imme- 
diately fall  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  them,  which  I  shall  manage  under  these 
three  general  heads. 

I.  I  shall  shew  what  flattery  is,  and  wherein  it 
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II.  I  shall  shew  the  grounds  and  occasions  of  it 
on  his  part  that  is  flattered. 

III.  I  shall  shew  the  ends  and  designs  of  it  on  his 
part  that  flatters. 

I.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  what  flattery  is. 
It  surelj  must  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  it 
under  any  certain  description,  the  very  nature  and 
property  of  it  being^to  put  on  all  forms^and  shapes, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  the  occasion :  as  it  is 
^reported  of  a  creature  called  a  polypus,  that  it  still 
assumes  the  exact  colour  of  that  thing  to  which  it 
cleaves.  And  therefore  he  that  would^  paint  flattery 
must  draw  a  picture  of  all  colours,  and  frame  an 
universal  face,  indifferent  to  any  particular  aspect 
whatsoever.  But  though  we  cannot  reach  all  the 
varieties  of  it,  we  may  yet  endeavour  to  give  some 
account  of  those  general  ways  in  which  it  does  exa- 
cise  and  shew  itsdf. 

1.  The  first  is  the  concealing  or  dissemUing  of  the 
defects  or  vices  of  any  person.  Indeed  to  publish  a 
man's  defects  to  others  is  malice,  but  to  declare  them 
to  himself  is  friendship  and  sincerity ;  for  it  is  to 
awake  him  out  of  his  sleep  when  his  house  is  afire» 
an4  to  tell  him  that  he  is  under  a  distemper  that 
may  prove  mortal,  if  not  prevented  by  timely  appli* 
cations :  but  flattery  is  like  that  devil  mentioned  in 
the  gospel,  that  is  both  blind  and  dumb ;  it  will  pre- 
tend not  to  see  faults,  and  if  it  does,  it  will  be  sure 
not  to  reprove  them ;  a  temper  of  all  others  the  most 
base,  cruel,  and  unchristian :  for  it  declares  a  maa 
unconcerned  in  the  misery  and  calamity  of  his  bro- 
ther, such  an  one  as  will  not  put  himself  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  word,  to  recover  a  perishing  soul  from 
the  mouth  of  ruin  and  damnation.  •  It  shews  him 
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to  be  void  of  compassion,  the  bond  of  converse  and 
all  society. 

It  is  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  ac- 
counted a  piece  of  prudence,  to  let  things  go  as 
they  will,  without  interposing  to  interrupt  or  alter 
their  course :  and  no  question  but  if  a  man,  accord- 
ing to  our  modern  politics,  makes  himself  the  sole 
centre  of  all  his  actions,  and  thinks  upon  nothing 
but  the  improving  and  securing  his  private  interest, 
it  is  the  safest  and  most  prudential  course  to  stand 
still  and  say  nothing,  though  he  sees  never  so  many 
destroying  themselves  round  about  him.  But  had 
the  world  heretofore  acted  by  those  principles  that 
pass  for  prudence  nowadays,  perhaps  it  would  not 
have  stood  so  long  as  it  has ;  for  had  no  man 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  public,  nor  thought  him- 
self at  all  obliged,  upon  the  common  accounts  of  hu- 
manity, to  contribute  to  the  good  and  advantage  of 
others,  men  could  never  have  united  or  embodied ; 
or  being  once  embodied,  and  gathered  into  corpora- 
tions, they  must  presently  again  have  been  scattered 
and  dissolved ;  there  being  (upon  supposition  of  that 
temper  that  we  have  been  discoursing  of)  no  com- 
mon cement  to  bind  and  hold  them  together. 

Now  this  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  the  flat- 
terer's silence  can  be  accounted  prudence;  but  un- 
less to  be  base  is  to  be  prudent,  I  suppose  it  wiU 
have  another  esteem  with  those  who  are  the  most 
competent  judges  of  such  things.  It  is  indeed  a  pest 
and  a  disease,  and  so  to  be  looked  upon  and  detested 
by  those  minds  that  have  the  least  tincture  of  virtue 
and  generosity.  It  breeds  only  in  narrow,  paltry, 
self-serving  spirits,  that^e  upon  the  catch^  and  make 
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this  their  whde  design,  to  enjoy  the  world,  and  to 
live  to  themselves. 

But  now,  as  to  be  silent  of  men's  defects  and  vices 
is  a  piece  of  flattery,  and  flattery  a  degenerous  and 
unworthy  thing ;  yet,  that  all  people  may  not  pro* 
miscuously  think  themselves  called  upon  to  reprove 
and  declare  against  whatsoever  they  see  amiss  in 
others,  and  so  mistake  that  for  charity  and  duty, 
which  is  indeed  nothing  else  but  sauciness  and  im- 
pertinence, it  will  be  convenient  to  shew, 

1.  First,  who  they  are  that  are  concerned  to  speak 
in  this  case. 

3.  The  manner  how  they  are  to  speak. 
And  first  for  the  persons :  I  conceive  they  may  be 
brought  under  these  three  sorts : 

1.  First  such  as  are  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  others.  All  government  makes  the  actions 
and  behaviour  of  him  that  is  governed,  in  some  sense, 
the  actions  and  behaviour  of  him  that  governs :  and 
consequently  a  governor  is  as  really  obliged  to  ob- 
serve and  regulate  what  is  done  by  those  that  are 
under  him,  as  what  he  does  himself.  And  therefore 
as  no  man  is  to  flatter  himself,  so  neither  is  such  an 
one  to  flatter  others.  No  man  is  to  be  abused  into 
a  destructive  persuasion,  that  his  vices  are  virtues, 
and  his  faults  perfections ;  which  without  an  impar- 
tial discovery  will  certainly  follow,  from  that  opinion 
that  self-love  begets  in  every  man  of  his  own  actions, 
though  never 'so.  ugly  and  irregular.  He  that  says 
nothing  of  the  miscarriages  of  a  person  under  his  go- 
vernment betrays  a  trust,  and  forgets,  that  as  every 
father  is  a  governor,  so  every  governor  ought,  in 
some  respect,  to  be  a  father :  and  surely  no  father 
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'WSl  rajETer  a  son  to  perish,  only  for  want  of  teOu^ 
him  that  he  is  like  to  perish ;  if  he  does,  God  will 
require  his  blood  at  his  hands,  which  will  be  but  a 
sad  reckoning,  where\the  relation  shall  redouble  the  ^ 
niurder\ 

S.  The  second  sort  of  persons,  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  tax  and  take  notice  of  miscarriages,  are  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
others ;  such  as  are  persons  set  apart  to  the  woric  of 
the  ministry.  It  may  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a 
piece  of  presumption  to  say,  that  they  are  to  guide 
M  to  direct,  who  of  all  men  are  accounted  the  most 
ignorant  and  impertinent ;  yet  such  is  their  unhap*- 
friness,  that  the  sins  of  those  that  think  themselves 
much  wiser,  if  not  reproved  and  testified  against 
by  them,  will  be  charged  by  God  upon  their  score. 
That  preacher  that\shuts  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  \ 
where  he  sees  a  bold  and  a  reigning  vice,  prevari* 
cates  with  his  profession,  and  deserves  to  be  removed 
fix)m  it  by  some  remarkable  judgment  firom  Heaven, 
for  being  too  wise  to  discharge  his  duty. 

He  is  silent,  it  seems,  for  fear  of  interrupting  a 
great  'sinner's  repose.     The  galled  conscience  must   j 
not'  be  touched,  for  fear^he  beast  should  kick,\and  do  / 
him  a  shrewd  turn. 

And  therefore  there  must  not  be  a  word  cast  out, 
tli^  may  so  much  as  border  upon  a  reprehension,  or 
but  hint  his  sin  to  his  suspicion;  for  if  that  takes 
fire,  so  as  to  make  him  worry,  and  at  length  ruin 
the  preacher,  all  the  pity  he  shall  find,  for  being 
faitfaftil  so  much  to  his  own  disadvantage,  shall  be 
to  be  upbraided  for  want  of  experience,  and  for  not 
hunvingmeii.  However  this  and  a  much  sharper 
calamity  cannot  take  off  the  obligation  that  Christ 
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and  Christianity  has  laid  upon  every  preacher  of  the 
word.  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  God  may,  some 
time  or^other,  silence  those,  who  have  in  this  manner 
first  silenced  themselves. 

S.  The  third  sort  of  persons  to  whom  this  duty 
belongs  are  those  that  profess  friendship.  Every 
man  is  to  challenge  this  as  a  debt  from  his  friend,  to 
be  told  impartially  of  his  faults :  and  whosoever  for- 
bears to  do  it,  fails  in  the  highest  office  of  kindness. 
For  to  what  purpose  does  a  man  take  another  into 
that  intimacy  as  to  make  him  in  a  manner  his  se- 
cond conscience,  if  he  will  not  be  bold  and  impartial, 
and  do  the  office  of  conscience,  by  excusing  or  ac- 
cusing, according  as  he  has  done  well  or  iU  ?  Two 
things  are  required  in  him  that  shall  undertake  to 
reprove  another ;  a  confidence  in,  and  a  kindness  to 
the  person  whom  he  reproves :  both  which  qualifi- 
cations are  eminently  to  be  found  in  every  real 
friend.  For  who.  should  a  man  confide  in,  if  not  in 
himself?  and  who  should  he  be  kind  to,  if  not  to 
himself?  and  is  it  not  a  saying  as  true  as  it  is  com- 
mon, that  every  friend  is  another  self? 

But  is  it  possible  that  that  man  should  truly  love 
me,  that  leaves  me  unguarded  and  unassisted,  when 
the  weakness  and  inadvertency  of  my  own  mind 
would  expose  me  with  all  my  indecencies  and  imper- 
fections to  the  observation  and  derision  of  the  worid? 
No ;  it  is  the  nature  of  lave  to  caver  a  muUUude  of 
sins ;  which  are  by  no  way  so  effectually  concealed 
and  covered  from  the  eyes  of  others,  as  by  being 
faithfriUy  discovered  and  laid  open  to  him  who  com- 
mits them. 

It  puts  him  upon  his  defence,  and  upon  all  the 
arts  of  securing  himself,  by  watching  and  criticising 
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upon  his  own  behaviour ;  it  arms  him  with  caution 
and  recollection  9  and  so  frees  him  from  the  great- 
est evil  in  the  world ;  which  is  confidence  in  the 
midst  of  foDy  :  a  quality  that  destroys  wheresoever 
it  abides;  that  unfits  a  man  for  conversation,  de- 
prives him  of  all  respect ;  and»  in  a  word,  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  make  his  enemies  formidable,  and,  in 
all  their  attempts  against  him,  successful. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  who  the  persons  are  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  discover  and  to  reprove  faults : 
but  since,  though  the  work  is  fitted  to  the  person, 
there  may  still  be  a  fault  in  the  manner,  we  shall, 
in  the  next  place,  see  how  these  reprehensions  are  to 
be  managed :  concerning  which  I  shall  set  down 
these  rules. 

1.  First,  let  the  reproof,  if  possible,  begivenUn  se- 
cret ;  for  the  design  of  it  is  not  to  blazon  the  crime, 
but  to  amend  the  person.  Let  it  not  be  before  ma- 
licious witnesses,  such  as  shall  more  enjoy  the  man's 
shame,  than  hate  his  vice.  The  publication  of  a  mis- 
carriage, instead  of  reforming  the  offender,  may  pos- 
sibly make  him  desperate  or  impudent ;  either  to 
despond  under  the  burden  of  his  infamy,  or  to 
harden  his  forehead\like  a  flintl  and  resolve  to  out- 
face and  outbrave  it ;  neither  of  which  are  like  to 
conduce  any  thing  to  the  purposes  of  virtue,  or  to 
promote  the  person's  recovery. 

Shame  indeed  is  a  notable  instrument  to  deter  a 
man  from  vicious  and  lewd  practices,  but  then  it  is 
not  shame  as  it  is  actually  endured,  but  as  it  is  yet 
feared ;  for  the  endurance  of  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
fear ;  and  if  the  man  is  of  a  bold  and  a  daring  temper, 
is  like  to  make  him  ten  times  more  a  wretch  and  a 
villain  than  he  was  before:  for  now  he  thinks  he 
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has  felt  the  worst  of  his  crime,  and  so  lies  \mder  no 
check,  as  to  its  further  progress. 

But  such  is  partly  the  malice,  partly  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  most  persons,  in  their  taxing  the  faults  of 
others,  that  the  man  that  is  most  concerned  in  the 
report  perhaps  comes  to  hear  of  it  last ;  it  being 
first  communicated  to  another,  and  so,  through  many 
hands,  is  at  length  conveyed  to  him :  or  peradven- 
ture  it  is  at  the  very  first  proclaimed  upon  the  house- 
top ;  so  that  the  man,  instead  of  being  gradually  re- 
duced, is  at  once  blown  up  and  undone ;  and  this  is 
all  the  charity  and  discretion  of  some  reprovers. 

But  the  method  prescribed  by  Christ  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Has  thy  brother  oiSended  tl^e?  Jirst  tell 
him  his  fault  between  him  and  thee ;  and  if  that 
prevail  not,  then  take  unto  thee  a  witiieM ;  but  if 
neither  this  will  do  any  thing,  then  tell  it  him  be- 
fore  two  or  three  witnesses :  and  at  last,  upon  con- 
tempt of  all  these,  then  bring  it  to  the  church.  All 
which  excellent  proceeding  consists  of  so  many  steps 
of  prudence  and  humanity;  of  tenderness  to  our  bro- 
ther's reputation,  as  well  as  to  his  soul ;  and  of  his 
comforts  in  this  world,  as  weU  as  of  his  salvation  in 
the  next :  a  course  worthy  the  imitation  of  all,  but 
especially  those  who  are  to  study  the  great  wisdom 
of  winning  souls. 

The  vices  of  most  natures  have  in  th^ni  this  pro- 
perty of  the  dirt,  that  the  sight  of  the  sun  hardens, 
but  never  dissolves  them.  When  the  crime  is  made 
public,  the  criminal  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to  re- 
treat. His  Ignominy  is  now  in  the  mouths  and  me- 
mory of  all  men,  and  so  not  to  be  cancelled  or 
brought  into  oblivion  by  any  after-practices  of  virtue 
or  regularity  of  living. 
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The  end  of  every  reproof  is  remedy ;  hut  to  shame 
a  man  is  revenge ;  and  such  an  one  as  the  bitterest 
adversary  in  the  world  cannot  act  a  sharper  or  a 
more  remorseless:  and  therefore  the  church  of  Bome, 
wkidi  practises  and  requires  confession  of  sins  to 
the  priest,  think^no  penalty  too  severe  to  be  inflicted 
upon  that  confessor  that  should  disclose  any  thing  re- 
vealed to  him  in  confession.^  A  practice  most  wise 
and  charitable ;  and  though  used  by  them  perhaps 
upon  grounds  of  policy »  yet  to  be  enforced  in  the 
like  instances  upon  the  highest  accounts  of  religion. 

For  it  is  a  piece  of  inhuman  barbarity .  to  afflict 
a  man,  but  in  order  to  his  consequent  good ;  and  I 
have  shewn,  that  the  publication  of  a  man's  shame, 
that  might  otherwise  be  concealed,  can  contribute 
nothing  to  the  making  of  him  better.  It  may  sink 
his  spirit  or  exasperate  his  vice  ;  but  any  other  ef- 
fect upon  him  it  can  have  none.  A  sore  is  never  to 
bds^pped  up\but  in  order  to  its  cure. 

S.  Let  a  reproof  be  managed  with  due  respect  to, 
and  distinction  of  the  condition  of  the  person  that  is 
to  be  reproved.  He  that  at  any  time  comes  under 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  reprehending  his  superior, 
ought  so  to  behave  himself,  that  he-  may  appear  to 
admowledge  him  his  superior  no  less  in  the  reproof, 
than  in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  reverence  and  sub- 
mission ;  for  religion  teaches  no  man  to  be  rude  or 
uncivil,  nor  takes  away  the  difference  of  persons  and 
the  inequality  of  states  and  conditions,  but  com- 
mands a  proportion  of  respect  suitable  to  all :  and  he 
that  reproves  a  prince  or  a  great  person  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  would  a  peasant,  or  his  equal  and 
companion,  shews  that  he  is  acted  rather  by  the 
qpirit  of  a  Scotch  presbytery,  than  of  Christ.     But 
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such  perhaps  will  defend  themselves  with  the  exam- 
ple of  the  prophet  Elijah  reviling  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
and  sOyWptizingvthe  intemperance  of  their  tongues 
with  the  name  of  iseal,  bear  themselves  for  persons  of 
an  heroic  spirit  comparable  to  the  old  prophets. 
But  persons  that  pretend  this,  ought  to  satisfj  the 
world  that  they  act  by  the  same  extraordinary  com- 
mission from  heaven  that  Elijah  did,  and  withal  to 
do  the  miracles  that  Elijah  did,  for  the  proving  of  that 
commission ;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for 
them,  that  they  shew  wonders  of  incivility  and  ill 
behaviour. 

All  persons  called  to  the  nunistry  are  undoubt- 
edly commissioned  by  Christ  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,  by  testifying  against  the  enormities  of  the 
greatest  as  well  as  of  the  meanest  sinners ;  but  no 
man's  particular  personal  indiscretion  is  any  part  of 
his  commission.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  it  may, 
nay,  very  certain  that  it  will  make  the  execution  of 
it  very  useless  and  ineffectual  to  most  of  the  great 
purposes  to  which  Christ  designed  it ;  for  truth  un-^ 
seasonably  and  unmannerly  proposed  comes  with  a 
disadvantage,  and  is  in  danger  to  miscarry  through 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  proposer  :  and  as  we  say  of 
some  commentators  and  interpreters  of  scripture, 
that  the  text  had  been  clearer,  had  they  not  ex- 
pounded, or,  indeed,  ratherVxposed  it  \  so  it  is  like 
that  some  persons  had  not  been  so  vicious  and  lewd, 
to  the  degree  of  incorrigible,  had  not  their  vice  and 
lewdness  been  indiscreetly  reproved;  for  that  has 
made  them  bid  defiance  to  virtue,  andXtum  their 
backs  upon  the  reproof ;  imputing  (by  an  unjust  in- 
deed, but  yet  by  an  usual  inference)  the  faults  of  the 
person  upon  the  office  and  the  religion ;  in  which 
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case  the  reprover  shall,  before  God,  share  the  of- 
fender's guilt ;  for  that  finding  him  sinful,  he  made 
him  obstinate  and  impenitent;  and  so  confirmed 
the  beginnings  of  sin  into  a  resolved,  settled  im- 
piety. 

I  question  not,  but  it  had  been  very  lawful  for 
Abraham  to  have  reproved  his  father's  idolatry,  and 
to  have  declared  and  represented  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  such  a  worship  to  him.  But  yet  while  he 
was  doing  so,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  was  in  the 
least  dischai^ed  from  the  eternal  obligation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  exacting  a  due  honour  to  be  paid  to 
parents:  for  a  true  doctrine  could  never  have  ex- 
cused an  undutiful  behaviour. 

With  what  humility,  reverence,  and  distance  did 
Daniel  reprove  Belshazzar !  Though  a  most  impious, 
insulting  heathen,  and  one  that  had  but  newly,  in  a 
drunken  revel,  even\^spit  in  the  faceW  the  Ood  of 
heaven,  by  a  profaiiation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple  amongst  his  unhallowed  parasites  and  con- 
cubines ;  yet  he  did  notXfly  in  his  face^v  or  call  him 
profane  or  sacrilegious  prince,  and  tell  him  that  di- 
vine vengeance  would  pay  him  home  for  his  in- 
solence  and  unthankfulness  to  God.     No;   Daniel 
did  not  speak  as  some,  that  nowadays  pretend  to  in- 
terpret, utter  themselves  to  princes.     But  after  he 
had  recounted  the  signal  mercies  and  judgments  of 
God  upon  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar,  all  the  re- 
proof he  gives  him  runs  in  these  gentle  and  sober 
words,  chap.  v.  22.  And  thou  his  son,  O  Selshazzar^ 
hast  not  humbled  thine  hearty  though  thou  knewest 
all  this.  For  undoubtedly,  had  he  been  sharp  and  per- 
emptoqr»  Belshazzar,  a  prince  of  that  haughty  and 
arrogant  spirit,  would  never  have  sent  him  out  of 
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his  presenoey^dothed  with  scarlet,  and  with  a  gcM 
chain  about  his  neck.\  No;  it  is  Kke  he  had  been 
loaded  with  another  kind  of  chain,  and,  perhaps, 
worn  a  scarlet  died  with  his  own  blood.  But  pru- 
dence and  submission  made  his  reproof  acceptable 
and  his  person  honourable. 

Great  ones,  whose  state  and  power  makea  their 
will  absolute  and  formidable,  must,  for  the  ^lost 
part,  be  pleased  before  they  can  be  convinced ;  and 
therefore  must  be  brought  to  lave  before  they  witt 
obey  the  truth.  Upon  which  account  it  is  infinitdy 
vain  to  cast  the  issue  and  success  of  persuasioaiipon 
the  sole  force  of  truth  or  virtue  addressing  itself,  to 
the  mind,  with  all  its .  severities  bare  and  unquali- 
fied by  a  winning  behaviour  in  him  that  is  to  per- 
suade. He  that  presumes  upon  the  mere  efficacy  of 
truth,  forgets  that  men  have  affections  to  be  ca- 
ressed, as  well  as  understandings  to.be  informed 4 
which  is  the  reason,  that  a  reprehension  can  never 
be  grateful  to  persons  of  high  place^  but  as  it  comes 
disguised  vnth  ceremony,  and  attended  with  all  the 
expressions  and  demonstrations  of  honour  ^nd  due 
respect;  all  which  will  be  found  little  qpough  to 
keep  them  from  thinking  themselves  affronted,  while 
they  are  only  faithfully  admonished;  and  from  throw- 
ing back  an  unpleasing  truth  in  the  teeth'  of  him 
that  brings  it. 

What  men's  pride  and  iU^ature  may  carry  tbem 
to^  is  not  in  the  preacher's  power  to  remedy  or»|ire- 
vent ;  only  it  concerns  him,  that  the  reproof  which 
men's  sins  have  made  necessary  should  not,  by  any 
failure  of  duty  on  his  part,  be  made  ineffectual. 
God  has  not  made  it  a  virtue  in  any  man  to  have  no 
respect  of  persons :  and  therefore  let  him  that  shall 
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call  upon  princes  and  Caesars  to  give  God  his  due, 
beware  that  he  do  it  with  that  homage  as  not  to  be- 
reave Caesar  of  his  due ;  remembering,  that  if  he 
that  reproves  is  God's  ambassador,  yet  he  that  is  re« 
proved  is  God's  vicegerent ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  more  highly  deserves  reproof,  than 
a  pragmatical  and  absurd  reprover. 

3.  Let  him  that  reproves  a  vice,  as  much  as  is 
possible,  do  it  with  words  of  meekness  and  commi- 
seration. Let  the  reprehension  come  not  as  a  dart 
shot  at  the  offender's  person,  but  at  his  crime.  Let 
^  TMa-  reprehend  so,  that  it  may  appear  that  he 
wishes  that  he  had  no  cause  to  reprehend.  Let 
him  behave  himself  in  the  sentence  that  he  passes, 
as  we  may  imagine  a  judge  would  behave  himself,  if 
he  were  to  condemn  his  own  son,  brought  as  a  cri- 
minal before  him ;  that  is,  with  the  greatest  reluc* 
tancy  and  trouble  of  mind  imaginable,  that  he  should 
be  brought  under  the  necessity  of  such  a  cruel  acci- 
dent, as  to  be  forced  to  speak  words  of  death  to  him, 
whose  life  he  tenders  more  passionately  than  his 
own. 

Ndw  t^his  beiug  the  temper  and  disposition  that  is 
required  in  a  reprover,  it  easily  appears,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  deformed  and  uncharitable  than  scoffs 
and  bitter  sarcasms  thrown  at  a  poor  guilty  person ; 
than  to  insult  over  his  calamity,  and  to  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  taste  and  relish  his  distress.  A  jeering  re- 
prover is  like  a  jeering  judge,  than  which  there 
cannot  be  imagined,  either  in  nature  or  manners,  a 
thing  more  odious  and  intolerable.  And  therefore 
the  Roman  orator,  discoursing  of  scoptical  urbanity, 
or  jesting,  how  far  it  was  allowable  in  speeches  and 
pleadings,  lays  down  an  excellent  rule,  fit  to  be 
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owned  by  the  most  Christian  charity,  that  two  things 
were  by  no  means  to  be  made  the  subject  of  jest ; 
namely,  great  crimes  and  great  miseries;  for  if 
these  be  made  the  matter  of  our  miith,  what  can 
be  the  argument  of  our  sorrow  ?  There  is  something 
in  them  at  which  nature  shrinks  and  is  aggrieved ; 
so  that  it  beholds  them  with  horror  and  uneasiness : 
and  nothing  but  a  very  ill  mind,  improved  by  a  very 
ill  custom,  can  frame  itself  to  pleasant  apprehensions 
upon  such  occasions;  for  that  any  man  should  be 
merry,  because  another  has  offended  God,  or  undone 
himself,  is  certainly  a  thing  very  unnatural. 

But  then  further ;  as  reproofs  are  not  to  be  ma- 
naged with  bitter  and  scurrilous  reflections  upon  the 
offender,  so  neither  is  the  offence  itself  to  be  ag- 
gravated by  higher  and  blacker  expressions,  than 
the  nature  of  the  thing  or  the  necessity  of  the  occa- 
sion requires.  He  that  is  to  reprove  is  to  remem- 
ber, that  his  business  is  not  to  declaim  and  shew 
his  parts,  but  to  work  a  cure.  And  some  actions 
are  so  confessedly  lewd,  that  but  to  hint  them  to  the 
offender  is  sufficient  to  cover  him  with  shame  and 
sad  remembrances,  without  a  morose  and  particular 
insisting  upon  the  description  of  their  vileness ; 
which  being  to  tell  the  guilty  person  no  more  than 
what  he  knew  before,  cannot  properly  serve  to  in- 
form, but  only  to  upbraid  and  afflict  him ;  which  is 
none  of  the  works  of  charity,  as  every  reprehension 
ought  to  be. 

David  was  not  to  be  informed  of  the  enormity  of 
the  sins  of  murder  and  adultery,  and  to  have  long 
harangues  made  before  him,  to  aggravate  and  set 
forth  their  filthiness ;  and  therefore,  when  the  pro- 
phet Nathan  was  to  bring  him  a  reproof  from  hea- 
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veo,  and  to  call  him  to  repentance,  we  see  with 
what  insinuations  and  arts  of  gentleness  he  does  it ; 
he  represents  the  injustice  and  unreasonableness  of 
what  he  had  done  in  a  parallel  case,  leaving  him  to 
make  the  application ;  by  which,  having  brought 
him  to  the  confession  of  his  sin,  he  does  not  presently 
fill  his  ears  with  tragical  exclamations  about  the  im- 
piety and  grossness  of  it,  both  in  respect  of  the  per- 
son that  committed  it,  and  the  persons  upon  whom 
it  was  committed  ;  a  work  fitter  for  a  schoolmaster 
than  a  prophet ;  but  he  answers  his  confession  with 
a  declaration  of  pardon,  seconded  only  with  a  gentle 
^v^temV  or  admonition  ;  The  Lord  has  done  away 
thy  sin ;  thou  shalt  not  die :  howbeit,  by  this  deed 
thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  iff 
the  Lord  to  blaspheme.  Nothing  could  have  been 
spoke  more  gently,  and  yet  more  forcibly,  to  melt 
him  down  into  a  penitential  sorrow  for,  and  an  ab- 
horrence of  those  two  foul  deviations  from  the  law 
of  God.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  men  in  the  world, 
pretending  to  a  degree  of  purity  and  acquaintance 
with  the  mind  of  God  above  other  mortals,  that 
upon  such  an  opportunity  would  have  caUed  up  all 
their  spleen  and  poison,  and  have  reviled  him  at 
least  two  hours  \hy  the  clock\  and  could  no  more 
have  refrained  doing  so,  than  tney  could  have  held 
their  breath  so  long. 

Before  I  pass  from  this  rule  of  managing  reproofs 
with  words  of  meekness,  candour,  and  compassion ; 
I  cannot  but  think  this  also  necessary  to  be  added, 
that  they  are  to  be  managed  without  supercilious- 
ness, and  a  certain  spiritual  arrogance,  by  which 
the  reprover  looks  upon  the  guilty  person  with  dis- 
dain, in  comparison  of  that  higher  measure  of  holi- 
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nes8  and  perfection,  that  upon  this  account  he  pie- 
sumes  to  be  in  himself.  But  this  is  for  pride  to  re- 
prehend other  vices,  which  perhaps,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  carry  a  much  less  guilt. 

He  that  has  a  criminal  and  a  vicious  person  un- 
der his  reproof,  should  speak  as  one  that  thankfully 
ascribes  it  to  God's  mere  grace,  that  he  is  not  as  bad 
himself,  having  the  same  nature,  and  the  same  natu- 
ral corruptions,  to  betray  him  to  all  the  evil  and  vil- 
lainy that  can  be,  if  God  should  but  desert  and  leave 
him  to  his  own  strength.  By  this  means  he  treats 
the  offender  as  his  equal,  his  brother,  and  naturally 
standing  upon  the  same  ground,  the  vantage  being 
entirely  from  divine  favour;  of  which  a  man  may 
have  cause  to  be  glad  indeed,  but  no  cause  to  boast. 

For  let  that  proud  pharisee  that  shall  reprove  a 
publican  with  words  of  insultation  and  boasting, 
that  he  is  not  such  an  one  as  he,  tell  me  how  he 
knows,  that,  had  he  been  placed  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances and  opportunities  of  sin,  he  should  not 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  do  the  same  for  which, 
with  so  much  arrogance,  he  reproves  or  rather  baits 
another.  Was  it  not  the  mercy  of  Providence,  that 
cast  the  scene  of  his  life  out  of  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion ?  that  placed  the  flax  and  the  stubble  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  fire  ?  And  what  cause  has  he  then  to 
be  bitter  and  insolent  upon  him,  that  Grod  thought 
fit  to  deny  these  advantages  to,  though  otherwise  of 
no  worse  mould  or  make,  or  less  merit  than  him- 
self? 

But  this  is  not  to  be  passed  by,  that,  as  God  most 
peculiarly  and  directly  hates  such  an  arrogant  dispo- 
sition, as  is  apt  to  crow  and  insult  over  the  fiiilings 
and  lapses  of  others ;  so  it  is  ten  to  one  but  that. 
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some  time  or  other,  he  lets  loose  some  fierce  temp* 
tation  upon  such  an  one,  and  leaves  him  so  far  to 
himself,  that  he  falls  fouUj  and  scandalously,  to  the 
peipetual  abasement  of  his  pride,  and  the  infamj  of 
his  person ;  in  which  case,  all  the  daggers  that  he 
threw  at  others  are,  with  greater  force  and  sharp- 
ness, returned  upon  his  own  breast,  where  formerly 
there  dwelt  so  little  compassion  to  his  offending 
brother. 

And  therefore,  surely,  I  should  think  it  concerned 
erery  one,  about  to  reprove  any  vicious  persons  what- 
soever^  first  to  allay  his  spirit,  and  to  compose  him- 
self to  mildness  and  moderation,  with  that  excellent 
admonition  of  the  apostle,  Gral.  vi.  1^  If  a  man  be 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  restore  such  an  one  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted.  And  believe  it,  it  will  be  but  an 
uncomfortable  revolution,  when  he  that  once  bore 
himself  high  upon  his  innocence,  and  then  shewed 
no  mercy  upon  others,  shall  come  to  have  the  same 
need  of  mercy  himself, 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  rule  that  I  shall  mention, 
for  the  completing  of  our  direction  about  this  duty, 
is,  that  a  reproof  be  not  continued  or  repeated,  after 
amendment  of  that  which  occasioned  the  reproof. 
For  this  is  both  malicious  and  useless;  malicious, 
because  it  renews  a  man's  torment,  and  revives  his 
calamity ;  and  then  useless,  because  the  man  is  al- 
ready reformed. 

Pardon  is  still  to  be  accompanied  with  oblivion; 
not  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  forget  a  thing  when 
we  will ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  behave  ourselves 
as  if  we  had  forgot  it ;  with  that  friendliness  of  ad- 
dress, that  unconcemment  of  speech,  that  openness 
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and  respect  of  carriage  that  we  use  to  persons  that 
never  did  those  actions  which  others  have  only  left 
off  to  do. 

But  to  be  still  sarcastically  reminding  of  a  peni- 
tent amended  person  of  his  former  miscarriages, 
which  perhaps  stand  cancelled  in  heaven,  and  even 
blotted  out  of  the  book  of  God's  remembrance ;  it  is 
Jike  the  breaking  open  of  graves^to  rake  out  bones 
and  putrefaction,  and  argues  not  only  an  unchristian, 
but  an  inhuman,  wolfish  disposition. 

Let  this  suffice  to  render  every  such  person  inex- 
cusable to  himself,  that  he  would  not  endure  to  wish 
that  either  God  or  man  should  deal  so  by  him ;  and 
if  so,  there  can  be  no  such  true  and  infallible  demon- 
stration of  his  baseness,  as  the  impartial  measure  of 
this  rule. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  wherein  flattery 
does  consist;  namely,  the  concealing  and  not  re- 
proving the  defects  and  faults  of  obnoxious  persons ; 
which,  understood  with  those  due  limitations  hither- 
to laid  down,  will  be  able  to  keep  him,  whose  place 
or  condition  may  at  any  time  call  him  to  this  work, 
both  from  a  sordid,  undutiftd  silence  on  one  hand, 
and  from  a  saucy,  meddling,  bitter  impertinence  on 
the  other. 
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^  man  thai  JlaUereth  his  nei^Aour  spreadeth  a  neijbr 

hisjeet. 

S.  X  HE  second  thing  wharein  flattery  consists  is, 
the  praising  and  defending  the  defects  or  vices  of  aiiy 
person.  This  is  a  step  much  higher  than  the  first, 
which  was  (as  we  may  so  call  it)  the  negative  part 
of  flattery,  as  consisting  only  in  silence,  and  a  not  re- 
proving those  things  that  both  deserved  and  needed 
reproof.  And  as  it  goes  higher,  so  it  is  much  more 
inexcusable,  and  uncapaUe  of  those  apologies  that 
may  be  alleged,  though  not  in  justification,  yet  at 
least  in  mitigation  of  the  former.  For  partly  the 
timorousness,  partly  the  bashfulness  of  some  tem- 
pers, (affections  not  always  at  our  command,)  may 
silenoe  the  tongue,  and  gealjop  the  lips  from  utter- 
ing those  things  which  the  mind  and  judgment  fire- 
quently  suggests  upon  these  occasions.  A  man  may 
be  sometimes  even  dazzled  and  astonished  into  si- 
lence by  the  presence  of  some  glistering  sinners ;  so 
as  to  be  at  a  loss  both  for  words  and  confidence  to 
vent  those  reproofs  that  fill  the  conscience,  and  are 
even  struggling  to  break  forth.  Certain  it  is,  that 
this  or  any  other  consideration  can  by  no  means 
warrant  a  silence  there,  where  rdigion  bids  a  man 
cry  aloud;  nor  can  any  one  plead  his  modesty  in 
prejudice  of  his  duty :  yet  surely  there  is  something 
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at  least  pleadable  upon  this  account,  for  the  bare 
not-reproof  of  a  sin,  that  can  with  no  &ce  be  urged 
for  its  defence. 

For  pusillanimity  must  first  pass  into  a  prostitute 
impudence,  before  a  man  can  arrive  to  that  pitch  as 
to  vouch  himself  the  encomiast  of  sin,  and  to  speak 
panegyrics  upon  vice:  many  a  man  may  favour  a 
male&ctor,  and  wish  his  crime  concealed  or  passed 
over,  who  yet  would  never  endure  to  be  his  advo- 
cate. It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  shut  his  eyes, 
and  so  resolve  not  to  see  that  which  is  Uack ;  ai^ 
otiier  for  him,  with  an  open  eye  and  a  diamdess 
jBeont,  to  affirm  hlad^  to  be  white ;  and  to  undertake 
to  persuade  the  world  so  much. 

But  BO  does  he  that  attempts  the  commendatioii 
of  any  thii^  lewd  or  vicious:  he  transforms  the 
Devil  into  an  angel  of  light :  he  oonfbunds  the  dis- 
ttnctkm  of  those  things  that  Crod  has  set  at  an  infi^ 
mte  distance :  he  out&ces  the  common  judgment  of 
aease  and  reason,  aad  the  natural^  unforced  appK>- 
hensions  of  mankind. 

And  tiion^  one  would  think  that  there  is  that 
oMnaasding  majesty  in  truth,  as  even  to  awe  mea 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  things  to  be  as  really 
they  are,  and  goetally  do  appear ;  and  withal  thflt 
ingenuity  bred  in  every  breast,  as  not  to  own  any 
broad  defiance  of  the  dearest  evidence :  yet  ezperi- 
eiiee  ahews,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  men  in  the  world, 
that  have  wrou^t  themselves  to  that  hardiness,  as 
to  venture  to  tdl  one  that  has  done  passionatdy  and 
vnMy,  that  he  did  courageously  and  discreetly;  tliat 
shall  apidand  Idm  in  aH  his  follies;  assuring  him, 
that  if  men  speak  amiss  of  his  bdiaviour,  it  is  rather 
upon  the  account  of  envy  and  maUce  to  his  person. 
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thitti  «ii^  i9d  dfaqpfiroltatioii  cf  hki  aotions;  imd 
that  he  is  not  to  measure  himsdf  by  the  worda  cf 
Mb  adversaries^  that  speak  their  prejudioe^  Hot  their 
Judgment;  oftentimes  vakdng  tliat  inwanllj  which 
^bey  inrdgh  againat  outwardly,  and  cheriahiHg  that 
ifi  themselves,  that  thej*  tax  and  discommend  in 
him. 

They  shaU  tcU  him  fiuther^  that  though  possibly 
Mch  and  such  actions  were  £iidty>  and  unbecoming 
fal  others,  yet  the  dltferenoe  of  his  conation  alters 
the  case,  and  changes  the  very  quality  of  the  actum. 
Fat  what  shoidd  a  great  peiton  have  to  do  with  ha<- 
tttffilty?  or  the  rich  and  the  wealthy  with  temper 
Mnce,  in<kntry,  and  sobriety?  Why  should  a  states^ 
man  or  pdUtlcian  restrain  himself  to  the  punctilios 
of  tMth  and  sincerity?  These  sk  the  virtues  of 
Mean  employments  and  lower  minds ;  they  may  per* 
hups  be  oommendable  in  ooontry  gentlemen  and  fiur^ 
iftie^  but  persons  that  move  in  an  higher  sphere, 
must  have  a  grtalbet  latitude  and  compass  lor  their 
Motion ;  atid  it  were  infinite  weakness  and  iaexperi<- 
imce  to  stick  at  a  lie  or  an  oath,  or  the  taking  away 
ata  innocent  life,  when  reasoii  of  state  requires  it, 
and  so  anshacUes  its  ministers  from  the  bonds  of 
those  nice  rules  that  are  to  hold  and  direct  other 
mortals^ 

And  if  these  actions  have  a  cleanly  and  a  sucoess«- 
fiil  iisue,  Hiey  shall  certainly  find  sycophants  enough 
td  ottol  them  for  the  greatest  prudence  and  wis- 
dom that  In  iuch  grand  and  difficult  affaim  could 
be  diewn :  they  shall  at  least  be  vouched  necessary, 
and  conaequ^Mly  lawftd,  or  as  good;  and  the  an- 
ttiors  of  suc^  actions  sddom  seek  for  or  desbe  any 
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further  warrant  for  them  than  necessity,  though  it 
be  of  their  own  making. 

But  that  people  may  not  be  wicked  without  some 
plea  or  pretence  to  cover  and  protect  them  from 
being  thought  so,  there  has  a  very  serviceable  dis- 
tinction been  found  out  and  asserted  hj  some,  be- 
tween a  religious  and  a  political  conscience,  in 
every  one  that  is  a  governor ;  the  former  is  to  guide 
him  as  such  a  particular  person,  having  a  soul  to 
save ;  the  other  to  rule  and  direct  him,  as  a  person 
intrusted  with  the  good,  safety,  and  protection  of 
those  that  are  under  his  government,  and  conse- 
quently empowered  to  use  all  those  courses  that 
serve  as  means  absolutely  necessary  to  compass  such 
an  end :  which  two  capacities,  as  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent, so  it  seems  that  they  cannot  both  proceed 
by  the  same  rule.  Forasmuch  as  a  governor,  in 
many  junctures  and  circumstances  of  affairs,  cannot 
reach  the  ends  of  government,  in  protecting  and  se- 
curing his  people,  but  by  sometimes  having  recourse 
to  those  ways  and  actions  that  perhaps  are  not  al- 
lowable upon  the  strict  rules  and  measures  of  rdi- 
gion,  which,  if  rigidly  and  unseasonably  adhered  to 
in  such  instances,  may  possibly  throw  all  into  ruin 
and  confusion. 

For  answer  to  which :  it  is  not  for  me  to.  inter- 
pose in  what  concerns  government  and  govemprs; 
it  has  its  mystery,  and  those,  that  manage  it  are  to 
be  presumed  best  to  understand  it :  but  as  for  this 
distinction  between  a  religious  and  a  political  con- 
science, I  shall  make  bold  to  give  it  its  due,  in 
.sajring,  that  in  all  those  cases  in  which  it  comes  to 
be  practised,  it  subverts  religion.   For  to  affirm  that 
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there  is  any  capadtj  or  condition  of  man,  of  whicH 
rdigion  is  not  a  competent  rule,  is  to  make  it  a  rule 
infinitely  short  and  insufficient,  as  to  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  manners  and  actions  of  man- 
kind ;  the  great  end  for  which  Ood  designs  it. 

Besides  the  gross  absurdity  of  placing  the  same 
man  under  two  contrary  rules;  which  is  to  bring 
him  under  two  contrary  duties;  and  to  make  him 
at  the  same  time  obliged  to  do  a  thing,  and  yet 
ilpon  another  score  discharged  from  that  obligation  \ 
which  is  a  ridiculous  contradiction. 

Many  things  indeed  are  distinguished  in  specu- 
lation, that  perfectly  coincide,  and  are  inseparably 
the  same  in  practice.  And  though  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  capacity  of  a  man  and  of  a  go-^ 
vernor  difier  in  apprehension ;  forasmuch  as  to  be  a 
man  and  to  be  a  governor  are  not  the  same  thing : 
yet  when  we  come  to  behold  those  two  capacities, 
as  they  really  exist  in  nature,  we  shall  find,  that 
what  is  done  by  one  is  also  done  by  the  other,  and 
what  befalls  one  consequentially  befaUs  the  other. 
If  the  governor  sins,  the  man  will  not  be  innocent ; 
and  if  the  man  is  sick,  the  governor  will  find  him- 
self but  ill  at  6ase.  He  that  breaks  the  law  under 
one  capacity  shall  suffer  Under  both,  and  then,  set- 
ting aside  all  the  niceties  of  speculation,  if  God  con- 
demns king  Ahab,  1  believe  it  will  be  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish the  man  Ahab  out  of  the  same  condem- 
nation. 

But  now,  if  to  persuade  men  out  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  evil  and  unlawfulness  of  their  ac- 
tions, be  flattery ;  and  further,  to  use  arguments  and 
acts  to  settle  them  in  such  a  persuasion,  be  one  of 
the  grossest  and  most  deteirtable  sorts  of  it,  espeeiaily 
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if  reSgfoii  be  $iliu0ed  to  00  bane  a  puipope:  ibm 
Murelf  none  are  so  dee|il j  clifurgeable  with  flattevf 
as  theae  two  sorts  of  aieft, 

1,  Such  as,  upon  prineipleA  of  entbusiasni,  assw 
persons  of  efainenoe  and  h^h  idaoe^  that  those  tnuas* 
gresaions  of  the  divine  lav  ne  allovible  in  them, 
that  are  absolutely  prohibited  and  eondemned  in 
others.  For  thus  they  reason  c  That  the  divine  law« 
and  precepts  were  intended  only  for  the  ordioaiy 
rules  of  life;  but  such  as  are  extiaordiBwy  perpons, 
raised  up  by  God  for  some  extraordinary  work,  m 
exempted  from  those  common  obUgataeas  i  as  behig 
directed  by  an  higher  rule,  namdy,  the  immediabt 
dictates  of  the  SfMrit  speaking  and  acting  withiii 
them,  which  Spirit,  being  God,  is  Me  to  dispense 
with  his  own  laws,  and  aecordingly  does  so*  as  tiie 
f»digeBce  of  those  works,  that  he  ealls  such  pcraons  to^ 
3haU  require.  So  that  for  thras  to  rob  and  plunder 
is  as  justifiable  as  for  the  Israelites  to  rob  the  Sgyp* 
lians ;  and  to  slay  and  murder,  thou|^  it  be  pripoes, 
is  but  like  Phinehas's  standing  up  and  executiiig 
justice ;  the  inward  motions  of  the  S^t  counter- 
manding the  iiyunctions  of  the  outward  letter. 

But  to  raise  in  any  such  an  opinion  of  themseb^s, 
is  surely  one  of  tiie  vilest  and  most  destructive  pieces 
oi  flattery  that  can  be  used  by  one  mafi  to  aaother: 
for  it  is  to  make  religion  minister  the  same  soqie 
and  licence  to  the  n^ost  impious  actiops  that  athdsm 
itself  can  allow ;  and  that  with  this  advantage  that 
it  does  not  trouble  the  mind  with  the  same  stings 
aqd  reiqorses  that  thfi  profes^  desjrfyer  of  religion 
usually  feds  m  the  ipidst  of  all  his  extravagancies : 
for  if  a  man  is  brought  to  believe  that  he  breaks  the 

divine  law  with  as  good  a  oonscieiice  a?  otheirs  keep 
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and  obfenre  it,  tibcve  is  no  4pttl>l  bv*  $imIi  h  bditf 
will  keep  him  at  per&et  peace  witih  Mmsd^  noiwiih^ 
staiidiiig  the  raost  enormous  Yiotatiaiis  of  it. 

I  cannot  beUeve  that  the  authors  Of  out  late  ooo-» 
fusious  could  have  ever  acted  in  such  a\barefaeed\ 
oj^Kwtion  to  all  law8»  both  human  and  divine^  with 
so  much  satisfaction,  serenity,  and  composure  of 
mind,  had  not  their  sedudng  prophets  througUy 
leavened  them  with  this  principle;  that  being  the 
select  people  of  God,  and  so  stirred  up  and  peculi* 
arly  called  to  serve  him  in  thefr  generation^  (as  the 
phrase  then  ran,)  they  were  privil^ed  from  those  or« 
dinary  rules  and  measures  by  which  the  lawfulness 
and  morality  of  other  men's  actions  were  determined. 
The  saints  indeed  might  do  the  very  same  actions 
which  in  other  men  were  sinful,  but  yet  they  in  so 
doing  could  not  sin ;  and  this  was  that  persuasion 
that  stilt  patched  up  their  conscience,  after  all  the 
blows  and  wounds  it  had  received  b^  dashing  against 
the  divine  precepts. 

Such  was  the  soulAlestroying  flattery  by  which 
those  impostcnrs  encour^ed  many  thousands  in  the 
way  of  damnation ;  like  that  lying  prophet,  that  bid 
Ahab^  and  prosper^  when  he  sent  him  to  the  bat- 
tle in  which  he  was  to  fall  and  perish. 

2.  The  other  sort  of  persons  chargeable  with  this 
kind  of  flattery  are  the  Romish  casuists,  who  have 
made  it  their  greatest  study  and  business  to  put  a 
new  face  upon  sin,  and  to  p^vuade  the  world  that 
many  of  those  actions  that  have  hitherto  passed 
for  impious  and  unlawful,  are  indeed  nothing  such, 
but  admit  of  such  quali&^tions  as  clear  them  of  all 
guilt  and  irregularity. 
They  are  not  indeed  so  absurdly  impudast  as  ta 
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declare  that  murder  IS  no  on;  but  thefwiU  order  the 
matter  no,  that  a  man  mqr  be  killed  upon  many  punc- 
tilios of  credit  and  reputation^  and  jet  no  murdar  be 
cxMnmitted.  They  will  not  tell  a  man  that  it  is  allow- 
able to  steal;  but  they  will  teach  that,  in  case  a  serv- 
ant finds  that  his  master  will  not  afford  him  wages 
proportionable  to  what  he  judges  his  own  service 
to  be  worth,  he  may  take  from  him  so  much  as  will 
amount  to  a  valuable  compensation,  and  not  be 
chargeable  with  the  breach  of  that  law  that  prohibits 
a  man  to  steal.  They  will  not  deny  many  actions  to 
be  evil ;  but  if  a  man  have  but  the  dexterity  and  art 
of  directing  his  intention  to  some  right  end,  or  at 
least  of  not  actually  directing  it  to  an  ill,  why  then 
presentiy  the  whole  action  loses  aU  its  mal^nity,  and 
becomes  pure  and  innocent,  by  a  wonderful,  but  a  very 
easy  transformation. 

It  were  infinite  to  draw  forth  all  particulars ;  but 
these  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  these  religious 
sycophants  have  poisoned  the  fountains  of  morality, 
and  flattered  mankind  with  such  doctrines  and  as- 
sertions as  shall  soothe  them  up,  and  embolden  them 
in  the  most  vicious  and  lewd  courses  imaginable. 
They  have  opened  a  well,  not  only  for  sinners,  but 
even  for  sin  itself  to  wash  in,  and  to  be  clean.  So 
that  if  there  be  any  persons  in  the  world  who  may 
be  justiy  accused  for  calling  good  evil,  and  eml  good, 
these  are  the  men ;  and  they  do  it  too,  diligentiy,  co- 
piously, and  voluminously;  and  consequentiy  have 
the  fullest  and  the  fairest  claim  to  the  curse  that  is 
joined  to  that  accusation. 

But  now  this  kind  of  flattery  is  so  much  the  more 
to  be  abominated,  because  as  it  is  of  most  mischiev- 
ous consequence,  so  it  is  also  of  very  easy  effect,  and 
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meets  with  a  strange  success,  seldom  returning  with- 
out accomplishing  the  work  of  persuasion.  Or  rather 
indeed  ofi'fidlacy  and  delusion. 

Of  which  a  double  reason  may  be  assigned. 

1.  The  first  taken  from  the  nature  of  man. 

2.  The  other  from  the  very  nature  of  vice  itself. 
1.  For  the  first  of  which ;  it  is  too  apparent  how 

fond  and  credulous  most  men  are,  and  even  deskous 
to  be  persuaded  into  a  good  estimation  of  whatsoever 
they  do ;  and  therefore  as\  some  people  will  buy  and 
use  flattering  passes,  \though  they  know  them  to  be 
so,  because  they  had  rather  please  themselves  with 
a  false  representation,  than  view  their  deformity  by 
a  true ;  so  some  will  catch  at  any  colour  or  dress, 
(though  never  so  thin,)  to  give  some  varnish  and 
better  appearance  to  their  vice. 

A  perverted,  disordered  mind,  if  it  cannot  have 
arguments  and  solid  reasons  to  aUege  for  the  legali- 
ty of  what  it  does,  it  will  content  and  satisfy  itself 
with  flourishes  and  shows  of  probability ;  and  that 
deceiver  that  shall  labour  to  ftimish  it  with  such, 
shall  be  welcome  and  honourable ;  his  dictates  shall 
be  received  as  oracles,  and  never  sifted  by  questions 
and  examinations;  for  people  are  naturaUy  averse 
from  inquiring  after  that  which  they  are  Unwilling 
to  know ;  and  therefore  such  an  one  shall  be  even 
prevented  by  a  willing,  forward  assent.  But  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  finish  his  visit,  that  is  met  three  parts 
of  his  way. 

2.  The  other  reason  is  from  the  very  nature  of 
vice  itself,  which  oftentimes  bears  a  great  affinity  to 
virtue,  and  so  admits  of  the  harder  distinction.  Upon 
which  account,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade 
the  prodigal  person,  that  he  is  only  very  Hberal ;  it 
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benig  very  hupd  to  aasigii  the  proouie  puiiit  wbam 
liberality  oeasefl^  aad  jNtHligattty  begim  •  Upon  the 
same  ground,  covetousnete  may  easily  paK^for  poro- 
vidence^  and  a  pioud  mind  be  mistaken  for  an  high 
and  generous  ^irit ;  there  being  a  great  likeness  in 
the  actions  respectively  belonging  to  eadi  of  these, 
enough  to  impose  upon  ttiiwary»  undistingaishing 
minds,  that  afe  prone  to  receive  every  Uke  Sot  the 
same. 

Now  from  these  two  oonsidentaoos  we  may  eaafy 
gather,  how<q[>en  the  hearts  of  most  men  lie  to  drink 
in  the  &wning  suggestions  of  any  sycophant  that 
shall  endeavour  to  relieve  their  distarbed  consciences 
by  gilding  their  villainies  with  the  name  of  virtues^ 
and  so  smoothing  the  broad  way  before  them,  that 
they  may  find  no  rub  or  let  in  their  passage  to  dam* 
nation*  This  therefore  is  the  second  thing  wherein 
flattery  consists. 

S.  The  third  is^  the  perverse  imitotion  of  any 
me's  defects  or  vices,  which  seems  to  carry  it  hi|^ar 
than  the  former,  forasmuch  as  actions  are  much  more 
tonsiderable  than  words  or  discourses.  A  man,  for 
numy  causes,  may  be  brought  to  commend  that 
which  he  wiU  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow:  but 
for  any  one  to  transcribe  and  copy  out  in  himsdf 
whatsoever  he  sees  ridiculous  or  impious  in  another, 
this  argues  a  temper  made  up  of  nothing  but  base- 
ness and  servility. 

And  to  any  generous  and  free  spirit  it  is  really  a 
very  nauseous  and  a  fulsome  thin^  to  see  some  pros- 
titute their  tongues  and  their  judgments  by  saying 
as  others  say,  commending  what  they  commend,  difr- 
pnusing  whatsoever  things  or  persons  they  dispnw^ 
and  fiamiiig  themselves  to  any  absurd  gesture  at 
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motion  that  Utty  observes  ia  them;  iQAking  them* 
KlveB  lui  it  were  an  echo  to  their  vcHoe«  and  a  f  hadow 
to  their  bodies.  In  a  word,  no  man  can  be  exact 
and  perfeet  in  this  way  of  flattery,  Without  heing  a 
monkey  and  a  mindc»  and  a  lump  of  wax  for  any 
fix>l  to  stamp  hii  image  upon.  J 

S^t  surely  few  would  be  ao  sottish  and  servile*  aa 
to  break  a  I^  or  an  anOf  or  put  out  an  eye»  because 
they  see  the  great  person  whom  they  depend  upon 
and  adore,  deprived  of  any  of  these  parts*  Andifscv 
do  they  not  consider,  that  a  man  is  to  be  more  teu'^- 
der  of  his  manners  and  the  dignity  of  his  soul,  than 
of  any  thing  that  belongs  to  his  body^  which  would 
give  him  but  a  small  preeminence  aboye  the  brutesy 
were  it  not  animated  and  exalted  by  a  prioQiple  of 
reason? 

Bvery  kind  of  imitation  speaks  the  person  that 
imitates  inferior  to  him  whom  he  imitates,  as  the 
copy  is  to  the  original :  but  then  to  imitate  that 
which  is  mean,  base,  and  unworthy,  is  to  do  one 
of  the  lowest  actions  in  a  yet  lower  instance ;  it  is  to 
dimb  downwards,  to  employ  art  and  industry  to' 
learn  a  defect  and  an  imperfection ;  which  is  a  direct 
reproach  to  reason,  and  a  contradiction  to  the  me- 
thods of  nature. 

And  so  much  the  more  intolerable  is  it,  because 
such  persons  fure  seldcHn  seen  to  imitate  the  cxceL- 
lendea  and  the  virtues  of  him  whom  they  flatter ; 
these  are  looked  upon  with  distance  and  lazy  admi- 
ration :  but  if  there  be  any  vice  that  sullies  and 
takes  off  team  the  luatre  of  his  other  good  qualities^ 
that  shall  he  sure  to  be  culled  out,  and  writ  upon 
their  lives  and  behaviour*  Alexander  had  enough  to 
imitate  him  in  hia  ^iikenneis  and  his  passion,  who 
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never  intended  to  be  like  him,  either  in  his  chastity; 
or  his  justice  to  his  enemies,  and  his  liberality  to  hk 
friends.  And  it  is  reported  of  Plato,  that  being 
crookshouldered,  his  scholars,  who  so  mudi  admired 
him,  would  endeavour  to  be  like  him  by  bolstering 
out  their  garments  on  that  side,  that  so  they  might 
appear  crooked  too.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these 
found  it  easier  to  imitate  Plato's  shoulders  than  his 
philosophy,  and  to  stuff  out  their  gowns  than  to  fur- 
nish their  understandings,  or  im]m>ve  their  minds. 

I  am  confident  there  is  none  that  does  not  deride 
and  condemn  this  silly  piece  of  officiousness,  as  scarce 
to  be  reconciled  to  common  sense ;  yet  we  may  find 
as  bad  daily  in  the  behaviour  of  most  paraMtes,  who 
think  they  can  never  honour  their  great  masters,  but 
by  exposing  themselves.  Which  practice,  though  it 
is  most  irrational,  yet  it  has  this  to  encourage  and 
continue  it,  that  such  grandees  are  wonderfully 
pleased  to  see  their  vices  and  defects  aped  by  their 
followers  and  retainers ;  indeed  much  more  than  to 
see  their  perfections  drawn  into  imitation. 

And  that,  I  conceive,  for  this  reason;  because 
vice,  being  weak  and  shamefUl,  is  glad  to  have  any 
countenance  and  credit  shewn  it;  which  is  done 
by  no  way  so  much  as  by  having  many  followers. 
^o  be  vicious  alone  is  a  great  shame,  and  few  na- 
tures are  able  to  bear  it ;  and  therefore  company 
^ves  a  kind  of  authority  to  sin,  and  brings  vice  into 
fashion,  which  is  able  to  commend  and  set  off  any 
thing.  Nero's  killing  his  mother  could  not  bat  be 
looked  upon  as  an  hideous  and  unnatural  thing,  tat 
an  the  Senate's  public  thanking  of  hini  for  it,  and 
his  courtiers'  applauding  of  the  action ;  because  in 
this,  humanity  was  too  strong  for  flattery,  and  siitffep- 
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ed  none  of  them  to  practise  what  their  slavish  cKspo- 
sition  induced  them  to  commend ;  which  shews,  how 
Qiach  the  greater  number  of  flatterers  speak  against 
their  conscience ;  for  that  which  a  maa  in  the  same 
con^itioi^  would  not  do  himself,  he  certainly  dislikes 
in  another. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  thing  that  I  shall  mention, 
wherein  flattery  consists,  is  an  overyaluing  those  vir- 
tues and  perfections  that  are  really  laudable,  in.  any 
person.  This  is  a  different  sort  from  all  the  former, 
which  had  no  foundation  of  good  at  all  to  w:prk  upon, 
but  were  wholly  employed  in  giving  appearances 
where  there  was  no  substance,  in  painting  of  rotten 
sepulchres,  and  belying  vice  into  the  reputation  of 
virtue. 

But  this  is  more  modest  and  tolerable,  there  being 
some  groundwork  of  desert,  though  much  too  narrow 
for  those  huge  superstructures  of  commendation  that 
some  raise  upon  it;  which  therefore  turn  into  flat- 
tery, which  consists  in  a  partial  representation  qf 
any  thing  to  be  greater  and  better  than  indeed  it  is : 
for  truth  suffers  as  much  by  this  as,  by  the  former ; 
it  being  violated  by  any  disproportion  between  the 
thing  as  it  is  expressed  and  as  it  does  exist. 

The  flatterer  views  every  little  virtue  or  good 
quality  in  him  whom  he  resolves  to  extol,  as  it  were, 
with  a  microscope ;  such  an  one  as  shall  sweU  a  gnat 
into  an  elephant,  and  an  ,elephant  into  a  mountain. 
Ordinary,  plain\homespun\  sense  shall  be  magnified 
for  extraordinary  wit  and  fancy;  and  good,  honest, 
flat  words  shall  pass  for  propriety  and  exactness  of 
expression. 

But  to  go  higher.  Let  a  star  be  accounted,  as  in- 
deed it  is,  a  bright  and  a  glorious  thing ;  yet  we  are 
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A  man  thai  JUUtereih  his  neighbour  spreadeth  a  nctjbr 

hisjeet. 

,I.THB«o»ndg»«a"Ldp«p«ed«.*ep«. 
secution  of  these. words,  was  to  shew  what  were  the 
grounds  and  occasions  of  flattery  on  his  part  that  is 
flattered.   I  shall  mention  three. 

1.  Greatness  of  place  or  condition.  There  is  no- 
thing that  secures  a  man  firom  flattery  more  than 
the  confident  and  free  access  of  ingenuous  persons. 
But  confidence  and  freedom  are  seldom  found  but 
where  there  is  a  parity  of  conditions :  reproof  jbeing 
of  the  nature  of  those  things  that  seldom  ascend  and 
move  upwards  ;y  but  it  either  passes  to  an  equal,  or 
descends  upon  an  inferior.  He  that  is  great  and  po- 
tent casts  an  awe  and  a  terror  round  about  him,  and, 
as  it  were,  shuts  and  barricadoes  himself  in  from  all 
approaches,  like  mount  Sinai,  where  the  fire  burning, 
and  the  voice  thundering,  would  suffer  none  to  come 
near  it ;  so  that  such  an  one  b  still  treated  with  si- 
lence and  distance ;  his  faults  are  whispered  behind 
his  back ;  he  is  scoffed  at  in  little  rooms  and  merry 
meetings,  and  never  hears  the  severe,  healing  truths 
that  are  spoke  of  him ;  but  lives  muffled  and  blipd- 
fold,  unacquainted  with  himself  and  the  judgments 
of  men  concerning  him. 

Upon  which  account,  great  persons,  unless  their 
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understandings  are  very  great  too,  and  withal  un- 
prejudiced with  self-love,  so  as  to  be  their  own  mb^ 
nitors,  and  impartial  exactors  of  themselves,  are  of 
all  others  the  most  miserable.  IFot  though  a  reproof 
might  open  their  eyes  and  correct  their  behaviour, 
and  though  there  are  not  wanting  those  that  are 
concerned  for  their  good,  yet  they  fright  away  all 
these  remedies,  and  live  and  die  strangers  to  their 
cure. 

For  in  this  case  men  consider,  first,  the  great  dan- 
ger of  speaking  freely  to  great  persons  what  they  are 
not  willing  to  hear :  it  may  enrage,  and  make  them 
their  mortal  enemies.  It  may  render  them  as  great 
in  malice  as  they  are  in  power  and  condition.  It  is 
at  best  a  very  bold  venture,  and  greatness  is  not  so 
tractable  a  thing,  as  to  lay  itself  quietly  open  to  the 
reprehender  and  the  faithful  admonisher,  who  speak 
for  the  man's  advantage  more  than  for  his  pleasure, 
and  bring  him  physic  instead  of  sweetmeats.  The 
experience  men  have  in  the  world  usually  makes 
them  fearful  to  engage  in  unpleasing  offices.  Espe- 
cially when  they  consider  further,  how  easy  it  is  to 
be  safe  and  silent ;  and  how  little  it  concerns  them 
to  court  a  trouble,  a  danger,  and  a  potent  displea-  . 
sure,  by  endeavouring  to  do  a  man  good  against  his 
will.  They  think  it  a  great  folly  to  put  themselves 
upon  an  harsh,  and  the  same  also  a  thankless  em- 
ployment; to  lose  an  interest,  and  a  great  friend, 
only  for  doing  that  which  they  could  with  much 
more  ease  have  let  alone. 

Men  see  also  how  ill  it  has  fared  with  such  as 
have  presumed  to  be  free  with  the  grandees  of  the 
world,  in  point  of  reproof  and  animadversion :  they 
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liave  been  rewfurded  with  frownst  ihaipM«i»  nad  db- 
didn,  and  sent  away  with  dejected  cquntenaiioes ;  as 
if  the  reprovers  themselves  had  been  the  persoos  in 
£Etult.  Majesty  and  power  usually  think  virtue  and 
happiness  itself  bought  at  too  dear  a  ratej  if  it  be  at 
the  price  of  an  admonitic^. 

For  all  which  causes,  persons  of  evil  or  low  mindi^ 
which  make  up  much  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
are  willing  to  follow  their  game,  and  to  cajole  and 
.flatter  a  vicious  greatness,  since  it  turns  so  much  to 
their  profit  and  reputation ;  while  the  geeaJt  one,  that 
is  abused  accordmg  to  his  own  heart's  desire^  bids 
tb^  flattererSpt  at  his  right  haqd  ;^in  the  mean  time 
making  his  impartial  friend  and  reprover  his  i  £M>t- 
atooli  slighting  him  for  his  upright  dealing,  and  send- 
ing him  to  his  own  virtue  for  a  reward. 

2.  The  second  ground  of  flattery,  on  his  part  that 
is  flattered,  is  an  angry,  passicmate  disposition,  and 
impatient  of  reproof.  This  also  frights  and  deters 
men  from  doing  the  office  of  friends  in  a  faithfrd  re* 
prehension.  For  some  minds  aie  more  vaging  an4 
tumultuous  than  the  sea  itself;  so  that\if  Christ  him- 
self should  rebuke  them,  instead  of  being  calm,  they 
would  rage  and  roar  so  much  the  louder.  \  That  adr 
monition  that  would  reclaim  others,  does  but  chafe 
and  provoke  them ;  as  the  same  breath  of  wind  that 
£Ools  some  things,  kindles  and  inflames  others.  No 
.sooner  do  some  hear  their  behaviour  taxedi  though 
wiiii  the  greatest  tenderness  and  moderatiop,  but 
their  choler  begins  to  boil,  and  their  breast  is  scarce 
able  to  contain  and  keep  it  from  running  over  into 
the  heights  and  furies  of  bitterness  ^nd  impatience. 
The  man,  instead  of  cari^opting  his  fiuilty  will  redouble 
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it  with  a  gteater  |  add  fierceness  to  his  foUj^  affront- 
ii^  and  reviling  him  that  wouM  unbesot  and  reform 
him. 

Now  it  requires  a  person  not  only  of  friendship 
and  fidelity,  but  also  of  courage  and  valour,  to  under- 
take  to  be  a  reprover  here ;  forasmuch  as  to  reprove 
such  an  one,  is,  in  effect,  to  give  him  battle:  he 
must  be  able  to  bear,  and,  what  is  more,  to  slight 
lind  tame  his  rage ;  he  must  not  sneak  and  fly  back 
at  every  great  word,  nor  suffer  himself  to  be  talked 
and  vapoured  out  of  countenance. 

But  few  people  are  able,  and  fewer  willing,  to  put 
themselves  to  so  great  an  inconvenience  for  another's 
good,  and  to  raise  a  storm  about  their  own  ears,  to 
do  an  odious,  ungratefiil  piece  of  service  for  an  un- 
grateful person ;  and  therefore  men  usually  deal 
with  such  currish,  sharp  natures  as  they  do  with 
mastiffs,  they  are  fain  jo  stroke  them,  though  they 
deserve  to  be  cudgelled.  They  flatter  and  commend 
them,  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  to  compose  the  unruly 
humour  which  is  ready  to  grow  and  improve  upon 
the  least  check  or  opposition. 

From  the  consideration  of  which  we  easily  see  the 
great  misery  and  disadvantage  of  passionate,  angry 
persons ;  their  passion  does  not  only  bereave  them  of 
their  own  eyes,  but  also  of  the  benefit  of  other  men's ; 
which  he  that  is  of  a  gentle  and  a  tractable  nature 
enjoys  in  the  midst  of  all  his  errors :  for  his  fHend 
sees,  and  judg^,  and  chooses  for  him,  when  the  pre* 
sent  precipitation  of  his  mind  hurries  him  besides  the 
steady  use  of  his  reason.  He  is  reduced  by  counsel, 
rectified  and  recalled  by  one  that  sees  his  foult,  and 
dkires  tell  him  of  it ;  so  that  the  cure  is  almost  as 
early  as  the  distemper. 

l2 
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.  We  may  observe  of  brambles^^hat  they  ahrays 
grow  crooked  'N^for  by  reason  of  then:  briers  and  thonis 
no  hand  can  touch  them,  so  as  to  bend  them  straight 
And  so  it  is  with  some  diqx)sitions ;  they  grow  into 
a  confirmed,  settled  obliquity,  because  their  sharp- 
ness makes  them  unfit  to  be  handled  by  discipline 
and  admonition.  They  are  a  terror  and  a  grievanoe 
to  those  that  they  converse  with :  and  to  attempt 
to  advise  them  out  of  their  irregularities,  is  as  if 
a  chirurgeon  should  ofier  to  dress  a  wounded  lion ; 
he  must  look  to  perish  in  the  address,  and  tobe 
|om  in  pieces  for  his  pains. 

It  was  surely  of  very  great  importance  to  Nabal^ 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  to  have  been  admonished 
of  the  rough,  unadvised  answer  that  he  returned  to 
David's  soldiers ;  for  it  was  like  to  have  brought  a 
ruin  upon  him  and  his  family  and  his  whole  .estate ; 
yet  none  would  do  him  that  seasonable  kindness, 
because  of  the  rudeness  and  churlishness  of  his  man- 
ners :  for  in  the  17th  verse  that  character  is  given 
of  him,  that  he  was  such  a  son  qfJBelial,  that  a  man 
could  not  speak  to  him. 

Many  would  be  willing  to  recover  a  person  from 
his  follies,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  be  snapt  and 
railed  at  for  so  doing ;  they  would  be  ready  enough 
to  pluck  a  brand  out  of  the  fire,  might  they  do  it 
without  burning  their  \fingers.  But  to  be  foolish 
and  to  be  angry  too,  is  for  a  man  first  to  cast  himself 
into  a  pit,  and  then  to  hinder  others  from  pulling 
him  out. 

8.  The  third  and  last  ground  of  flattery,  on  his 
part  that  is  flattered,  is  a  proud  and  vainglorious 
disposition.  To  teU  a  proud  person  of  his  faults,  is 
to  teU  infallibmty  that  it  is  in  an  error,  and  to  spy 
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out  something  amiss  in  perfection.  Such  an  one 
looks  upon  himself  as  above  all  defects,  and  pri- 
vileged from  doing  any  thing  mean,  low,  or  ob- 
noxious. There  is  no  quality  that  more  estranges  a 
man  from  the  free  addresses  of  his  friends,  and  their 
hearty  communications  of  their  thoughts  concerning 
him,  than  an  high  conceit  and  opinion  of  himself : 
for  this  makes  him  rate  all  other  men's  judgments 
by  his  own  measures,  and  set  that  price  upon  him- 
self and  his  actions,  that  he  thinks  all  the  world 
must  come  up  to :  and  therefore  he  that  taxes  or  re- 
prehends him,  must  expect  the  same  credit  and  suc- 
cess that  he  is  like  to  find,  that  should  accuse  an 
only  son  to  his  fond  mother :  he  would  quickly  ex- 
periment that  love  is  wonderiully  blind,  but  espe- 
cially about  those  things  that  it  has  no  mind  to 


A  proud  person,  who,  with  the  worst  kind  of 
idolatry,  adores  himself,  and  what  is  more,  the  worst 
part  of  himself,  his  defects  and  vices,  thinks  that  his 
doing  of  any  action  is  sufficient  to  stamp  it  de- 
cent and  virtuous.  As  it  is  reported  of  Cato  being 
drunk,  that  one  should  say  of  him,  by  reason  of  his 
reputation,  so  much  too  great  for  any  slander,  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  prove  that  drunkenness  was 
no  vice,  than  that  Cato  could  be  vicious ;  so  some 
peo{de,  though  they  spoil  every  thing  by  an  undue 
management  of  it,  lose  opportunities,  and  overlook 
occasions,  yet  they  must  be  thought  to  be  still 
carrying  on  designs  of  policy,  to  err  and  mistake 
prudentially ;  the  world  must  persuade  itself  out  of 
its  own  experience,  and  believe  surmises,  though 
contradicted  by  effects.     It  must  be  willing  to  be 
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sunk  by  the  hands  nf  such  skilliil  pilots,  and  jadge 
the  foolishness  of  some  to  be  wiser  than  the  wisdom 
oi  others. 

Now  those  that  would  have  the  world  maintain 
such  an  opinion  of  them,  are  the  fiurest  and  the 
broadest  mark  for  the  flatterer  to  shoot  at  that  can 
be^  the  fittest  persons  to  be  made  buffoons  of:  for 
do  but  commend  and  praise  them  to  their  £Eioe,  and 
you  may  pick  their  pockets,  cut  their  throats,  and 
cheat  them  of  their  estates.  Nor  need  the  flatterer 
fear  that  they  will  look  through  his  design,  and  so 
discover  and  loathe  all  his  feigned  encomiums ;  far 
let  them  be  never  so  gross  and  palpable,  let  him  lay 
it  on  never  so  thick,  yet  pride  and  conceitedness 
¥nll  swallow  all,  and  look  upon  itself  obliged  too, 
for  being  so  kindly  abused. 

And  it  has  been  sometimes  seen,  that  a  num, 
while  he  has  been  flattering  and  extolling  an  i^- 
nionative  fool,  (who  has  with  much  pleasure  heard 
and  embraced  him,  for  the  glorious  things  he  so  li- 
berally spoke  of  him,)  he  has  now  and  then\tunied 
his  head  aside)s^nd  flouted  and  laughed  at  him  to  his 
companions,  for  suffering  himself  to  bckhdd  by  the 
nose,  by  such  pitifal  arts,  so  easily  discerned  and  de- 
testecl  by  any  person  of  discretion. 

Upon  an  easy  observation  we  diall  find,  that  there 
is  nothing  that  renders  a  man  more  ridiculous,  in 
most  of  the  passages  of  his  life,  than  mudi  credulity; 
there  is  nothing  that  more  certainly  makes  him  a 
prey  to  the  deoeiver  and  the  cheat :  but  now  this  is 
the  inseparable  property  of  pride  and  sdf-estima- 
tion.  Every  such  person  carries  a  belief  about  him 
so  strong  and  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  of«r«- 
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work  it:  he  will  torn  eTery  romance  into  a  real 
history,  and  even  beliere  contradictions  in  his  own 
behalf. 

Winch  being  so,  if  a  man  be  great  and  potent  as 
weU  as  proud,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  is  always  plied 
with  flatterers,  and  if  they  resort  to  him  as  the 
crows  do  to  a  carcass,  always  fluttering  and  chatter- 
ing about  him;  for  alas!  he  thinks  they  are  only  doing 
Um  right,  and  admiring  him  for  that  which  he  him* 
self  adrnkes  much  more.  QPride  makes  him  lift  his 
eyes  upward,  which  is  the  reason  that  he  never  turns 
them  inward^  lUid  so  being  unknown  to  himself,  he 
must  believe  the  deceiver  upon  his  own  word. 

Now  the  deduction  that  I  shall  make  from  all  this 
is,  that  of  the  many  arguments  and  signs  of  real 
friendship,  none  is  so  sure  and  infallible,  as  a  readi- 
ness to  reprehend  impartially  and  seasonably  whatso- 
ever needs  reprehension.  For  it  is  dear,  that  he  that 
does  so,  prefers  the  good  of  him  whom  he  reprehends 
before  his  own  interest.  He  knows  not  but  his  proud 
and  impatient  humour  may  make  him  disgust  and 
persecute  him  far  giving  him  so  free  and  true  a  view 
of  hknself ;  but  yet  he  ventures  all  to  redeem  him 
from  shame  and  disorder :  in  a  word,  he  resolves  ta 
do  the  part  of  a  friend,  though  his  very  doing  so 
mokes  kim  ferfeit  his  being  thought  so.  He  that 
oanrifis  on  no  design  for  his  own  advantage  in  what 
he  does^  gives  an  unfiuling  demonstration  of  his  sin« 
cerity;  and  he  that  tells  a  man  what  he  knows,  will 
fiild  bat  a  small  acceptance  with  him,  (as  the  story  oS 
Ms  favlts  is  like  to  do,)  hazards  his  friend^s  favour,  and 
with  that  his  own  emc^ment ;  and  really  makes  hihi-« 
self  and  his  hopes  a  sacrifice  to  the  othei's  reputation. 

Having  thus  finished  the  second  general  head,  and 
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shewn  the  grounds  and  occasions  of  flattery  on  his 
part  that  is  flattered*  I  proceed  now  to  the 

Third  and  last,  which  is,  to  shew  the  ends  and  de- 
signs of  it  on  his  part  that  flatters :  and  those  are 
briefly  comprised  in  these  words  of  the  text,  JEfe 
spreads  a  net  for  his  neighbour's  foet 

It  is  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  practice  of 
hunters  or  fowlers :  and  now,  as  there  is  no  man  that 
spreads  a  net,  but  does  it  with  this  double  intention, 
first  to  catch  and  destroy  the  thing  for  which  he 
spreads  it,  and  then,  by  so  doing,  to  advantage  him- 
self, as  either  in  his  pleasure  or  his  profit ;  so  accord- 
ingly every  flatterer,  in  all  his  fawnings  and  dissimu- 
lations, is  acted  and  influenced  by  these  two  grand 
purposes. 

1.  To  serve  himself. 

2.  To  undermine  him  whom  he  flatters,  and  there- 
by  to  effect  his  ruin. 

1.  And  first,  he  designs  to  benefit  and  serve  him- 
self. In  all  that  artificial  scene  that  he  lays,  by  . 
adoring  and  commending  this  or  that  great  pei:gpn, 
he  intends  not  so  much  ot  praise  as  to  he  what  the 
other  is.  He  would  be  great,  rich,  and  honourable ; 
and  that  puts  him  upon  the  dissembler's  drudgery 
to  enslave  himself  to  all  his  humours,  to  extol  his  im- 
pertinences,  and  adore  his  very  villainies.  It  is  not 
for  want  of  wit  or  apprehension,  that  the  flatterer 
speaks  such  paradoxes;  for  he  sees  through  that 
great  and  glorious  bauble  that  he  so  cringes  to ;  he 
despises  him  heartily,  while  he  harangues  him  mag- 
nificently; his  thoughts  and  his  words  are  at  a  per- 
petual jar  and  distance ;  he  thinks  satires,  while  he 
speaks  panegyrics. 

Nay,  and  perhaps  he  hates  and  abhors  his  own.  iU 
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fiaite  too,  that  should  force  him  to  take  such  a  sordid 
course  to  advance  himself;  that  should  make  him 
fall  down  before  such  an  image,  and  worship  such  an 
illustrious  piece  of  emptiness.  But  profit  reconciles 
evil  minds  to  the  coarsest  and  lowest  services ;  and 
men  are  willing  to  bow  their  bodies,  and  stoop  down 
to  take  up  a  jewel  or  a  piece  of  gold,  though  it  be 
from  a  dunghill. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  every  flatterer  designs  onlj 
his  own  advantage,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  any 
real  foundation  of  worth  in  him  whom  he  pretends 
to  admire;  and  that,  from  this  one  consideration, 
that  the  same  person,  in  case  he  faUs  from  his  great- 
ness and  power,  is  presently  deserted,  and  finds  all 
his  parasites'  encomiums  turned  into  scofiis  and  in-> 
vectives.  The  man's  virtue,  if  he  had  any,  remains 
untoudied,  and  perhaps  by  his  calamity  improved. 
He  can  be  as  valiant,  as  just,  and  temperate,  as  he 
was  before :  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  He 
cannot  reward  or  prefer ;  he  cannot  frown  an  enemy* 
into  ruin,  or  smile  a  friend  or  a  dependent  into  a  fair 
fortune.  And  if  so,  the  flaUerer  thinks  he  should 
but  lose  his  time  and  his  breath  to  declaim  and  be 
doquent  upon  so  dry  a  subject.  No ;  his  game  lies 
another  way  k  he  bids  good  night  to  the  setting,  and 
reserves  his  (i^votion  for  the  rising  sun.\  Men  may 
be  both  wise  and  virtuous ;  but  it  is  their  power  that 
makes  them  commended  for  being  so. 

And  from  this  it  is  also  that  we  may  observe  in 
flatterers  such  great  diffisrence  in  the  behaviour  o£ 
the  same  person  at  one  time,  from  what  it  is  at  an-* 
other.  While  he  is  yet  upon  the  chase,  and  a  get- 
ting, none  so  humble,  so  abject,  so  full  of  all  servile 
compliances;  butVhen  his  nest  is  feather!ed,iand  his 
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bags  fillip  he  can  be  insoleDt  aad  haughty,  he  can 
bend  his  knee  as  stiffly,  and  keep  his  distance  as  ma- 
gisterially as  another.  Fot,  Mke  Saul,  after  he  conies 
to  a  crown  and  a  kingdom,  he  then  presently  finds  in 
Imnself  another  spirit,  and  disdains  to  look  after 
those  asses  that  he  used  formerly  so  much  to  follow. 
Let  his  old,  rich  patrons  now  commend  themselves ; 
he  has  served  his  turn  of  them,  caught  the  fish,  and 
he  cares  for  no  more.  After  the  young  one  is  grown 
up  and  well  thriven,  it  follows  the  dam  no  longer ; 
but  instead  of  following  it,  if  occasion  serves,  it  can 
kick  it.  No  man  uses  flattery  as  his  empkqpment, 
but  as  his  instrument ;  and  consequently,  when  it  has 
done  his  work,  he  lays  it  aside.  And  thus  much  for 
the  flatterer's  first  design,  which  is  to  serve  and  ad- 
vantage himself. 

Si  His  second  is  to  undermine  and  ruin  him  whom 
he  flatters.  He  finds  his  interest  and  affairs  cast  so, 
that  he  is  not  like  to  be  considerable  without  the 
downfall  of  such  or  such  a  person,  who  yet  is  so 
great  and  powerful,  that  he  despairs  to  shake  hhn 
by  violence  and  direct  force,  and  therefore  he  endea- 
vours to  circumvent  him  by  art ;  to  which  purpose, 
he  pretends  himself  an  admirer  of  his  extraordinary 
parts  and  virtues,  tickles  his  ears  with  perpetual  ap» 
idauses  of  all  his  woids  and  actions ;  and  by  tUs 
means  he  gets  the  esteem  of  a  friend,  and  with  that 
an  opportunity  of  working  under  ground.  But  all 
this  while  he  is  big  with  a  design  of  mischief;  he  is 
only  taking  aim  where  he  may  shoot  him  surely  and 
mortally;  so  that  all  the  fair  speeches  and  fine  flow« 
ers  that  he  strews  in  the  other's  way,  are  only  to 
cover  and  conceal  the  fatal  gin  and'  trap  that  he  has 
placed,  to  catch  and  brimg  him  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
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destroyer.  And  it  is  very  frequent,  that  the  fliAter- 
er»  by  taking  tbis  course,  makes  his  design  effectual, 
and  compasses  the  ruin  of  him  whom  he  flatters ;  and 
that  upon  these  several  accounts. 

I .  First,  By  this  means  he  deceives  him,  and  gvoss- 
ly  abuses  and  perverts  his  judgment,  which  should  be 
the  guide  and  director  of  all  his  actions.  A  right 
judgment  is  to  the  soul  what  a  strong  and  an  health- 
ful constitution  is  to  the  body;  it  will,  by  its  own 
force,  work  off  all  lesser  inconveniences  and  distem- 
pers. Though  a  man  be  sometimes  driven  aside  by 
his  passions  and  his  irregular  appetites,  yet  so  long 
as  his  mind  and  understanding  has  an  habitually 
true  notion  and  apprehension  of  things,  it  will  r&* 
cover  the  man,  and  prevent  the  error  from  being  in- 
finite. And  therefore,  according  to  that  advice  given 
to  the  sddier,  Tijfv  xe^aX^  «€^i/Xa|«,  se<mre  ytmr 
head;  so  is  every  one  to  be  careful  to  preserve  his 
judging  Acuities  entire,  that  he  may  not  be  abused 
into  fiilse  choices,  and  imposed  upon  by  undue  and 
falladeus  conclusions :  for  a  flaw  in  these  leaves  the 
soul  like  an  army  iHthout  oenidact,  exposed  to  aU 
the  miseries  of  dispersion  and  confusion. 

He  that  is  thoroughly  deceived,  is  in  the  very 
next  disposition  to  be  mined;  for  cast  but  a  mist 
before  a  man's  eyes,  and  whither  may  you  not  lead 
him  ?  He  marches  on  with  as  much  confidence  into 
a  slough  or  a  pitfidl,  as  he  would  tread  the  direct 
patlis  that  lead  to  his  own  house.  None  plays  the 
fbol  confidently,  but  he  that  verily  believes  he  does 
wisely.  He  is  flattered  into  mistakes  and  false  mea- 
aures  of  his  actions,  and  views  all  the  passages  of 
his  behaviour  by  a  false  light,  the  consequ^ices  of 
which  must  needs  be.destnictive  and  miserable. 
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And  therefore  every  flatterer  who  endeavours  to 
delude  and  Uind  the  judgment  of  a  man^  properly 
^'^^ves  him  a  fatal  wound  in  the  headV  and  if  that  be 
crazed  and  giddy,  it  is  not  the  absolute,  entire  per* 
fiection  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  can 
suffice  to  r^ulate  and  direct  so  much  as  any  one 
action  of  life.  The  whole  tenor  of  a  man's  beha- 
viour in  this  case  is  like  the  motion  of  a  watch  that 
has  a  fault  in  the  spring ;  he  is  rendered  utterly  use- 
less, as  to  all  great  and  considerable  purposes. 

2.  The  flatterer  undermines,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
issue,  ruins  him  whom  he  flatters,  by  bringing  him 
to  shame  and  a  general  contempt ;  for  he  deals  with 
him  like  one  that\pins  some  ridiculous  thii^  upon 
another's  back,\and  then  sends  him  with  it  into  the 
market-place,  where  he  finds  himself  hooted  and 
laughed  at  by  aU,  but  walks  on  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  cause.  The  flatterer  tells  an  impertinent,  talking 
grandee,  that  his  discourse  wonderfully  becomes  him; 
that  he  utters  himself  with  extraordinary  grace  and 
exactness  of  speech :  he  accordingly  believes  him, 
and  gives  his  tongue  no  rest,  but  is  still  proclaiming 
his  emptiness  and  indiscretion  in  all  companies.  He 
tells  another  passionate  furioso,  that  it  argues  height 
and  gallantry  of  spirit,  not  to  endure  the  least  under- 
valuing word,  the  least  shadow  of  an  afiront ;  and  he 
accordingly,  upon  every  trivial  occasion,  takes  fire, 
and  flames  out  into  all  the  expressions  of  rage  and. 
revenge;  and,  for  his  pains,  is  despised  by  scnne, 
hated  by  others,  and  opposed  by  all ;  and  these  are 
the  effects  and  fiivours  of  flattery. 

In  a  word,  the  flatterer  deals  ¥rith  the  flattered 
person  as  the  Philistines  did  with  Samson,  first  put- 
ting out  his  eyes,  and  then  making  him  a  mock  and 
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a  sport  to  all  that  had  a  mind  to  divert  themselves 
with  his  calamity.  Shame,  of  itself,  is  indeed  a  great 
misery ;  but  then  we  are  to  consider  fiirther,  that  as 
to  the  real  advantages  of  the  world,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
koned amongst  the  surest  and  speediest  causes  of  a 
man's  ruin.  For  who  will  employ,  who  wiU  prefer 
or  recommend  a  despised  person?  Kindness  and 
contempt  seldom  lodge  upon  the  same  object.  But 
suppose  that  a  man  had  a  kindness  for  such  an  one, 
yet  he  would  not  be  able  to  own  the  effects  of  such 
a  kindness,  against  the  general  envy  and  derision 
and  censures  of  the  w<H*ld ;  bad  certificates  to  vouch 
a  man's  fitness  for  any  place  or  preferment. 

Shame  and  contempt  casts  a  man  Wnder  the  feet  \ 
of  those  whom  he  converses  with;  in  which  case, 
we  cannot  presume  upon  any  such  redundancy  of 
compassion  and  good  nature  amongst  men,  as  to 
imagine  that  any  one  can  be  under  foot  without 
being  trampled  upon.  He  that  slights  me  himself 
cannot  possibly  be  my  friend ;  but  he  that  endeavours 
to  make  others  slight  me  too,  must  needs  be  my  mor- 
tal enemy. 

3.  The  flatterer  undermines  and  effects  the  ruin 
of  him  whom  he  flatters ;  forasmuch  as  by  this  means 
he  renders  his  recovery  and  amendment  impossible. 
Every  fault  in  a  man  shuts  the  door  upon  virtue^ 
but  flattery  is  the  thing  that  seals  it.  Solomon  gives 
his  judgment  in  the  case  fully  and  unanswerably, 
Prov.  xxvi.  1 2,  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own 
conceit?  there  is  mare  hope  of  a  fool  than  qf  that 
man.  A  man's  way  out  of  error  lies  through  the  , 
paths  of  conviction ;  and  he  that  recovers  a  fool  must 
first  unbefool  him  to  that  degree,  as  to  persuade  him 
of  his  folly :  for  it  is  a  thing  against  nature  and  rea- 
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Mm  for  a  man  to  tdink  of  amendment,  who  at  the 
same  time  thinks  himself  perfect.  C^o  man  smrefy 
prepares  himself  for  travel,  while  he  supposes  him- 
self at  bis  journey's  end?) 

He  that  makes  another  sick,  and  brings  him  under 
a  distemper,  does  not  presently  destroy  him,  because 
there  is  still  a  remedy  in  physic ;  but  he  that  per« 
suades  a  sick,  distempered  person  that  he  is  well, 
and  so  keeps  him  from  the  use  of  physic,  he  cer- 
tainly is  preparing  a  coflhi  for  him,  and  designs  no- 
thing but  to  bring  him  to  his  grave. 

Every  flatterer,  by  infusing  into  a  man  a  good 
opinion  of  his  defects  and  vices,  endeavours  to  fasten 
and  rivet  them  into  his  behaviour  for  ever;  for  no 
man  leaves  what  he  cannot  dislike.  Persuade  a 
prisoner,  or  a  captive,  that  his  prison  is  a  paradise, 
and  you  shall  never  hear  him  petition  for  a  release. 
Vice  indeed  captivates  and  enslaves  wheresoever  it 
prevails ;  but  flattery  strives  to  make  the  mind  in 
love  with  its  slavery,  and  so  to  render  that  slavery 
perpetual  and  unalterable ;  it  would  Mn  intoxicate 
and  charm  a  man  into  a  kind  of  stupidity  and  impo^ 
tence  to  help  himself.  In  short,  it  uses  him  as  Jael 
did  Sisera ;  it  pretends  to  refresh  and  entertain  him 
kindly,  but  it  designs  only  to  nail  his  head  to  the 
ground. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the 
flatterer's  ends  and  purposes.  Where,  upon  the  rer 
suit  of  all,  it  is  perhaps  a  disputable  case,  whether  of 
the  two  is  a  worse  thing,  to  flatter  or  to  he  fl/oJt* 
tered;  to  be  so  sordid,  and  withal  mischievous,  as 
to  practise  the  one,  or  so  Uind  and  sottishfy  easy  as 
to  suffer  the  other.  But  the  truth  is,  this  latter  is 
the  object  of  pity»  as  the  former  is  of  the  josteat 
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hatred  and  detestation.  In  fine,  it  must  be  the 
harmlessneM  of  the  dove  that  must  keep  a  man 
from  doing  one,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  that 
must  preserve  him  from  being  abused  by  the  other ; 
neither  of  which  virtues  can  be  had  in  any  perfec- 
tion, but  from  the  grace  and  bounty  of  him  who 
is  the  author  and  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift. 
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Psalm  xix.  13.    First  Part. 

Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins^  lei 

them  not  have  dominion  over  me. 

X  HESE  words,  running  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  or 
petition,  may  suggest  these  three  things  to  our  consi- 
deration. 

1.  The  thing  prayed  against ;  presumptuous  sins. 

2.  The  person  making  this  prayer ;  king  David ; 
one  adorned  with  the  highest  elogies  for  his  piety, 
even  by  God  himself. 

3.  The  means  that  he  engages  for  his  deliverance 
from  the  thing  he  prays  against ;  namely,  the  divine 
grace  and  assistance :  Keep  bad  thy  servant  Jram 
presumptuous  sins. 

All  these  things  lie  naturally  and  evidently  in  the 
text ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  it  may  be  most 
pertinently  handled  in  a  distinct  prosecution  of  them. 
But  I  shall  choose  rather  to  frame  my  thoughts  into 
another  method,  and  designing  to  take  in  and  com- 
prehend all  these  in  the  progress  of  the  following 
discourse,  I  shall  cast  the  discussion  of  the  words 
under  these  two  general  heads. 

I.  To  shew  what  these  presumptuous  sins  are. 

II.  To  shew  the  reason  of  this  so  holy  and  excel- 
lent person's  so  earnestly  prajdng  against  them; 

As  for  the  first  of  these,  what  presumptuous  sins 
are.  In  the  handling  of  this,  I  shall  do  these  three 
things. 
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1 . 1  shall  shew  in  general  what  it  is  to  presume. 

2. 1  shaU  assign  some  of  the  most  notable  kinds  of 
presumptuous  sins. 

S.  I  shall  prescribe  some  remedies  against  them. 

And  first  for  the  first;  what  it  is  in  general  to 
presume :  where,  before  we  proceed  to  any  stricf  and 
positive  definition  of  it,  we  may  briefly  take  notice  of 
the  description  it  lies  under  in  the  word  of  God,  which 
sets  forth  this  sin  by  various,  and  those  very  signifi- 
cant expressions.  It  calls  it  a  man's  hardening  of  his 
heart:  hardening  his  neckf  hardening  hisjace, 
and,  in  a  word,  hardening  himself  against  God, 
It  calls  it  a  walking  Jrowardly^  and  a  walking 
contrary  to  God ;  as  also  a  resisting  qf^he  Holy 
Ghost;  and  a  grieving  and  doing  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace.  It  is  likewise  expressed  by  a  man^s 
going  on  in  his  own  ways,  and  refusing  to  he  re- 
formed^  with  the  like :  that  is,  all  the  several  evils 
and  provoking  malignities  that  are  in  obstinacy, 
stubbornness,  impudence,  and  direct  contempt  of 
God,  like  so  many  lines  in  their  centre,  meet  and 
concur  for  the  making  up  of  the  character  of  pre- 
sumption. 

But  that  we  may  yet  view  the  nature  of  it  more 
closely,  and  define  what  it  is :  to  presume,  or  to 
commit  a  presumptuous  sin,  is  for  a  man,  in  the 
doing  of  any  unlawful  or  suspicious  action,  to  expect 
and  promise  himself  impunity  upon  those  grounds 
that  indeed  afford  no  reason  for  any  such  expectation. 

So  that,  to  the  making  up  of  such  a  sin,  these 
three  integral  parts  are  required. 

1.  That  a  man  undertake  an  action,  known  by  him 
to  be  unlawftil,  or  at  least  doubtful. 
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8.  That  notwithstanding  this^  he  promise  to  him- 
self  security  from  any  punishment  of  right  Consequent 
upon  it. 

8.  And  lastly,  that  he  do  this  upon  inotives  ut- 
terly groundless  and  unreasonable. 

In  this  order  therefore  does  presumption  acocnn- 
plish  its  course  of  acting  in  the  heart  of  the  presum- 
ing sinner.  For,  as  for  the  thing  that  he  is  about  to 
do ;  he  either  doubts  whether  it  be  lawfiil  or  no ;  or 
he  certainly  knows  that  it  is  unlawfiil :  whereupon, 
if  on  either  hand  he  proceeds  to  the  doing  of.  it,  he 
infidlibly  bolts  upon  a  «in,  because  he  certainly  acts 
against  conscience,  either  doubtM  or  knowing;  both 
of  which  will  involve  him  in  sin :  for  to  act  against 
a  knowing  conscience  is  apparently  sinful ;  and  to 
act  also  against  the  doubting,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
apostle  receives  the  express  sentmice  of  oondemnap- 
tion ;  He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,  Rom. 
xiv.  last  verse. 

Now  the  presuming  sinner,  knowing  the  action  he 
is  attempting  to  be  unlawful,  or  at  the  best  suspect- 
ing it  as  doubtful,  proceeds,  notwithstanding  this 
dissatisfaction,  to  deliberate  and  advise  with  himself, 
whether  he  should  undertake  it  or  no ;  he  ai^es  the 
case  with  himself  on  both  sides.  On  one  side  he 
pleads  the  unlawfulness,  or  at  least  the  suspicious- 
ness of  it,  and  the  great  danger  that  may  follow  upon 
either :  on  the  other,  he  thinks  of  the  pleasure,  the 
profit,  and  the  advantage  of  the  thing  under  debate, 
together  with  a  supposed  probability  of  escape  and  im- 
punity, though  he  does  commit  it  And  hereupon, 
as  the  result  and  upshot  of  his  deliberation,  he  comes 
to  fix,  and  to  resolve  that  he  will  do  it,  be  the  con- 
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sequence  what  it  will ;  though  yet  he  believes  he 
shall  cutf  the  matter  so^  as  to  bring  himself  off 
dear  and  harmless  after  aU ;  and  thus  from  sus* 
pence  he  proceeds  to  resolution,  and  from  resolution 
passes  into  action ;  and  so  stailds  a  perfect,  complete, 
presumptuous  sinner  before  God,  as  having  brought 
his  sin  to  maturity  and  actual  commission,  through 
all  the  by-traces,  all  the  rubs  and  impediments 
that  either  conscience  or  Providence  laid  in  its  way. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  here  observe, 
that  the  presumptuous  sinner  is  utterly  divested  of 
those  two  only  pleas  that  can  be  alleged  for  the  ex- 
tenuation of  »n)  as,  1.  Ignorance.    S.  Surprise. 

And  first,  as  for  ignorance.  Though  the  case  is 
such  in  the  rules  of  mor^ty,  that  no  ignorance  o£ 
things,  lying  under  necessary  practice,  can  be  totally 
inculpahle,  and  so  cannot  wholly  excuse  the  guilt 
of  the  action  occasioned  by  it ;  yet  as  to  an  extenu- 
ation of  the  degree,  we  find  the  plea  of  it  frequently 
admitted  in  scripture;  as  the  servant  that  knew 
not  his  lord's  will,  and  did  things  worthy  of  stripes, 
was  therefbre  beaten  hut  with  Jew  stripes,  Luke  xii. 
48.  And  our  Saviour  himself  grounds  his  prayer  for 
his  murderers  upon  their  ignorance  of  what  they  did ; 
Luke  xxiii  34,  Father,  forgive  them  ijbr  they  know 
not  what  they  do.  And  St.  Paul  gives  the  same  ac-* 
count  of  his  obtaining  mercy  after  his  blasphemies 
and  persecutions;  1  Tim.  i.  18.  /  ohtained  mercy, 
saiys  he,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  and  in  unbelief. 
So  that  ignorance,  we  see,  though  not  by  any  virtue 
in  itself,  but  by  the  mere  mercy,  and  goodness,  and 
condescension  of  God,  has  prevailed  and  been  effect- 
lud  for  the  covering  of  a  multitude  of  sins,  not  yet 
grown  too  big  for  pardon. 
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But  now  the  presumptuous  sinner  cuts  himself  off 
from  all  such  plea ;  for  he  sins  with  an  high  hand, 
with  an  open  and  a  seeing  eye.  His  conscience  is 
all  the  time  awake,  like  a  thief  that  breaks  open  an 
house  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  amidst  the  resorts 
of  a  market.  The  motto  of  a  presuming  sinner  may 
C  be,  F^eni,  vidi^  >(  peccavi.     The  Devil  told  Eve, 

'^^^  that  her  and  her  husband's  eyes  should  be  opened, 
upon  their  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  and  ac- 
cordingly most  of  their  posterity  have  since  inherited 
the  power  of  sinning  knowingly  and  seeingly,  of  of- 
fending their  Maker  with  counsel  and  deliberation. 
Their  eyes  are  opened  indeed  with  a  mischief :  but 
for  that  very  cause  their  sin  is  heightened ;  and  it 
were  better  for  them  that  they  were  blind ;  for  then, 
as  said  our  Saviour  to  the  pharisees,  they  would  have 
had  no  sin ;  that  is,  no  sin  in  comparison :  their  sin 
would  not  have  borne  so  deep  a  tincture,  and  been 
set  off  with  such  crimson  aggravations. 

As  sin  leaves  the  soul,  so  presumption  leaves  sin 
itself  naked,  by  drawing  from  it  its  covering ;  and 
also  helpless,  by  taking  away  its  last  .asylum  and  re- 
treat. In  both  of  which  it  had  a  fair  accommodation 
from  ignorance,  which,  like  darkness,  invites  sleep ; 
and  so  is  the  parent  of  a  little  rest  and  transient 
quiet  to  sick,  guilty,  and  disturbed  consciences. 

Ignorance  is  looked  upon  as  so  plausible  a  defence, 
that  I  have  heard  and  read  of  those  that  have  studi- 
ously been  ignorant  of  the  evil  of  an  action,  where 
they  have  passionately  desired  the  pleasure  of  it : 
they  have  endeavoured  to  shift  off  the  light,, and  to 
convey  themselves  from  the  inspection  of  their  own 
consciences,  that  so  their  sinful  delights  might  pro-* 
ceed  with  the  greater  relish  and  the  less  interrup- 
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tion.  A  pretty  art  for  men  to  befool  and  damn 
themselves  withal. 

But  such  must  know,  that  ignorance  affected,  and 
voluntarily  procured,  is  so  far  from  giving  any  miti- 
gation or  excuse  to  other  actions,  that  it  is  not  able 
to  excuse  itself.  For  who  can  defend  an  action,  by 
pleading  that  he  did  it  ignorantly,  when  it  was  in 
his  power  not  to  have  been  ignorant,  when  the  means 
of  knowledge  were  before  him,  and  the  neglect  of 
them  was  his  choice  ?  Presumption  and  such  an  ig- 
norance may  walk  hand  in  hand,  forasmuch  as  it 
may  be  resolved  into  presumption.  It  is  a  blind- 
ness brought  upon  a  man,  because  he  would  not  see ; 
otherwise  all  ignorance,  that  is  merely  negative  and 
inculpable  presumption,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with, 
and  makes  absolutely  unpleadable. 

2.  Presumption  excludes  all  plea  from  surprise: 
a  plea  admitted  in  human  courts  for  the  diminution 
of  the  malignity  of  many  crimes.  An  action  not 
being  perfectly  evil,  but  as  committed  by  perfect 
choice,  which  is  much  weakened  and*  disturbed  by 
the  hurry  of  a  surprise.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  mercies  of  the  court  of  Heaven  also  have  some 
\ffrain^of  allowance  for  those  actions  that  men  are 
thus,  in  a  manner,  thrown  headlong  into.  But  nqw 
where  there  is  deliberation,  there  can  be  no  surprise ; 
forasmuch  as  a  surprise  prevents  and  takes  a  man 
off  from  all  previous  deliberation  :  and  presumption 
is  still  accompanied  with  deliberation ;  it  is  a  sin 
that  proceeds  gradually,  it  destroys  the  soul  soberly, 
and  with  design.  • 

But  before  I  go  any  further,  when  I  say  that  sur- 
prise takes  off  from  the  nature  of  presumption,  so 
that  every  presumptuous  sin  must  be  supposed  to  be 
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committed  with  deUbemtbn ;  I  ooiusaTc  that,  fior 
the  preventing  of  mistakes,  this  may  need  some 
further  explication.    We  must  know  therefore,  that 
a  sin  may  be  said  to  be  ccxnmitted  deUberatdy, 
either  formally  and  immediately,  or  mily  yirtaally 
and  remotely.    Of  the  former  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
for  in  that  sense  a  man  sins  deliberately,  when  he 
sins  with  foregoing  thought,  as  well  as  with  present 
purpose  of  mind.     But  for  the  latter,  we  may  take 
those  terms  more  at  large  thus:  when  a  man  is 
brought  into  a  sudden  heat  of  passion  and  confusion 
of  spirit,  in  which  he  proceeds  to  blaspheme  God,  or 
to  revile  his  prince,  or  the  like ;  this  blasphemy  and 
treason  of  his  must  not  think  presently  to\take  sanc- 
tuary in  this  pretence,  that  it  was  done  only  in  a 
surprise  of  passion,  and  so  ought  not  to  be  accounted 
presumptuous,  upon  this  ground,  that  it  cannot  pass 
for  deliberate :   this,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  allowed, 
because  if  the  man  knowingly  and  deliberately  put 
himself  under  those  circumstances  that  raised  him 
to  that  fury  dl  passion,  every  action  done  under  that 
passion  is  virtuaDy  deliberate,  and  follows  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  first  action,  as  the  leading,  prin-^ 
cipal  cause  of  all  that  directly  ensued  upcn  it. 

A  man  drinks  himself  into  a  present  rage,  or  dis* 
traction  of  mindl ;  in  which  condition  he  is  periiaps 
carried  to  commit  a  rape  or  a  murder,  which  action 
is  indeed  in  itself  sudden  and  indeliberate :  but,  since 
the  man  at  first  engaged  in  drinking  with  fiiU  choice 
and  ddiberation  of  mind,  his  passion  being  caused 
by  that  drink,  and  the  murder  being  caused  by  that 
passion,  are  both  of  them  virtually  d^berate,  as 
being  resolvable  into  a  fbregoing  choice :  upon  which 
score  they  contract  the  guiH  and  foulness  of  pre-< 
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sumptuous  sins,  and  so  stand  rated  in  the  accounts 
of  Heaven. 

But  here,  because  there  is  much  and  frequent  dis- 
course in  divinity,  of  a  distinction  between  sins  of 
presumption  and  sins  .of  infirmity;  and  since  very 
much  depends  upon  the  right  or  the  wrong  appre^ 
bending  of  it  in  a  casuistical  theology,  as  also  in  the 
daily  practices  of  men ;  it  wiU  not  be  amiss  to  inquire 
into  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  distinction. 

What  a  sin  of  presumption  is,  we  have  declared 
abeady ;  so  that  the  whole  business  will  lie  in  this, 
to  see  what  that  is  that  makes  a  sin  to  be  a  stn  of 
infirmily. 

Three  opinions  there  are  in  this  matter. 

1.  The  first  derives  the  nature  of  it  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  agent,  or  him  that  commits  it. 

2.  The  second  derives  it  from  the  matter  of  the 
action. 

8.  The  third  and  last,  from  the  principle  produc- 
ing it. 

We  shall  consider  each  of  them  in  t!heir  order. 

1.  First  of  all  tlien,  there  are  some  who  derive 
the  nature  of  a  sin  of  infirmity  from  the  quality  or 
condition  of  him  that  commits  it ;  affirming  every 
sin  committed  by  a  believer,  or  a  person  truly  r^e- 
nerate,  to  be  a  sin  of  infirmity ;  partly,  because  they 
say,  that  there  is  not  that  absolute  and  fiill  con-> 
currence  of  the  inward  principle  in  such  a  one  to 
the  commission  of  the  sin ;  but  chiefly  because  such 
persons,  being  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  an  unchanged 
aUe  possession  of  the  divine  favour,  so  that  they 
cannot  possiUy  fall  from  it,  no  sins  can  be  aUe  to 
alter  their  estate;  whereupon  their  sins  lose  their 
Ml  effect,  and  become  <mly  lapses  and  infirmities. 
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For  answer  to  this ;  it  is  not  necessary  here» 
either  to  assert  or  to  deny  the  perpetuity  and  un- 
alterable tenor  of  a  r^;enerate  man's  estate :  but 
this  I  affirm,  that  to  take  the  nature  of  his  actions 
merely  from  the  condition  of  his  person,  is  hugely 
absurd ;  for  that  can  only  infer  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  upon  another  account :  but  surely  a  sin  changes 
nothing  of  its  nature  by  this,  that  in  one  man  it  is 
pardoned,  in  another  not. 

This  indeed  has  been  eagerly  asserted  by  some ; 
and  in  this  assertion  they  laid  a  foundation  for  all 
licentiousness ;  for,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their 
doctrine,  it  was  but  for  them,  first  to  put  on  a  bold 
front,  and  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that 
they  were  of  the  number  of  the  converted  and  the 
regenerate ;  and  then,  whatsoever  sins  were  after- 
wards committed  by  them,  sunk  to  a  wonderful  low 
degree  of  guilt,  as  being  chargeable  with  no  higher 
than  what  arises  from  infirmity.  In  the  strength  of 
this  doctrine,  some  would  hold  David's  murder  and 
adidtery  to  have  been  only  sins  of  infirmity ;  though 
each  of  them  complicated,  and  made  up  of  so  many 
several  base  sins,  and  ripened  with  such  deliberate 
contrivances,  that  it  is  hard  to  commit,  or  indeed  to 
imagine,  sins  of  a  blacker  hue. 

But,  for  a  fuUer  vindication  of  the  truth,  I  shall, 
even  upon  the  supposition  and  grant  of  this  prin- 
ciple, that  a  regenerate  pei%on  never  so  loses  his 
ground  by  any  sin,  as  to  be  cut  off  from  his  in- 
terest in  the  favour  of  God,  and  his  title  to  heaven ; 
I  shall,  I  say,  yet  shew  the  falseness  and  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  doctrine  perversely  built  upon  it ; 
and  that  by  these  following  arguments. 

1.  First :  whereas  it  is  said,  that  persons  r^fene* 
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rate  sin  not  with  such  a  plenary  and  entire  consent 
of  will  as  others ;  for  which  cause  their  sin  loses 
many  degrees  of  its  malignity ;  I  demand,  whether 
by  this  they  understand  not,  (as  in  all  reason  they 
must,)  that  such  persons  find  in  their  conscience  a 
greater  reluctancy  to  be  brought  to .  the  commission 
of  sin  than  others  ?  And  if  so,  what  is  their  excuse 
but  an  higher  aggravation  of  their  sin  ?  that  it  is 
committed  more  against  the  light  and  dictates  of 
conscience  struggling  and  contending  against  it,  than 
the  sins  of  persons  wholly  unsanctified. 

2.  But  in  the  second  place,  I  demand  further, 
whether  this  estate  of  regeneration  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  supposition,  raise  the  persons  so 
qualified  to  the  privilege  of  being  the  sons  of  Grod  ? 
And  if  so,  I  would  fain  know,  whether  the  un- 
worthy behaviour  of  a  son  is  not  of  a  more  provoking  - 
nature  than  the  same  deportment  from  a  stranger  ? 
A  son  is  capable  more  of  presuming  upon  his  father 
than  a  slave  or  servant  upon  his  master ;  for  one  of- 
fends only  against  authority,  the  other  against  au- 
thority mixed  with  love,  and  endeared  with  the 
nearest  relation.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  this  is 
so  far  from  degrading  a  sin  to  the  smallness  of  an 
infirmity,  that  it  stamps  it  ten  times  a  greater  pre- 
sumption than  it  would  be,  if  committed  by  another 
person. 

S.  And  lastly,  If  the  sins  of  persons  regenerate 
must  all  pass  for  infirmities,  then  how  comes  David 
here  (who  surely  was  not  the  last  or  meanest  of  this 
number)  to  pray  so  earnestly  to  -be  kept  from  sins  of 
presumption  ?  If  the  nature  of  his  condition  secured 
him  fix>m  all  possibility  of  falling  into  them,  where 
was  the  danger  ?  And  if  no  danger,  where  was.  the 
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necessity  of  praying  to  be  rescued  from  an  impossi* 
bility  ?  But  it  seems  David  steered  his  actions  by  a 
different  divinity,  and  looked  upon  this  as  the  most 
dangerous  presumption  of  all,  to  call  sins  of  presimp- 
tion  sins  of  infirmity.  And  thus  much  in  answer  to 
the  first  opinion. 

2.  Some  derive  the  nature  of  sins  of  infirmity  from 
the  matter  of  them ;  as  that  they  are  committed  only 
in  thought  or  desire,  or  sometimes  in  word,  but  pass 
not  into  outward  and  gross  action. 

But  this  also  is  most  false  and  pernicious,  and 
directl}^  opens  a  gate  \ to  the  encouragement  of  the 
vilest  im  j)ieties.  For  though  it  must  be  granted,  that 
our  thoughts  and  desires,  and  sometimes  our  words, 
are  less  under  command  than  our  outward  actions ; 
yet  to  affirm,  therefore^  that  whatsoever  is  sinfully 
transacted  in  these,  must  presently  be  baptized  but 
an  infirmity,  is  an  assertion  no  ways  to  be  endured. 

And  for  answer  to  it,  I  affirm, 

1.  First,  that  there  is  no  act  producible  by  the 
soul  of  man,  that  either  is  or  ever  was  under  the 
power  and  command  of  man's  will,  biit  is  capable  of 
receiving  all  the  poison  and  guilt,  that  the  will  (which 
is  itself  the  fountain  of  all  sin)  is  able  to  infiise  into 
it ;  and  consequently  of  beiing  a  sin  of  presumption. 
But  now  both  thoughts,  words,  and  desires  are  con- 
trollable by  the  will,  which  is  able  to  make  the  soul 
cease  thinking  and  desiring  of  any  particular  thing, 
by  diverting  and  applying  it  to  other  objects.  And 
if  the  will  has  now  lost  some  of  the  absoluteness  of 
its  primitive  dominion,  yet  when  we  come  to  state 
the  morality  of  actions,  we  are  to  consider  the  power 
it  had  naturally,  and  in  man's  innocency,  and  has 
since  lost  by  its  own  fault ;  but  stands  therefbre  no 
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leas  accountable  far  it  ta  God,  than  if  it  were  not 

lOBt. 

SL  But  secondly,  let  us  hear  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  scriptures  concerning  this  matter.  There,  I  am 
sure,  are  loud  complaints  of  the  sins  of  men's  thoughts. 
Esa.  Iv.  7*  Let  the  unrighteous  man  forsake  hie 
thaughtSt  says  God ;  and  Jeremy  iv.  14,  Saw  long 
shall  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee?  And  in 
Matt.  XV.  19,  JP^rom  the  heart,  sajs  our  Saviour, 
proceed  evU  thoughts,  murders,  and  adulteries. 
We  see  here  evil  thoughts  put  into  the  same  cata-* 
l(^e  with  murders  and  adulteries ;  and  these  surely 
are  not  sins  of  infirmity.  But  above  all,  take  that 
place  in  Acts  viii.  32,  where  St.  Peter  bids  Simon 
Magus  Tpum  to  God,  if  peradventure  the  thought  of 
his  heart  might  bejbrgiven  him. 

And  then  for  desires ;  we  know  that  in  God's  ac- 
count they  stand  for  actions.  In  Matt.  v.  38,  Christ 
caUs  the  unlawful  desire  of  a  woman  adultery.  And 
God  still  complained  of  hb  people,  that  their  heart 
went  after  idols :  and  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  18  it  is  said 
of  them,  that  they  tempted  God  in  their  heart. 

But  that  evil  desires  carry  so  high  a  guilt  with 
them,  is  no  less  evident  from  mere  reason :  for  if  the 
evil  of  the  thoughts  lies  under  so  great  a  condemna-* 
tion  before  Qod,  that  of  the  desires  must  needs  lie 
under  a  greater;  forasmuch  as  desire  is  a  further 
step  and  advance  of  the  soul  into  sin ;  and  is  indeed 
the  very\  pulse  of  the  soulX  naturally  showing  the 
temper  and  inclination  of  it. 

And  so  much  for  the  second  opinion. 

Sdly  and  lastly.  The  difference  of  a  sin  of  presump- 
tion and  of  infirmity  may  be  drawn  firom  the  prind«> 
pie  immediately  producing  the  action;  as  namely, 
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that  the  will  is  carried  to  the  one  by  malice,  to  the 
other  by  inadvertency.  And  this  is  that,  that  reason, 
will  force.us  to  pitch  upon.  For  there  is  no  doubt» 
but  an  evil  choice  (the  thing  here  meant  by  malice) 
is  that  which  greatens  the  impiety  and  guilt  of  an 
action  into  the  nature  of  presumption ;  which  action^ 
done  out  of  a  sudden  incc^tancy,  might  pass  for  but 
a  wealmess,  and  so  stand  rated  at  a  much  lower 
pitch  of  guilt. 

Certain  it  is  therefore,  that  malice  is  that  that 
constitutes  the  nature  of  presumption,  and  inadver- 
tency that  makes  a  sin  to  be  but  an  infirmity.  But 
then  to  draw  this  down  a  then  ad  hypothesin^  and 
to  determine  the  bounds  of  each,  by  showing  exactly 
where  malice  ceases,  and  where  a  faultless  inadver- 
tency begins ;  this,  I  confess,  is  most  diflScult,  and 
perhaps,  by  any  one  common  rule,  constantly  and 
universally  appliable  to  every  particular  action,  not 
to  be  effected. 

But  for  our  better  conduct  in  a  case  of  such  im- 
portance, I  shall  shew  first  negatively,  what  is  not  a 
sin  of  infirmity ;  Sdly,  what  positively  is. 

As  for  the  n^ative  part,  we  are  to  observe, 

1.  That  whensoever  a  man  ventures  and  designs 
to  commit  a  sin  upon  this  ground,  that  he  judges 
it  a  sin  of  infirmity ;  that  sin,  by  such  antecedent 
thought  and  design  beforehand,  is  changed  from  a 
sin  of  infirmity  into  a  sin  of  presumption.  For  though 
an  infirmity  be  comparatively  but  a  little  sin,  yet  it 
is  far  from  an  infirmity  to  account  any  sin  little,  and 
much  more  upon  that  ground  to  commit  it.  Men 
are  apt  to  say,  (in  their  hearts  at  leasts)  that  such  or 
such  a  thing  is  no  great  matter;  and  therefore, 
surely,  they  need  not  so  much  scruple  the  doing  of 
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it.  But  such  must  know,  that  this  argues  a  cursed 
undervaluing  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  a  desire  to  take 
any  advantage  to  commit  it ;  than  which  there  can- 
not be  a  greater  proof  of  a  corrupt,  rotten,  and  un- 
sanctified  heart. 

S.  That  sin,  though  in  itself  never  so  small,  that  a 
man  after  the  committing  of  it  is  desirous  to  excuse 
or  extenuate,  by  charging  it  upon  surprise,  pas^on, 
weakness,  company,  or  the  like,  does  by  such  excuse 
cease  to  be  an  infirmity :  for  when  a  man  comes  to 
defend  his  sin,  it  shews  that  he  has  an  hearty  kind- 
ness for  it,  and  dislikes  nothing  in  it  but  the  conse- 
quent danger ;  than  which  temper  of  mind  few  ac- 
tual sins  are  more  loathsome  and  provoking  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

But  in  the  next  place,  to  pass  from  negatives,  and 
to  shew  positively  what  a  sin  of  infirmity  is ;  I  con- 
ceive it  may  not  unfitly  be  defined,  a  sin  committed 
out  of  mere,  sudden  inadvertency,  that  inadvertency 
not  being  directly  caused  by  any  deliberate  sin  im- 
mediately going  before  it.  The  reason  of  this  has 
been  given  already,  viz.  that  the  consequent  actions 
follow  the  guilt  and  nature  of  the  antecedent  action 
that  caused  them.  But  for  the  better  clearing  of  the 
thing  discoursed  of  to  our  apprehensions,  that  I  may 
also  give  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  sin ;  I  suppose, 
when  a  man,  being  suddenly  urged  and  provoked  ve- 
hemently, conceives  an  angry  thought,  or  utters  an 
hasty  word,  that  that  thought  and  that  word  may  be 
reckoned  for  infirmities.  And  when  an  unlawfiil  de- 
sire suddenly  strikes  the  mind,  but  a  man's  heart  im- 
mediately\smites'\him  for  it,  so  that  he  presently 
checks  that  desire,  this  also,  1  conceive,  may  be  re- 
puted a  sin  of  infirmity.     But,  Grod  knows,  few  sins 
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pan  from  us  thus.  Sin  is  scarce  ever  acted  by  us, 
but  with  the  full  force  and  power  of  all  our  Acuities. 
And  it  is  seldom  that  we  do  any  thing  fisuntly,  when 
it  is  to  dishonour  God,  or  to  ruin  ourselves. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  branch  of  the 
first  general  head ;  which  was  to  shew,  what  it  was 
in  general  to  presume,  and  wherein  the  nature  of  a 
presumptuous  sin  did  consist. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  SoM,and  God 
the  Sofy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  all  honour,  might, 
mtyesty,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 
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Psalm  xix.  13.  Second  Part. 
Keep  hack  thy  servant  alsojirompremmptuous  sins, 

II.  X  CX)M£  now  to  the  second,  which  is  to  as- 
sign some  of  the  most  notable  kinds  of  presumptu- 
ous sins. 

Concerning  which,  I  shall  premise  this  in  general ; 
That  there  is  no  sin  committible  by  man,  as  to  the 
kind  of  it,  but  by  circumstances  is  capable  of  being 
made  a  sin  of  presumption.  Upon  which  account  it 
would  be  infinite  to  set  down  all  the  several  kinds ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  only  insist  upon  some  of  the 
greatest  remark  for  their  malignity,  and  such  as  it 
most  concerns  the  souls  of  men  to  be  clear  and  se- 
cure from. 

For  a  man  to  sin  upon  hopes  or  confidence  of 
pardon  or  mercy,  I  cannot  reckon  as  a  particular 
kind  of  presumptuous  sin;  this  being  the  general 
nature  of  presumption  running  through  all  the  re- 
spective kinds  and  species  of  it.  For  he  that  pre- 
sumes to  offend,  promises  himself  pardon  from  God's 
mercy,  without  any  warrant  from  God's  word. 

The  particular  kinds  therefore  of  presumptuous 
nn,  that  I  shall  sCuU  out  and  insist  upon,  are  these 
that  follow. 

1.  The  first  is,  to  sin  against  the  goodness  of  God, 
manifesting  itself  to  a  man  in  great  prosperity. 
Every  beam  of  God's  favour  to  a  sinner  in  these 
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outward  enjoTinents,  is  a  call  to  repentance  upon 
the  stock  of  ingenuity.  And  the  apostle's  expostu- 
lation in  Rom.  ii.  4  lies  full  against  the  neglecter 
of  it ;  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness 
and  forbearance  and  longsuffering ;  not  knowing 
that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repent^ 
ance  ?  Every  breath  of  air  that  the  sinner  takes  in, 
is  a  respite  given  him  by  mercy  from  sin-revenging 
justice.  Every  morsel  he  eats»  and  every  drop  that 
he  drinks,  is  an  alms,  and  a  largess,  and  a  repast, 
that  he  has  no  claim  to. 

But  when  mercy  shall  rise  higher,  and  firom  the 
benefit  of  a  bare  subsistence  serve  his  convenience, 
and,  what  is  more,  his  abundance ;  when  Providence 
shall  make  his  increase  4)igger  than  his  bams,\and 
his  incomes  to  upbraid  the  narrowness  of  his  coffers ; 
when  it  shall  add  a  lustre  to  his  person,  and  at  the 
same  time  multiply  and  advance  his  family ;  when 
it  shall  appoint  angels  for  his  guardians,  and,  in  a 
word^^  3et  an  hedge  about  all  that  he  has :  for  such 
a  one  to  rise  up  and  spurn  against  his  Maker,  to 
make  all  his  plenty  and  greatness  the  drudge  of  his 
luxury  and  ambition ;  so  that  his  sins  shall  outvie 
his  substance,  and  the  very  effects  of  mercy  be  made 
the  weapons  of  unrighteousness ;  for  him  therefore 
to  sin,  because  he  is  great,  and  rich,  and  powerful, 
that  is,  because  Providence  has  by  all  this  obliged 
him  not  to  sin ;  is  not  this  the  height  of  ingratitude, 
as  ingratitude  is  the  height  of  baseness  ? 

Samuel  upbraided  David  for  his  two  great  sins, 
by  recounting  what  God  had  done  for  him,  and  how 
^opeijhapded  Providence  had  been  to  him,  in  heaping 
upon  him  all  external  blessings,  even  to  the  antici- 
pation and  exceeding  of  his  desires.    Behold,  says 
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the  pfophet»  In  the  name  of  God,  S  Sam.  xii.  8^  / 
had  given  thee  such  and  such  things:  and  ceiv 
Uamly  these  tUngs  aie  mieFcies ;  thos^  I  am  sure, 
that  enjoy  tliem,  would  eanfefls  them  so  in  the  want 
of  them.  For  let  such  a  one  reflect  upon  the  thou^ 
sands  and  the  ten  thousands  of  calamitous  panoas 
raund  ahout  him,  and  tell  me  a  reason  why  he  should 
stand  exempted  from  the  same  lot ;  why  Providepce 
diould  be  so  fond  of  him,  as  to  mdie  him  swim  in 
pleasure*  wliile  others  ane  sinking  under  tiieir  neces* 
skies  ?  When  he  sees  thjs  m^n  rqaring  under  pain, 
diat  man  languishing  under  sickness,  another  hauled 
to  prison  for  poveity  and  debt,  another  starving  with 
eoid  and  h^ngw ;  let  him  tdl  us  what  obligation  he 
has  Ittd  upon  Ood,  that  he  should  be  healthful  in 
his  person,  flourishing  in  his  condition,  full  in  his 
revenues,  and  sit  d^wn  to  a  tidde,  the  very  scraps 
of  whi^  were  a  fieast  for  many  persons  much  more 
holy  and  virtuous  than  himself. 

But  to  go  a  little  ftn^ther :  while  he  is  thus  pro-* 
vided  for,  (as  we  have  observed))  not  only  as  to  con- 
venience, but  a}so  supplied  as  to  affluence ;  can  he 
teU  me,  why  he  is  all  this  time  permitted  to  live,  and 
to  taread  the  earth  ?  why  he  is  not  in  hell,  roaring 
ia  tiie  flames,  and  bemoaning  himsdf  in  the  regions 
of  die  damned  ?  whether  his  sins  have  not  long  since 
deserved  it,  and  whether  both  the  m^t;y  and  justice 
of  Crod  might  not  be  glorified  in  his  des^ruotion  ?  and 
whether  many,  whose  sins  were  fewer  and  smaller 
than  his,  have  not  been  cut  off  from  the  earth  in 
wrath,  and  disposed  of  into  that  remediless  estate  of 
twmeat  7  Can  he  ascribe  this  reprieve  to  any  thing 
but  to  mercy,  to  mere  undeserved  mercy,  that  plaoes 
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the  marks  of  its  &yoar  absolutely  and  irre^ectiyefy 
upon  whom  it  pleases  ? 

But  nov  is  there  any  gross  sin,  that  such  a  one 
can  commit,  that  is  not  a  direct  defiance  to  the  de- 
signs of  this  mercy?  There  is  not  any  temporal 
Messing  that  a  man  enjoys,  that  shall  not  be  rec- 
koned upon  his  eternal  account.  That  sentence  shall 
appear  fresh  and  fierce  against  him,  San^  thou  re- 
ceivedst  thy  good  things.  And  it  is  not  so  much 
his  having  sinned  that  shall  condemn  him,  as  his 
having  sinned  in  pomp,  in  plenty,  and  magnificence. 
His  having  sinned  against  the  bounties  and  endear- 
ments of  Providence ;  this  is  that,  that  shall  rank 
him  with  those  leading  sinners,  whose  portion  lies 
deeper  in  the  bottomless  pit  than  that  of  ordinary 
offenders. 

SL  A  second  sort  of  presumptuous  sins,  are  sins 
committed  under  Grod's  judging  and  afl9ictii^  hand ; 
than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more  open  and  pro- 
fessed declaring  of  an  opposition  to  God ;  it .  being 
litUe  short  of^sending  a  challenge  to  Heaven.\  It  is  a 
striking  of  Gk^l,  while  God  is  striking  us ;  and  so,  as 
it  were,  a  contention  who  should  have  the  last  blow. 
For  a  child  to  commit  that  fault  under  the  rod,  for 
which  the  rod  is  upon  him,  shews  an  incorrigible 
disposition,  and  a  malice  too  great  to  be  chastised 
into  amendment. 

What  does  God  send  forth  lus  arrows  for,  and 
shoot  this  man  with  sickness,  another  with  poverty, 
and  a  third  with  shame,  but  to  reclaim  and  to  re- 
cover ithem  ?  to  embitter  the  sweet  morsels  of  sen- 
suality to  them,  and  to  knock  off  their  affections 
from  sinful  pleasures  ?  For  God  makes  not  the  mise- 
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ries  of  men  his  recreation ;  it  is  no  delight  to  him  to 
hear  the  groans  and  the  sighs  of  a  distressed  person. 
It  can  be  no  diversion  to  the  chirurgeon  to  hear  the 
shrieks  and  the  cries  of  him  whom  he  is  cutting  for 
the  stone ;  but  yet  he  goes  on  with  his  work,  for  he 
ciesigns  nothing  but  ease  and  cure  to  the  person 
whom  he  afflicts. 

God  would  make  men  better  by  soft  and  persua^ 
sire  means,  he  wouldWrair  them  with  the  cards  of  -z. 
a  man  A  but  when  these  prevail  not,  he  is  drove  to 
the  use  of  his  whips  and  his  scorpions :  but  if  these 
prove  ineffectual  too,  the  man  is  too  great  a  sinner 
to  be  corrected,  and  consequently  to  be  saved.  When  | 
a  man  comes  three  or  four  times  out  of  God's  fur- 
nace with  his  dross  about  him,  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
reprobate  and  a  castaway.     God  complains  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  that  they  were  dross'^: 
in  the  midst  of  the  fumade.    When  the  flesh  is  so 
proud,  that  it  scorns  all  the  powers  of  a  corrosive,  it 
is  an  argument  that  it  is  incurable,  and  fit  for  no. 
thing  but  to  be  cut  off.  Grod  speaks  it  with  a  certain 
pathos  and  expostulation,  and  as  if  he  were  even 
brought  to  a\nonplus,\Esa.  i.  5,  Why  should  ye  be    - 
stricken  any  more  ?  ye  will  revolt  stUl  more  and 
more.    Some  are  so  obstinately  bad,  and  confirmed 
in  their  vice,  that  judgments  and  afflictions  are  but 
thrown  away  upon  them;   and  God's  shooting  at 
them  is  but  like  shooting  at  a  mark,  which  indeed 
receives  the  arrow,  but  does  not  at  all  feel  it. 

But  such  persons  must  know  that  their  sins  are 
rendered  infinitely  more  daring  and  provoking  by 
the  distress  of  their  condition.  Grod  throws  them 
upon  the  ground,  and  they,  instead  of  being  hum-* 
Ued,  rage  and  tave,  and  throw  the  dirt  in  his  face. 
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This  is  {Properly  a  man^li  hardening  him^e^  agaaut 
Qod.  The  Holy  Ghost  speaking  of  a  wicked  prince 
of  Judahy  Bets  forth  the  height  of  his  wickedness  by 
this  character,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  28,  In  the  time  of 
his  distrese  did  he  trespass  yet  more  against  the 
Ijord:  this  is  thai  Hng  Ahan.  What  a  brand 
does  he  give  him !  as  if  he  had  said.  This  is  that 
monster  of  men,  that  spot  of  nature,  that  prodigy 
of  impiety,  vt  is  the  property  of  dogs  to  snarl 
under  the  whip,  and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  him  that 
strikes  them.  \ 

There  is  never  an  auction  that  befalls  any  man, 
bat  it  comes  with  this  motto  written  npcm  it  by  the 
finger  of  God  himself;  Go,  sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse 
evU  come  unto  thee.  Has  any  man  felt  the  hand  of 
God  upon  his  body,  his  estate,  or  his  fismiily,  or  any 
concernment  that  is  dear  unto  him  ?  Why  let  him 
hear  his  voice  also ;  his  admonishing,  his  counselling 
voice.  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  toorse  evil  happen  unto 
'thee.  Has  Ckxi  snatched  away  a  man's  child?  God 
can  snatch  away  his  estate  too.  Has  God  took  away 
his  estate  ?  he  can  take  away  his  friends  also.  Has 
he  bereaved  him  of  his  friends  ?  he  can  likewise  be* 
reave  him  of  his  reputation.  Has  he  blasted  his  re* 
putation  ?  he  can  jH*oceed  to  touch  him  in  his  heal4h, 
and  with  the  in^pst  miserable  of  distempars  to  smite 
him  with  madness,  phrensy,  and  distraction.  And 
after  all  this,  God  has  more  ways  to  plague  his  rebel 
creature,  than  our  poor,  short  a^^nrehensions  can 
reach  imto. 

But  now  for  a  man  to  sin  against  all  this;  to 
laugh  at  all  these  warning  periods  of  Heajren ;  whdt 
is  it  but  a  kind  of  waging  war  with  God  ?  Wdl  may 
every  serious  person  be  still  putting  up  this  prayer. 
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Lord,  keep  me  £roin  this  kind  of  presumption :  for 
certdnijy  wheresoever  it  is,  it  places  a  man  but  a 
'^>$nger'dslireadth  fropi  destruction. 

S«  A  third  sort  of  presumpticm  is,  to  commit  a 
sin  clearly  discovered  and  directly  pointed  at  by  the 
word  of  God,  either  written  or  preached.  The  word 
sometimes  meets  the  sinner  with  that  power  and 
deamess,  that  his  conscience  even  forces  him  to  cry 
out  and  arraign  himself;  This  is  my  sin,  and  I  am 
that  sinner  that  is  preached  against.  He  finds  it 
not  in  the  power  of  his  invention,  by  any  art  or  eva* 
aion^  to  dude  or  shift  off  the  charge,  it  comes  so 
home  and  close  to  his  condition.  It  is  to  his  sin, 
as  a  looking<^lass  to  his  face;  it  represents  it  in 
every  shadow,  lineament,  and  proportion :  so  that  tb^ 
preacher  might  be  even  thought  to  have  had  a  cor* 
respondent  in  the  man's  breast,  and  to  have  held  in- 
telligence with  his  heart :  he  gives  him  so  exact  and 
particular  an  account  of  the  several  ways,  methods, 
and  actings  of  his  sin. 

Now  for  a  man  to\tum  his  back\upon  all  these 
bright  discoveries  of  his  sin,  to  commit  it,  as  it  were, 
with  the  word  yet  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  full  and 
quick  in  his  memory;  it  is  like  a  man's  offending, 
not  only  agobst  a  law,  but  a  law  rubbed  up,  re- 
newed, and  set  afresh  before  men's  eyes,  by  the 
king^s  proclamation. 

It  is  but  too  usual  to  see  some  persons,  who  at 
diurch  feel  their  consdences  searched  and  lanced, 
and  the  word  even\lashing  their  sin  over  the  face ; 
yet  presently,  like  Samson  after  the  Philistines  had 
been  upon  him,  to  go  out  and\  shake  themselves  a 
Iittle^yand  forthwith  become  the  very  same  men  that 
th^  were  before.    They  are  as  ready  for  thdr  cups, 
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for  their  rotten,  obscene,  and  pro&ne  discourse;  and, 
in  a  word,  for  all  kind  of  lewdness ;  as  if  the  preadier 
had  not  reproved  their  vice,  but  produced  new  ail- 
ments to  encourage  it ;  and  exhorted  them  to  perse* 
vere  diligently  in  those  blessed  paths,  in  which  thej 
are  sure  to  have  the  Devil  for  their  leader,  and  their 
lust  for  their  companion. 

But  the  word  of  Ood  will  not  be  baffled  and  put 
off  so :  where  it  finds  no  reception,  it  will  be  sure  to 
leave  a  guilt,  and  no  man  can  despise  it  securely : 
the  more  clearly  it  informs,  being  rejected,  the  more 
fiercely  it  condemns.  For  surely  we  cannot  imagine 
that  the  great  God  of  heaven  .is  so  cheap  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  men's  souls,  as,  according  to  his  own  ex« 
pressions,  to  wait^  to  rue  up  early,  and  all  the  day 
long  to  stretch  forth  his  hands  to  the  sons  of  men, 
in  setting  out  the  nature  and  danger  of  sin  before 
them ;  only  that  they  may  have  opportunity  to  shew 
how  little  these  things  change  and  move  them ;  how 
hardy  and  obstinate  they  can  be  in  holding  fast  their 
vice,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  Heaven,  and  maugre  all 
the  divine  warnings,  threats,  and  admonitions. 

This  is  none  of  the  least  degrees  of  presumption : 
for  supposing  that  the  sinner  has  not  shook  off  the 
first  principle  of  self-preservation ;  while  he  ventures 
and  proceeds  confidently  in  a  sin  marked  out  for  ven- 
geance by  the  voice  of  God  himself,  he  must  needs 
question  either  his  truth,  that  he  will  not,  or  his 
power,  that  he  cannot,  make  good  what  he  says,  by 
punishing  as  severely  as  he  threatens. 

4.  A  fourth  sort  of  presumption  is,  to  commit  a  sin 
against  certain  passages  of  Providence,  particularly 
thwarting,  and,  as  it  were,  lying  cross  to  the  com- 
mission of  it.     God  is  so  merciful  to  and  careful  of 
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some  men's  souls,  that  when  his  words  make  no  im- 
pression,  he  is  pleased  in  a  manner  to  put  forth  his 
hand»  and,  by  some  kind  of  force,  to  withhold  a  man 
from  the  perpetration  of  his  intended  villainy,  as  by 
dashing  the  opportunities  of  sinning  with  some  nn- 
lookedrfor  accident,  so  that  the  thread  and  chain  of 
all  his  fine  contrivances  is,  for  the  present,  broke. 

It  were  infinite  to  recount  particulars ;  each  man 
may  collect  enough  from  his  own  observation.  The 
drunkard's  merry  meetings  are  put  ofi*  and  defeated 
by  the  interposal  of  emergent,  unexpected  business ; 
the  designs  of  the  revengeful  person,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  company,  perhaps  by  sickness,  or  some 
other  misfortune  disabling  him  for  the  execution  of 
his  malicious  purposes :  nay,  and  sometimes  the  frus- 
tration and  disappointment  shall  be  so  repeated,  and 
withal  so  strange,  that  the  sinner's  conscience  can- 
not but  tell  him  that  the\finger  of  Qod  is  in  the 
whole  affair,\and  that  the  Almighty  himself  with- 
stands him :  in  which  case,  for  him  still  to  hold  on 
his  wicked  design,  and  to  look  for  new  opportunities 
to  bring  it  to  birth ;  to  make  fresh  attempts,  and  to 
try  other  courses ;  it  argues  a  man  furiously  and  in- 
vincibly set  upon  offending  Grod,  and  pursuing  the 
satisfaction  of  his  sin  over  all  thosel  mountains  \of 
oj^xmtion  that  Heaven  has  raised  in  his  way. 

Thus  we  see  nothing  could  withhold  Pharaoh,  and 
his  host  from  following  the  Israelites ;  for  in  Exod. 
xiv.  24, 25,  it  is  said  first,  that  Crod  troubled  them  ; 
then,  that  he  took  qff  their  chariot  wheels^,  so  that 
they  drooe  heavily ;  and  lastly,,  such  a  terror  seized 
them,  that  they  cried  out.  Let  us  flee  from  the  face 
ff  Israel ;  for  the  Lord  flghteth  for  them  against 
the  Egyptians :  yet  nothing  could  recall  Pharaoh, 
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till  Motes  stretdvBd  out  Ihs  rod  upon  the  ieB»  and 
it  returned  and  swallowed  up  hitn  and  hia  whole 
anny^  so  that  they  sunk  like  iemd  in  ike  miigkiji 

And  then  for  Balaam,  whose  story  we  have  m  the 
sad  of  Numbers :  his  heart  was  all  tiiat  time  ii|ioa 
the  nch>  etaticing  offers  of  the  kii^  of  Moab ;  yet 
how  many  rubs  and  repubes  did  God  cast  in  his 
way,  and  with  what  difficulty  did  he  go  after  the 
vMfie  of  unrigkteomsnees :  yet  go  after  them  he  di4 
and  iqion  that  score  stands  recorded  in  scripture  toe 
as  presumptuous  and  reaolTed  a  sinner  as  any  is 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  story. 

Those  who  bronk  through  all  those  mousds  and 
hinderaiices  that  Qoi  has  bid  between  them  and 
the  gratification  of  thor  vice,  imitate  Balaam's  siii, 
asd  may  expect  to  inherit  his  damnatioa. 

5.  A~  fifth  kind  of  presumptooos  sins  are,  Sins 
against  tlve  inward  checks  and  wmmings  of  con- 
science about  the  evil  of  any  course  or  action.  We 
may  call  them  the  checks  of  conscience,  though  I 
do^ibt  not  but  that  sometimes  they  are  tJie  im- 
mediate whispers  of  Ood's  Spirit  in  the  soul ;  init  it 
matters  not  arach  which  they  are^  it  coming  all  to 
one  reMdt ;  whetihier  God  speaks  immediately  by  him- 
self, or  hf  his  inteipreter,  for  so  is  the  'ooiisoiemse 
ittteriBg  every  thing  in  ilbB  name  and  authority 
of  God :  that  there  are  such  inward  dhedcs  and  start- 
ings  of  the  soul  at  the  attempt  tji  any  great  sin  is 
most  certain ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  mind  of  erery  par- 
ticular person  that  hears  ase,  whether  he  has  not 
often  found  a  struggle  within  himself,  and  a  kind  of 
pull-bad:  from  the  sin  that  he  has  been  about  to  en- 
g»ge  in,  raising  such  questions  in  his  heart  as  Joseph 
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put  to  hinBel^  How  fthtH  I  do  this  great  mieked^ 
nesSj  and  sin  against  Crodf  and  how  shall  I  annrer 
k  at  tbe  bfll  day?  and,  What  if  I  shoidd  die  before 
I  relented  of  it?  and,  May  it  not»  for  all  its  present 
promises  of  pleasure,  be  Uttcmesi  in  tlie  latter  end? 
I  know  every  one  (none  OEccfited)  Icels  something 
like  this  mthin  hmiself :  it  is  a  thing  of  univ^orsal 
experience,  and  no  man  caii  deny  it. 

Now  from  whence  and  for  what  can  all  these 
suggestions  be  sent  into  the  heart?  What  is  the  rea^ 
son  that  there  is  such  a  kind  of  thing  within  us^ 
rendy,  as  it  were,  tcisimtch  us  by  the  ann,\aad  to  hid 
us  hold  our  hand  when  we  are  putting  it  forA  to 
the  Gommission  of  any  sin?  Sorely  they  are  the 
sfrfiritual  engines  of  God,  planted  by  him  in  the  soid 
to  widd  it  tiiis  way  and  that  way,  to  the  prosecu- 
tioii  of  virtuous,  and  from  the  pursuit  of  vicious 
courses :  they  are  the  characters  of  every  man's  duty 
drawn  and  engraven  upon  his  heart ;  tiiey  are  the 
expositors  and  fidthful  reporters  of  the  mind  of  Ood 
to  a  man  concerning  the  quality  of  every  action  that 
fae  is  about  to  dp. 

And  to  thwart  and  trample  upon  them,  is  to  pre- 
simse  upon  God  to  that  degree  that  is  called  m  re^ 
mstmgqfhis  Spirit.  It  is  to  extinguish  the  eternal 
light :  and  to  shut  our  eyes, that  we^may  the  more 
boW^leap  down  this  dismal  ja^cipic^into  the  aims 
and  enibraoes  of  onr  sin.  However,  such  presumers 
nmst  learn,  that  he  who  now  warns  us  from  sin  in  a 
stiU  ^meOy  when  he  oomes  to  reprove  and  judge  for 
sin  will  do  it  in  tfaomder.  And  there  is  not  one  of 
these  kiward,  gentle,  and  (as  they  think,)  incon- 
sideraUe  movings  and  endeavours  of  the  conscience 
SfpuBst  inn,  but  shall  one  day  come  into  account. 
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and  be  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  its  aggrava- 
tions. 

So  that  if  we  should  imagine  a  sinner  pleadiiy 
the  excuse  of  his  sin  before  God,  that  he  was  pushed 
on  to  the  acting  of  it  hj  a  damorous,  furious  prin- 
ciple within  him,  his  violent  affections,  his  mouth 
would  quickly  be  stopped,  and  all  his  plea  cut  off  by 
this  one  demand ;  Whether  he  did  not  find  another 
principle  within  him,  as  much  protesting  against 
that  sin,  as  passionately  dissuading  and  drawing  him 
off  firom  it,  painting  the  evil  of  it  before  his  eyes, 
and  laying  the  sad  consequents  of  it  home  to  his 
heart.  All  this  will  and  must  be  granted ;  and  there> 
fore  he  that  sins  against  these  inward  checks,  pre- 
sumes, and,  what  is  more,  he  presumes  inexcusably. 

6.  A  sixth  sort  of  presumptuous  sins  are,  sins 
against  that  inward  taste,  relish,  and  complacency 
that  men  have  found  in  their  attempts  to  walk  with 
God,  and  comply  with^  the  precepts  of  the  gospeL 
The  former  are  sins  against  the  sight,  these  against 
the  taste  of  God's  favour.  For  the  explicatiaD  of 
which  we  must  observe,  that  some  persons,  wrought 
up  and  warmed  by  the  word  into  good  res(dutions, 
set  forth  for  heaven,  and  ititend  with  themselves  a 
dereliction  of  the  world,  and  a  living  up  to  those 
divine  rules  of  piety  taught  and  proposed  by  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  great  instructor  of  souls. 
Hereupon,  by  reason  of  the  native  suitableness  of 
those  excellent  things  taught  by  him  to- the  gene- 
rous principles  of  virtue,  naturally  planted  in  every 
mind,  a  man,  upon  the  least  compliance  with  them, 
finds  a  strange,  exalting  pleasure  and  satisfiurtion 
arising  from  thence,  much  superior  to  all  the  poor  de- 
lights of  sensuality.   This  is  called,  in  Matt.  xiii.  80, 
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a  receiving  the  ward  with  joy:  and  it  is  said  of 
Herod»  in  Mark  vi  20,  that  upon  the  Baptises 
preaching  he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him 
gladly :  and  there  is  mention  of  some,  in  Heb.  vi.  4, 
that  had  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift. 

Now  this  is  that  relish  and  inward  complacency 
that  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I  said  might  be  sinned 
against.  For  I  doubt  not  but  God  gratifies  new 
b^inners  in  the  wajs  of  pietj  with  certain  stric- 
tures and  tastes  of  spiritual  pleasure,  in  vain  to  be 
sought  for  any  where  else :  they  are  transient  dis- 
coveries of  himself;  the  very  glimpses  of  heaven,  and 
drops  of  an  overflowing  bounty. 

And  I  doubt  not  also,  but  many,  who  have  been 
admitted  to  a  participation  and  experience  of  these 
privileges,  have  yet,  through  the  force  of  temptation, 
the  entanglements  of  the  flesh,  and  the  deceitfulness 
of  their  own  hearts,  been  so  far  turned  aside,  as  to 
have  all  these  impressions  worn  off  their  minds,  and 
in  the  issue  prove  wretched  apostates.  For  these 
are  not  the  peculiar  mercies  of  the  elect,  who  are 
knred  with  en  everlasting  love,  but  kindness  of  a 
lower  d^ree.  vGod  may  drop  such  manna  upon 
those  that  shall  never  enter  into  Catiaan:  many, 
like  Moses,  may  have  a  short  view  of  that  which 
they  shall  never  enjoy.  ^ 

But  this  is  that  that  we  drive  at,  that  every  ap(>- 
slasy  and  sinful  backsliding  after  the  soul  has  been 
thus  treated  by  God,  is  thereby  inflamed  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  great  unkindness  and  a  vast  presunlption. 
For  can  a  man  do  any  thing  more  heinous  than  this? 
After  God  has  met  him  in  his  prayers,  embraced  him 
in  sacraments,  and  given  him  hope  of  the  pardon  of 
his  sins ;  after  all  this,  to  turn  rebel  ?  to  hear  the 
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Baptist  i^adly^  and  within  a  wUk  to  behead  him? 
Can  tfaare  be  a  viler  and  bladcer  pranimption  ?  He 
that  cmqIj  has  a  cordial  by  him,  and  balks  die  use  of 
it»  dies  without  remedy ;  bat  he  that  also  tastes  it» 
and  then  spits  it  out  again,  dies  without  pity. 

And  let  this  be  obsenred,  that  if  such  persons,  who, 
like  Agrippa,  were  almost  Christtaas,  and  hare  been, 
as  it  were,  in  the  skirts  and  out«courts  of  heaven, 
chance  to  ^ostatize  finally,  and  to  perish,  the  con* 
sideration  of  this  will  make  the  worm  of  consdeoce 
iiite  much  more  terribly,  and  the  everlasting  flame 
bum  ten  times  more  violently,  than  if  they  had  gone 
to  hell  at  the  common  rate  of  sinning,  with  such  as 
never  thought  of  any  other  god  but  their  belly,  nor 
any  religion  beside  their  sensuality. 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  sort  of  presumptuous 
nns  that  i  shall  mention  is,  the  returning  to  and  re* 
peated  commission  of  the  same  sin ;  which  surely  is 
the  greatest  demonstration  of  a  bold,  stiff,  resolved 
sinner  that  can  be.  Flies  are  accounted  bold  crea^ 
tures,  and  that  for  a  very  good  reason;  for  drive 
them  off  from  a  place  as  often  as  you  will,  yet  pre- 
sently diey  will  be  diere  again.  It  is  not  a  thing  so 
dear,  but  it  has  been  disputed  by  divines,  whether  a 
relapse  into  the  same  sin,  if  a  ^ross  one,  be  pardon- 
able. There  is  great  cause  to  conclude,  that  it  may 
and  is:  the  contrary  assertion  being  a  limitation  of 
mercy,  wibere  the  word  sets  no  limits  to  it:  yet 
nmrely  the  case  is  dangerous,  and  those  two  things 
may  be  very  well  consistent,  that  a  disease  is  cura- 
ble, and  yet  not  one  ci  five  hundved  ever  isweA.  of 
it. 

And  if  one,  of  so  many  sinning  presumptuously  in 
this  nature,  has  been,  by  the  singular  grace  of  God, 
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reonvcred,  and  in  the  end  aored,  I  should  tfaii^  k 
would  be  but  a  smell  enconrageRietit  to  any,  to  {re- 
sume that  he  shall  be  the  one  picked  out  of  so  great 
a  number.  David  presumed  upon  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  Gtod  broadly  and  fbuUy  enot^  in  those 
his  two  great  sins ;  and  so  did  Peter  in  denyix^  his 
master.  But  we  read  of  no  more  murders  or  adul-* 
teries  in  DBYid^  or  denials  of  Christ  in  Peter:  and 
God  know8»  if  there  had>  what  would  hare  been  the 
issue  of  such  a  presumption  in  either  of  them. 

This  is  a  sinning  against  the  common  methods  of 
nature,  as  well  as  the  obligations  of  grace.  (iPor  it  is 
natural  to  all  men,  nay,  even  to  most  brute  animals, 
to  avoid  that  thing  or  place  where  they  have  met 
with  some  notable  mischief  or  disa8t^.^  There  is  a 
lasting  horror  of  it  imprinted  upon  the  spirits,  that 
presently  works  and  shews  itself  upon  the  s^ht  of 
the  hurtfiil  thing.  Some  stomadis  never  can  abide 
a  liquor  or  meat  wonderfully  grateful  to  them  before, 
after  they  have  had  some  loathsome  physic  conveyed 
to  them  in  it :  now  there  can  no  reason  be  assigned 
why  men  should  not  be  thus  affected  also  as  to  spi- 
rituals. 

A  man  commits  a  gross  sin,  and  by  it  makes  a 
great  breach  upon  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  loses 
all  present  sense  and  feeling  of  the  favour  of  God, 
and  perhaps,  over  and  above,  finds  some  outward, 
fierce  expressions  of  his  wrath  in  the  discomposure 
of  his  worldly  affairs,  so  that  both  within  and  with- 
out the  man  is  distempered  and  disordered,  and  in- 
finitely at  a  loss  how  to  resettle  himself  in  his  former 
calm  condition.  But  at  length,  by  divine  favour,  he 
does  regain  his  former  ground ;  and  perhaps,  within 
a  while,  his  former  sin  also  presents  itself  to  him 
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with  fresh  enticements  and  little  renewed  arts  of 
persuasion ;  What  will  the  man  do  now  ?  Will  he  let 
the  old,  stale  cheat,  new  dressed,  be  acted  over  upon 
him  the  second  time?  Will  he  venture  the  loss  of 
Ood*s  favour  once  more  ?  and  try  whether  his  par- 
doning mercy  will  hold  out  as  long  as  he  is  pleased 
to  abuse  it?  Will  he  have  his  conscience  about  his 
ears  again,  and  break  his  l^,  because  once,  by  much 
pain  and  misery,  he  got  it  set  in  the  like  case  ? 

If  he  does,  let  him  know  that  he  is  incorrigiUy 
presumptuous,  he  crucifies  the  San  qfGcd  afresh^  is 
a  professed  despiser  of  mercy,  and  by  this  daring  re- 
turn to  his  former  sin,  that  had  so  fearfuUy  mauled 
and  shattered  him,  has,  to  say  no  morfe,  put  his  re- 
pentance, his  recovery,  and  salvation,  under  a  very 
great  improbability.  And  thus  much  for  the  second 
branch  of  the  first  general  head,  which  was,  to  assign 
some  of  the  most  notable  kinds  of  presumption. 
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Psalm  xix.  13. 

Keep  back  thy  eervatU  also  Jr am  preeumpUuma  sins^  lest 

they  get  the  dominion  over  me. 

X  HE  prosecution  of  these  words  was  first  disposed 
under  these  two  general  heads. 

I.  To  shew  what  these  presumptuous  sins  was. 

II.  To  shew  the  reason  of  this  so  excellent  and 
holy  person,  the  Psalmist's,  so  earnest  praying  against 
them. 

The  first  of  these  I  proposed  to  be  handled  under 
these  three  particulars, 

1.  To  shew  what  it  was  m  general  topresume. 

2.  To  shew  and  assign  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able kinds  of  presumption. 

S.  To  propose  some  remedies  against  these  sins. 

The  two  first  of  which  being  despatched,  I  proceed 
now  to  the  third  and  last. 

The  grand  and  general  remedy  against  presump- 
tuous sins  surely  must  be,  to  arm  the  understanding, 
and  to  check  the  exorbitance  of  the  will,  by  consider- 
ation :  for  the  employment  of  which,  with  matter  in 
reference  to  the  sins  we  are  treating  of,  these  three 
things  offer  themselves  to  be  considered. 

1.  Let  a  man  endeavour  to  fix  in  his  heart  a  deep 
apprehension  and  persuasion  of  the  transcendent  evil 
of  the  nature  of  sin  in  general :  which  is  no  less  than 
a  direct  affront  to  our  Creator  and  Governor  in  a 
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breach  of  that  law  that  he  values  as  a  transcript  of 
his  own  holiness,  and  enforces  by  the  penalty  of  eter- 
nal death  threatened  to  the  violators  and  transgress* 
ors  of  the  least  iota  of  it.  The  foundation  of  men's 
apostasy  from  God  seems  to  be  laid  in  the  under- 
valuing thoughts  they  have  of  sin.  It  is  but  as  a 
mote  in  their  eye>.not  for  any  trouble  that  it  gives 
them,  but  for  their  opinion  of  its  smallness.  The 
easiness  of  the  commission  of  it  hides  the  monstrous 
greatness  of  the  provocation:  and  men  can  sport 
away  a  smd  so  quickly  and  so  easily,  that  they  cmi 
scarce  be  brought  to  think  themselves  any  poorer  for 
the  loss. 

But  since  it  is  diffictdt  to  view  the  nature  of  a 
thing  imroediatdy  in  itself,  let  men  readithe  nature 
of  sin  in  the  dismal  history  of  the  effects  and  conse- 
quents (^  it.  And  for  this,  let  them  first  see  the  ruin 
of  a  whole  species,  and  the  faU,  not  of  man  oidy,  but 
of  mankind,  effected  by  it.  Let  them  view  Adam 
tumUed  out\pf  paradise,  embased  in  his  nature,  and 
cursed  in  his  actions,  with  a  perpetual  toil  and  misery 
entailed  upon  his  descending  posterity.  Let  them 
also  see  a  deluge  breaking  in  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  whole  world  lying  under  the  destroying  element  ^ 
and  they  shall  find  that  it  was  sin  that  qpened  the 
sluices  ot  heaven,  and  brake  up  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep.  Sin  was  the  thing  that  made  God  al- 
most unravel  the  works  of  an  whole  creation,  and 
defece  ^e  draughts  of  his  own  hand. 

He  that  shall  read  the  several  captivities,  bondages, 
dispersions,  and  massacres  of  the  Isradites,  reads  so 
many  comments  upon  ans,  so  many  lively  descrip- 
ti4Mi6  of  the  destructive  force  of  a  mighty  guilt.  But 
he  that  would  bring  the  matter  to  a  compendium. 
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and  see  all  in  one,  let  him  see  the  only  Son  of  God 
fetched  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  to  bleed  and 
suffer,  and  die  upon  the  cross ;  that  is,  to  die  a  vile, 
cursed,  ignominious  death.  Let  him  see  his  very 
Father  his  executioner,  and  preparing  him  a  cup  full' 
of  the  dregs  of  an  infinite,  flaming  fury,  to  be  drunk 
off  by  him.  And  all  this,  not  for  any  personal  sin  of 
his  own,  but  for  the  sins  of  others,  todk  upon  himself 
merely  by  imputation  :  so  that  being  fbmid  under 
this,  neither  the  dignity  nor  innocence  of  his  person 
could  secure  it  against  the  nails  and  the  spear,  the 
scoffs  and  the  flouts,  the  gall  and  the  vinegar,  that 
owr  sins  had  prepared  and  infused  for  him. 

And  lastly,  to  add  a  later,  since  there  can  be  no 
greater  instance  of  the  malignity  of  sin :  when  we 
shall  have  the  ikbric  of  this  beautiful  frame  of  alt 
tilings  unfixed  and  torn  down  about  us,  the  elements 
melting  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  heavens  passing 
away  with  a  noise ;  when  the  universe  shall  be  re- 
duced to  its  first  principles,  and  time  shall  be  no 
more ;  when  the  judgment  shaH  be  set,  and  the  books 
opened ;  then  we  sfaiA  understand  that  it  was  sin  that 
made  all  these  desolations,  that  kindled  these  fires, 
and  will  be  yet  kindfing  much  greater. 

Now  let  a  sinner  consider  all  these  passages,  and 
when  he  has  considered  them,  let  him  know,  that 
there  is  unspeakably  more  evil  in  mi  than  in  all 
these;  For  God  can  destroy  and  conffound  a  world, 
but  he  cannot  sin :  and  Christ  could  submit  to  all 
the  violences  of  cruelty,  all  the  loads  of  contumely ; 
but  he  who  could  do  all  this,  could  not  be  brought  to 
cemmit  the  least  sin. 
y  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  as  every  qua^ 
lity  flows  much  more  plentifully  in  the  cause  than  in 
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the  effect ;  so  sin,  that  causes  and  produces  all  these 
evils,  must  needs  contain  a  much  more  redundant 
evil  in  itself.  But  now,  after  all  this,  the  presuming 
sinner  must  jet  further  consider,  that  all  the  evil  he 
has  hitherto  heard  of  is  but  the  evil  of  sin  considered 
barely  as  sin :  and  then  let  him  collect,  that  pre- 
sumption is  the  very  poison  and  gall  of  sin  itself,  the 
highest  degree  of  it.  Sin  then  reigns  ancL  sits  in  its 
throne,  )vhen  it  is  once  advanced  to  the  nature  of 
being  presumptuous:  so  that  presumption  is  a  sin 
(if  it  were  possible)  something  more  than  sinful. 

2.  Let  a  man  most  seriously  consider  and  reflect 
upon  God's  justice.  The  hands  of  justice  are  not  so 
\tied  up  by  mercy,  but  that  they  are  loose  enough 
upon  those  who  have  no  title  to  mercy :  and  such  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world  are,  who  may  possibly,  by 
a  redundant  bounty,  enjoy,  but  they  cannot  daim  it ; 
for  as  Grod  deals  with  men  upon  a  double  account, 
either  of  the  gospel  or  of  the  law,  the  tenor  of  the 
former  of  which  is,  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to 
such  as  are  in  Christ  Jesus;  that  is,  to  such  as  be- 
lieve and  repent,  and  tecome  new  creatures :  and 
the  tenor  and  voice  of  the  latter  is.  Cursed  he 
every  one  thai  continueth  not  in  all  things  written 
in  the  law  to  do  them;  so  these  two  dispensations 
divide  and  comprehend  all  mankind;  whereupon 
those  who  are  not  under  one  are  certainly  ranged 
under  the  other.  Those  who  have  not,  by  sincere 
repentance  and  the  fruits  ciit,  reached  the  conditions 
of  the  gospel,  are  under  the  htrii  and  dint  of  the  law. 
In  the  execution  of  whose  sentence  the  divine  justice 
reigns  and  shews  itself,  as  the  other  is  the  proper 
scene  of  mercy. 

But  now,  while  a  sinner  presumes  and  sins  confi- 
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dently,  upon  what  grounds  of  certainty,  or  indeed 
of  rational  probability,  can  he  conclude  himself  to  be 
within  the  verge  and  compass  of  the  second  cove- 
nant? There  is  not  a  greater  and  a  more  dangerous 
symptom  of  a  person  wholly  estranged  from  all  right 
to  the  evangelical  privileges.  For  none  can  be  en- 
tided  to  these  but  the  penitent ;  and  can  any  man 
evidence  his  penitence  by  his  presumption  ?  his  sor- 
row for  sin  by  a  resolved  progress  and  continuance 
in  it  ?  And  if  he  can  make  out  no  title  here,  let  him 
consider,  and  tremble  under  the  consideration,  that 
he  lives  every  minute  obnoxious  to  the  arrests  of 
that  fierce  attribute  of  God,  his  justice :  he  is  ab- 
solutely under  the  power  of  the  law,  that  law  that 
cries  for  wrath  and  revenge  upon  the  violators  of  it. 

So  that,  as  presumptuous,  he  is  the  proper  object 
for  wrath  and  justice  to  discharge  itself  upon.  Mercy 
indeed  wards  off  all  these  dreadAil  blows ;  but  it  does 
not  this  universally  and  promiscuously  for  all,  but 
for  those  only  who  by  certain  conditions  are  quali- 
fied for  the  proper  subjects  of  mercy,  as  others  are  of 
justice.  Where  we  may  observe,  that  each  of  these 
attributes  confine  their  working  within  their  proper 
object,  and  encroach  not  upon  the  respective  bounds 
of  each  other.  He  that  is  a  vessel  of  mercy  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  justice ;  and  he  whom  the  law  consigns 
over  to  justice,  so  long  can  have  no  protection  from 
mercy. 

The  impartial  thought  of  which,  surely,  should  be 
suflBcient  to  disabuse  the  confidence  of  the  presump- 
tuous, and  to  rectify  his  wild,  unlimited  apprehen- 
sions of  that  pardoning  grace,  which  speaks  pardon 
to  none  while  they  presume  upon  it. 

8.  Let  a  man  correct  his  presumptuous  humour, 
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by  considering  how  much  such  offences  would  ex^ 
asperate  even  men.  It  is  well,  if  some  men  can  par- 
don once.  But  when  they  see  that  an  offender 
grows  upon  them,  takes  heart,  and  reiterates  the 
provocation .  over  and  over,  their  patience  is  out  of 
breath,  tires,  and  can  hold  out  no  longer.  Peto: 
thought,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  world's  par-, 
doning,  that  he  extended  charity  to  a  vast  compass, 
when  he  discoursed  of  pardoning  his  brother  seven 
times.  .  He  thought  that  then  siurely  the  acts  of  par- 
don were  in  their  number  of  perfection. 

No  man  of  spirit  will  endure  that  his  clemency 
should  prostitute  his  honour  to  the  saucy  invasions 
of  a  bold  and  a  growing  impudence.  No  father  wiH 
endure  that  his  son  should  abuse  his  goodness,  as  if 
it  served  for  nothing  else  but  only  to  suffer  and  for- 
give. And  this  is  a  thing  so  known  to  men,  so  im- 
planted in  them  by  nature,  that  such  as  have  not 
wholly  shook  off  all  modesty,  dread  the  very  s^ht  of 
a  man  whom  they  have  much  presumed  upon :  and 
though  they  fear  no  punishment  from  him,  yet  they 
find  those  rejolts  from  humanity,  that  deject  thdr 
countenance,  and  make  them  sneak,  and  fly  the  pr&> 
sence  of  an  affronted  person. 

Which  being  so,  has  not  every  presumptuous  sin- 
ner reason  thus  to  school  and  upbraid  himself:  ShaBi 
I  fear  to  deal  thus  and  thus  with  a  man,  a  sinfbl  man 
like  myself;  a  worm,  a  piece  of  living  dirt  ;\  one 
whose  breath  and  life  are  in  his  nostrils  ?  and  shall 
I  venture  to  pass  the  same  and  greater  affronts  upon 
the  omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world,  that  can  crush 
me  to  nothing,  that  can  frown  me  into  hell,  and  even 
look  me  into  endless  destruction  ?  Shall  I  fiMtr  an 
anger  that  lasts  hut  a  moment,  4ind  can  do  but  little 
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while  it  lasts ;  an  anger  that  is  but  as  the  spleen  of  a 
wasp,  a  short  fester,  and  huff  of  passion :  and  shall  I 
provoke  such  a  displeasure  as  the  very  angels  tremble 
at ;  a  displeasure  that  for  its  duration  is  eternal,  and 
for  its  weight  intolerable  ? 

Men  see  and  converse  with  that  everj  day,  in  the 
•  ordinary  passages  of  common  life,  that  might  invin* 
cibly  ai^e  them  into  a  better  behaviour  towards 
their  Maker.  Could  we  but  treat  Qod  as  a  king,  as 
a  magistrate,  or  a  master,  of  all  sins  those -of  pre- 
sumption would  be  the  fewest.  For  in  the  courts  of 
men  people  seldom  expect  to  be  pardoned  the  second 
time.  But  as  for  God,  his  mercy,  they  say,  is  infi- 
nite; and  therefore  they  resolve  that  their  rebel* 
Bons  shall  be  so  tdo,  since  there  is  no  exhausting,  no 
ciHning  to  the  bottom  of  an  infinite :  and  thus  they 
presume  to  be  pardoned  so  often,  that  in  the  issue 
they  Ml  short  of  being  pardoned  once. 

And  thus  much  for  the  third  and  last  branch  of 
the  first  general  head ;  which  was,  to  prescribe  re- 
medies against  sins  of  presumption. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  .the  other  general  head  pro- 
posed at  first  for  the  handling  of  the  words ;  which 
is,  to  shew  the  reason  of  this  holy  and  excellent  per- 
son's, the  Psalmist's,  so  earnest  praying  against  these 
sins. 

I  suppose  the  prosecution  of  the  first  head,  which 
was  to  declare  to  us  what  presumptuous  sins  were, 
might  be  argument  enough  to  declare  to  us  the  ae* 
cond  also,  in  shewing  the  cause  why  the  Psalmist  so 
fervently  prays  against  them.  He  prays  against 
them,  as  against  so  many  pests,  so  many  direful 
causes  of  God's  wrath,  so  many  devourers  of  souls ; 
and  every  prayer  maide  against  such  things  carries 
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engage  men  in  this  kind  of  sin.  It  is  md  of  Dayidt 
Goncerning  his  sin  in  numbering  the  people,  which 
\put  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  destroying  angel>  to 
give  his  whole  kingdom  sudi  a  blow,  thai  Satam 
stood  up  and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel^ 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1.  And  of  Judas  it  is  most  particular- 
Ij  remari^ed,  in  Luke  xxii.  8,  that  Satan  entered 
into  Judas ;  and  so  by  a  kind  of  immediate  posses- 
sion acted  him  to  the  betraying  of  his  master.  And 
£9r  Ananias  who  prevaricated  dbout  the  price  of  his 
lands,  and  so  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  put  a  trick 
upon  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  the  apostle  Peter  teHs  him, 
in  Acts  v.  8,  that  it  was  Satan  that  filled  his  heart 
to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nay,  and  in  ttiat  notable 
temptation  in  which  he  accosted  our  Saviour  himself, 
the  sin  he  drove  at  was  a  high  presumption,  namely, 
that  Christ  should  cast  himself  headlong  from  a  piur 
nacle  of  the  temple ;  because  Chd  had  charged  his 
angels  to  keep  him  in  all  his  ways ;  that  is,  that  he 
should  presume  to  promise  himsdf  the  divine  protec- 
tion in  an  action  wholly  uncommanded,  and  conse- 
quently unwarranted,  because  Grod  had  engaged  to 
secure  and  guard  him  in  the  commanded  instances  of 
duty  and  obedience. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  Devil  lays  a  more 
than  ordinary  stress  upon  this ;  and  if  so«  he  will  be 
sure  to  employ  all  his  engines  to  push  his  design  for- 
ward; .for  he  knows  that  one  great  sin  does  his 
work  compendiously,  and  destrcgrs  at  a  blow.  He 
Jknows  also,  that  his  design,  like  a  twoedged  swords 
may  chance  to  cut  both  ways.  For  first  he  will  make 
a  man  presume  to  commit  a  sin,  and  then,  if  possible, 
he  will  make  him  despair  for  having  conunitted  it 
Wherefore,  if  all  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  our  mop- 
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tal  enemy  can  endanger  us^  we  are  in  dai^erof  be* 
ing  entangled  in  this  sin ;  this  fatal,  destructive  sin; 
which  is  the  very  masterpiece  of  the  Devil,  and  the 
gate  of  hell  ;\  and  consequently  have  cause,  with 
bended  knees  and  bowed  hearts^night  and  day)to 
invoke  the  almighty  assistances  of  Heaven  for  our 
rescue  from  that  sdn;  in  the  commission  of  which 
every  man  so  really  proves  the  murderer  of  his  own 
soul. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  reason  of  David's  so 
earnest  praying  against  presumptuous  sins,  namely, 
the  danger  o(  filling  into  them ;  as  also  the  several 
causes  from  whence  that  danger  does  arise. 

I  i»t)ceed  now  to  the  other  reason,  which  is,  the 
aad  consequences  of  these  sins,  if  once  fallen  into : 
amongst  whidi  we  may  reckon  these  that  foUow. 

1.  This  kind  of  sin  is  marveOously  apt  to  grow 
and  prevail  upon  him  that  gives  way  to  it ;  which  in 
consequence  of  it  is  deservedly  mentioned  by  me,  in 
the  first  place,  it  being  that  great  and  only  one  that 
David  mentions  instead  of  all  the  rest;  Keep,  says  he, 
iky  servant  from  presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get 
the  dominion  over  me.  Every  presumption  is  pro- 
perly an  encroachment,  and  all  encroachment  carries 
in  it  still  a  further  and  a  furtl^er  invasion  upon  the 
person  encroached  upon.  It  enters  into  the  soul  as 
a  gangrene  does^into  the  body,  which  spreads  as  well 
as  infects,  and,  with  a  running  progress,  carries  a  ve- 
nom and  a  contagion  over  all  the  members.  Presump- 
turn  never  stops  in  its  first  attempt.  If  Caesar  omes 
once  to  pass  Rubicon,  he  will  be  sure  to  march  fur«- 
ther  on,  even  till  he  enters  the  very  bowels  of  Rome, 
and  break  cqpen  the  capitol  itself.   He  that  wades  so 
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far  as  to  wet  and  foul  himself,  cares  not  how  much 
he  trashes  further. 

When  the  tenderness  of  the  soul  is  lost,  and  its 
first  awe  of  Ood  and  religion  broke  by  a  bold  sin,  it 
grows  venturous,  and  readj  to  throw  itself  upon  all 
sorts  of  outrages  and  enormities.  It  does  not  demur 
and  tremble  as  it  used  to  do,  when  any  thing  gross 
and  foul  was  proposed  to  it ;  but  it  closes  with  it 
readily,  and  steps  undauntedly  into  that  stream  that 
ia  like  to  carry  it  away,  and  swallow  it  up  for  ever. 
,  This  growing,  encroaching  mischief  perhaps  first 
fastens  but  upon  the  thoughts,  and  they  take  the  li- 
berty t(^  settle  upon  some  unlawful,  base  thing,  like 
flies  upon  a  carcass ;  from  these  it  advances  a  step 
further,  and  seizes  the  desires,  which  presently  are 
carried  out  with  a  restless  eagerness  after  the  same 
vile  object;  and  these  at  length  meet  with  some 
friendly  opportunity,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
break  forth  into  actual  commission;  which  actual 
commission  grows  from  one  into  many,  and  comes 
to  be  frequent  and  repeated,  till  it  settles  into  a  cus- 
tom, and  fixes  itself  immoveably  and  for  ever  in  a 
man's  behaviour. 

This  is  the  nature  and  quality  of  presumption ; 
much  like  what  our  Saviour  says  of  the  mustard  seed, 
which  at  first  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  being 
grown  up  is  greater  than  all  herbs,  so  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  lodge  in  the  branches  of  it.  In  like  man- 
ner presumption  first  sows  itself  in  a  thought,  the 
least  of  all  sins  for  the  matter  of  it;  but  Scorn  thence 
shooting  up  into  a  custom  and  an  habitual  practice, 
it  grows  mighty  and  wide,  opens  its  arms,  and 
spreads  out  its  branches  for  every  unclean  bird,  every 
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sinful  action  and  abomination  to  come  and  lodge  and 
rest  upon. 

No  man  can  assign  the  limits*  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  presumption,  where  it  will  stay,  and  with  what 
pitch  of  villainy  it  will  be  contented :  it  is  as  unruly 
as  power,  as  boundless  as  rebellion ;  and  therefore, 
he  that  would  preserve  his  conscience,  and  the  peace 
of  it,  has  cause  to  keep  a  perpetual  guard  upon  his 
heart,  to  stave  it  off  from  a  first  admission. 

2.  The  second  ill  consequence  of  presumptuous 
sins  is,  that  of  all  others  they  prove  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  their  cure,  forasmuch  as  they  take  away 
that  which  is  the  proper  disposition  to  it,  tenderness 
of  conscience ;  leaving  the  heart  fixed  and  hardened, 
and  not  easily  capable  of  any  healing  impression. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  brought  off  from 
sin,  but  by  the  sense  and  feeling  of  sin :  which  sense, 
every  presumption  does  by  degrees  weaken  and  dull, 
and  in  the  issue  utterly  extinguish. 

For  I  shew  before,  that  the  proper  effect  of  such 
sins  was  custom  in  sinning;  and  with  what  dif^ 
ficulty  that  is  removed  we  are  told  in  Jeremiah  xiii. 
S3.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that 
are  accustomed  to  do  evil.  The  Ethiopian's  black* 
ness  and  the  leopard's  spots  are  natural  to  them; 
and  there  is  no  washing  away  nature,  no  purging  off 
the  essential  properties  of  things ;  and  therefore  this 
is  mentioned  as  a  difficulty  but  one  remove  from  an 
impossibility. 

Custom  and  frequency  in  sin  breeds  a  familiarity 
with  it  that  produces  an  affection  to  it,  and  ends  in 
a  resolved  continuance  in  it.  And  as  it  is  said  by 
the  apostle  upon  another  occasion,  that  perfect  love 
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caste  out  fear  I  so,  where  custom  has  listened  a 
man's  love  upon  sin,  the  awe  and  the  dread  of  it 
vanishes ;  and  the  sinner  can  Inneak  a  precept  under 
the  very  eye  of  sin-revenging  justice,  without  trem- 
bling; without  feeling  any  inward  wound  w  blow 
upon  his  heart :  whidh  is  a  frame  of  spirit,  leaving  a 
man  not  far  firom  a  reprobate  mind  and  a  seared 
conscience ;  a  disease  that  laughs  at  all  the  apjdica- 
tions  of  the  s|Hritual  physician;  Jerem.  li.  9,  We 
would  have  healed  Babylon^  but  she  is  not  healed. 
And  the  truth  is,  he  who  comes  recovered  out  of  a 
course  of  presumptuous  sinning,  has  plucked  his 
foot  out  of  a  mortal  snare,  a  deliverance  never  vouch- 
safed but  to  the  favourites  of  mercy,  suppfying  the 
defect  and  weakness  of  the  means  by  an  invindfale 
grace.    And  we  may  say  of  such  an  one  very  pro- 
perly, as  of  a  man  rising  from  a  swoon,  and  the  very 
neighbourhoods  of  death,  that  he  is  come  to  himeslf. 
S.  As  sins  of  presumption  are  more  difficultly 
cured,  so  they  waste  the  conscience  infinitely  more 
than  any  other  sins.    As  really  as  blows  and  wounds 
and  bruises  weaken  the  body,  and  by  degrees  dis- 
pose it  to  its  final  dissolution ;  so  certainly  do  some 
sins  shake,  and  batter,  and  tear  down  the  constitution 
of  the  soul.    Guilt  upon  the  conscience,  like  rust 
upon  iron,  both  defiles  and  consumes  it,  by  d^rees 
gnawing  and  creeping  into  it ;  as  that  does,  till  at 
length  it  has .  eat  out  the  very  heart  and  substance 
of  the  metal.     The  inward  as  well  as  the  outward 
man  has  his  proper  health,  strength,  and  soundness 
naturally  belonging  to  him  ;  and  in  proportion,  has 
also  his  diseases  and  distemper,  arising  from  an  ir- 
regular course  of  living.    And  every  act  of  pre- 
aumpdoD  is  to  him  as  a  spiritual  debauch  or  siat^ 
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feit:  things  that  bring  a  present  disorder,  and  en- 
tail a  future  decaj  upon  nature. 

David  was  a  suflBcient  example  of  this,  who  com- 
plained in  Psalm  xxxviii.  that  there  was  neither 
sau7ubie98  in  hiefteeh^  nor  rest  in  his  bones^  by 
reason  of  his  sin :  and  that  his  wounds  even  festered 
and  grew  noisome  because  of  his  foolishness^  so  that 
he  became  as  a  man  in  whom  there  was  im>  strength. 
He  lost  diat  vigorous,  athletic  habit  of  soul,  which 
before  made  him  eminent  and  mighty  in  the  ways 
of  (Sod ;  and  now  he  began  to  droop  and  languish 
Hloe  a  man  that  had  drank  a  poisonous  draught, 
that  ever  after  wasted  and  consumed  his  ^irits; 
so  that  in  Psalm  xxxix.  and  the  last  verse,  he  parays 
to  God  to  spare  him  a  little^  that  he  might  recover 
strength^  before  he  went  hence,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  He  that  would  see  what  desperate  stabs  and 
gashes  the  guilt  of  presumptuous  sinning  gives  the 
conscience,  should  do  well  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  case  of  David,  as  he  himself  (dolefully  enough) 
expresses  it  all  along  in  Ins  Psalms;  and  if  that 
does  not  warn  him  of  his  danger,  he  is  like  to  learn 
it  too  late  by  the  wof  ol  instructions  of  smart  and  ex- 
perience. 

4.  Fourthly  and  lastly.  These  sins  have  been 
always  followed  by  God  with  greater  and  fiercer 
judgments  than  any  others;  and  for  this  also  we 
need  go  no  further  than  David  for  an  eminent  in« 
stance  and  demonstration  :  for  after  those  two  hor* 
rid  sins  committed  by  him,  did  not  God  raise  up  a 
rebel  against  him,  not  only  out  of  his  own  house,  but 
also  out  of  his  own  loins  ?  one  that  defied  him  both 
in  the  relation  of  a  father  and  of  a  king,  that 
trampled  upon  his  authority,  and  abused  his  wives 
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in  the  face  of  a]l  Israel  ?  Did  not  God  also  punish 
his  adultery  with  an  infamous  lewd  action  in  his 
£unily  ?  his  son  committing  incest  with  his  own  sis- 
ter :  and  moreover  the  sward  was  never  to  depart 
Jram  his  house.  To  all  which  may  be  added  the  ig- 
nominy, the  scoffs  and  reproaches  that  were  in  whole 
volleys  dischai^ed  at  him  from  all  sides :  hard  usage 
for  majesty  and  sovereignty  to  be  treated  with:  yet  by 
all  this,  God  was  pleased  to  give  him  some  taste  of 
the  poison  of  his  presumptions. 

And  to  proceed  to  other  instances :  Did  not  the 
villainy  and  lewdness  of  a  few  Benjamites»  set  and 
resolved  upon  their  sin  against  all  admonition,  almost 
consume  and  reap  down  an  whole  tribe  ?  Did  not  the 
violence  and  uncleanness  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
faring  a  disaster  and  a  defeat  upon  the  armies  of  Is- 
rael? and  withal  perpetuate  an  hideous  destruc- 
tive curse  upon  their  father's  house  ?  Did  not  the 
apostasy  and  ingratitude  of  Solomon  against  that 
QoA  that  made  him  shine  Uke  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  amongst  all  the  neighbouring  princes^ 
rend  away  ten  tribes  from  his  son  at  once  ? 

But  above  all,  take  that  notable  instance  of  Ma- 
nasses,  whose  sins  indeed  were  of  that  hi^  strain, 
that  they  seemed  to  surpass  all  those  of  the  kin^  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  that  were  either  before  or  after 
him;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  both  he  himself 
proved  a  penitent  and  a  convert  at  the  last ;  and  as 
for  his  son  and  successor  Josiah,  he  was  as  emi- 
nently transcendent  for  his  piety,  as  his  father  had 
been  for  his  sin ;  and  extended  a  reformation  every 
way  as  large  and  wide  as  the  former's  corruption. 
So  that  one  would   have  imagined  that  he  had 
cleansed  the  land,  and  even   atoned  his  father's 
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abominations :  whereupon  the  Spirit  of  God  gives 
him  this  bright  and  glorious  character;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  S5»  26,  Tlmt  like  unto  Jasiah  there  was  no 
king  bejbre  him  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all 
his  hearty  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
might,  according  to  aU  the  law  qf  Moses,  neither 
afterwards  arose  any  like  unto  him.  And  now 
what  follows  after  all  this  ?  Why  in  the  next  verse. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Lord  turned  not  from 
the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath,  wherewith  his 
anger  was  kindled  against  Judah,  because  qf  all 
the  provocations  that  Manasses  had  provoked  him 
withal.  Josiah's  goodness  could  not  expiate  Ma- 
nasses' sin»  The  son's  penitential  tears  could  not 
wash  away  the  father's  guilt. 

And  now  for  the  sinner  that  we  have  been 
hitherto  discoursing  of ;  if  all  the  former  conside- 
rations will  not  move  him,  yet  let  him  at  least  arrest 
his  presumption  with  this  last.  Perhaps  the  grow- 
ing, contagious  nature  of  his  sin  moves  him  not; 
the  difficult  cure  of  it,  peradventure,  prevails  upon 
him  as  little;  and  it  is  Uke,  that  its  aptness  to 
waste,  and  harden,  and  debauch  the  conscience 
may  make  but  small  impression  upon  him ;  yet 
shall  not  the  effects  of  it,  the  confusion,  the  disaster, 
and  the  curse  that  it  is  big  with,  the  curse  that  will 
descend  like  rottenness  into  his  hones,  and  strike  like 
a  dart  through  his  liver ;  shall  not  all  this  terrify 
him  into  caution  and  prayer,  into  reformation  and 
amendment? 

It  is  the  concernment  of  God's  justice  and  his 
honour,  to  meet  and  confound  an  audacious  sinner  in 
his  course  with  some  remarkable  instance  of  his  ven- 
geance.    It  is  a  clearing  of  his  Providence  to  the' 
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rational  world.  Men  surely  have  cause  to  pray 
against  the  commission  of  that  sin,  wMch,  if  once 
committed,  may  ka^e  a  guilt  that  no  repentance 
can  so  wipe  off  as  to  discharge  the  sinner  wholly 
from  all  punishment  in  this  world.  Qod,  upon  the 
intercession  of  Moses,  was  reconciled  to  the  Israelites 
after  their  making  of  the  golden  calf;  yet  the  par- 
don was  mingled  with  a  bitter  allay ;  Exod.  xxxii. 
34,  Nevertheless^  saith  God,  in  the  day  when  I 
visit  I  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them.  And  it  was 
an  usual  saying  of  the  Jewish  rabbies,  that  there 
was  no  affliction  or  judgment  that  erer  befell  the 
children  of  Israel^but  had  an  ounce  of  the  golden 
calf  in  it.  "^   ^ 

And  no  sinner  can  assure  himself  but  that,  after 
all  his  prayers,  and  tears,  and  humiliations,  nay,  and 
what  is  more,  his  reconcilement  with  God,  as  to  his 
eternal  estate,  yet,  as  to  his  temporal,  the  anger  of 
tiie  same  God  may,  ibr  the  guilt  of  some  gross, 
presumptuous  sin,  stick  in  his  skirts,  and  never  cease 
to  pursue  and  dog  him  to  his  grave,  sealing  his 
offence  with  that  dreadful  sentence  in  Isaiah  xxiL 
14,  Swrely  this  iniquity  shall  not  he  purged  fronsf 
you  till  you  die.  Which  sentence  as  every  pre- 
sumption will  deserve,  so  it  is  only  in  his  power  that 
pronounces  it  to  prevent. 

To  wham  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most 
due,  all  praise,  m^ht,  mqfesty,  and 
both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


SERMON   XIII. 


PsAX^M  cxxxix.  3. 

Hum  compaasest  my  path  and  my  lying  dcwn^  and  art  ac- 
quainted with  aU  my  ways, 

XN  this  Psalm  David  endeavours  to  possess  himself 
with  an  holy  admiration  of  the  excellency  of  God's 
knowledge,  which  is  one  of  those  divine  perfections 
which  we  call  attributes ;  all  of  which,  though  they 
are  so  many  expressions  of  God  condescending  to  our 
capacities,  yet  they  are  so  exceeding  glorious  in 
themselves,  that  when  we  study  to  search  them  out, 
we  must  needs  conclude,  that  they  are  objects  much 
fitter  for  our  admiration  than  our  understanding. 
And  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  that  which  we 
are  now  about,  to  wit,  Grod's  knowledge. 

It  is  such  a  knowledge  as  sees  and  comprehends 
all  things,  but  is  comprehended  by  none ;  and  the 
best  of  human  knowledge  is  so  far  from  equalling  of 
it,  that  it  is  its  greatest  perfection  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press it.  But  when  we  have  said  all  concerning  it 
that  we  can,  when  we  have  spent  our  inventions  and 
our  words,  we  must  set  down  and  confess  with  Da- 
.vid,  that  €uck  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us; 
since  our  highest  and  most  devout  expressions  of  God 
rather  testify  our  reverential  desires  of  honouring 
him,  than  at  all  express  his  nature.  Now  the  know- 
ledge of  God  is  chiefly  wonderful,  in  respect  of  the 
extent  and  latitude  of  its  object,  as  it  takes  in  all 
things  knowable.     But  here  the  prophet  considers  it 
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in  a  more  restrained  sense,  as  it  is  conversant  about 
the  secret  and  hidden  things  of  man,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  admirable.  It  was  no  small  testimony  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour's  knowledge,  that  he  knew 
what  was  in  man^  and  needed  not  that  any  one 
should  tell  him,  John  ii.  25.     Certainly  none  can 
find  out  those  many  windings   and  turnings,  those 
strange  intricacies  of  the  mind,  but  the  great  ar- 
tificer that  framed  them.     From  the  1st  verse  to 
the   17th  we  have  many  rare,  full,  and  el^ant 
expressions  setting  forth   Grod*s  accurate  discern- 
ment of  the  most  hidden   contrivances  of  men ; 
who,  by  one  cast  of  his  eye,  looks  through  the  whole 
scene  of  our  lives.  Whether  rising  up  or  lying  down ; 
waking  or  discoursing;    thinking,  yea,  before  we 
think;  yet  unborn  and  enclosed  in  the  womb,  he 
clearly  sees  and  beholds  us.     The  words  that  I  have 
read  unto  you  seem  to  be  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
soldiers  surrounding  the  ways  with  an  ambush,  or 
placing  scouts  and  spies  in  every  comer,  to  discover 
the  enemy  in  his  march :  thou  compassest  my  path  ; 
thou  hast,  as  it  were,  thy  spies  over  me,  wheresoever 
I  go.     By  path  is  meant  the  outward  actions  and 
carriage  of  his  ordinary  conversation.    By  lying 
down  is  signified  to  us  the  private  and  close  actions 
of  his  life ;  such  as  were  attended  only  by  dwkness 
and  solitude.     In  the  SOth  Psalm,  verse  4,  it  is  said 
oHli^wicked^  that  he  deviseth  mischieftqi»n  his  hed^ 
to  denote,  not  only  his  perverse  diligence,  but  also 
his  secrecy  in  it :  and  God  is  said  to  hide  his  chil- 
dren in  the  secret  of  his  pavilion.    So  that  these 
]daces  of  rest  and  lying  down  are  designed  for  se- 
crecy and  withdrawing.     When  a  man  retires  into 
Ids  chamber,  he  does,  in  a  manner,  for  a  while,  shut 
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himself  out  of  the  world.  And  that  this  id  the  fine 
sense  of  that  expression  of  lying  daum,  appears  from 
the  next  words.  Thou  art  acquainted  with  all  my 
toays ;  where  he  collects  in  one  word,  what  he  had 
before  said  in  two ;  or  it  may  come  in  by  way  of  in* 
ference  and  deduction  from  the  former.  As  if  he 
should  say,  Thou  knowest  what  I  do  in  my  ordinary 
converse  with  men,  and  also  how  I  behave  myself 
when  I  am  retired  from  them ;  therefore  thou  knowest 
all  my  actions,  since  a  man's  actions  may  be  reduced 
either  to  his  public  or  private  deportment.  By  the 
other  expression  of  my  ways  is  here  meant  the  total 
of  a  man's  behaviour  before  (xod,  whether  in  thoughts, 
words,  or  deeds,  as  is  manifest  by  comparing  this 
with  other  verses.  In  the  2d  verse  it  is  said,  Thau 
understandest  my  thought  tifar  off;  and  in  the 
4th  verse  it  is  said.  There  is  not  a  word  in  my  mouthy 
but  thou  knowest  it  altogether.  And  thus  we  see, 
that  it  was  David's  scope  to  shew,  that  the  most 
dark  counsels  of  men  are  exposed  to  God's  view,  and 
this  he  does  by  a  distinct  enumeration  of  all  the 
particulars :  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  my 
uprising:  thou  understandest  my  thoughts;  thou 
comfossest  my  path  and  my  lying  dmcn ;  there  is 
not  a  word  in  my  mouthy  hut  thou  knowest  it ;  thou 
hast  beset  me  before  and  behind ;  thou  coverest  me 
in  my  mother*s  womb,  and  seest  my  substance  being 
yet  ipq)erfect.  He  might  have  comprised  jbH  this  in 
short,  as  in  some  such  like  expresdon;  Lord,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  life  of  man  so  concealed,  but  it  is  open 
and  manifest  to  thy  discernment.  But  he  chose 
rather  to  dilate  himself;  because  a  distinct  and  par- 
dcular  mention  of  each  several  passage  shews  not 
only  God's  bare  knowledge,  but  also  his  observance 
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of  these  things.  From  hence  therefore  I  shall  gather 
this  doctrinal  observation,  viz* 

That  God  knows  and  takes  strict  and  accurate 
notice  of  the  most  secret  and  retired  passages  of  a 
man's  life. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  doctrine  I  shall  only 
prove  it  by  some  reasons,  and  afterwards  make  ap- 
plication, which  I  chiefly  intend. 

The  reasons  shall  be  of  two  sorts. 

I.  Such  as  prove  that  it  is  so,  that  God  knows  the 
most  secret  passages  of  our  lives. 

II.  Such  as  shew  whence  it  is,  that  he  takes  such 
potice  of  th^n. 

The  first  reason  proving  that  God  does  observe 
the  secret  passages  of  man's  life  is,  because  he  rules 
and  governs  them.  Government  is  such  a  thing,  as  re^ 
quires  the  highest  and  most  perfect  endowments  of 
knowledge :  the  very  wheel  and  hinge  even  of  hu- 
man government  is  intelligence.  Can  a  man  de- 
prived of  his  sight  manage  a  chariot  through  by 
and  dark  ways  with  a  steady  hand  ?  Can  God  that 
carries  the  rule  of  all  things  in  so  constant  and  fixed 
a  course,  and  yet  not  observe  those  things  ?  Certainly 
he  could  not  govern  the  world  by  his  power,  unless 
he  governed  his  power  by  his  knowledge.  In  Ezek. 
i.  18,  God's  providence  in  the  administration  of  all 
things  here  below  is  expressed  by  a  wheel  full  of 
eyes,  to  signify  God's  quicksighted  knowledge  in  his 
government,  and  to  express  also,  that  those  eyes  were 
always  in  motion. 

The  Spirit  of  God  attributes  the  like  knowledge 

to  Christ  in  his  providential  ruling  the  church ;  Zech. 

iii.  9»  Upon  one  stone  shall  he  seven  eyes.    By  the 

'Stone  is  here  meant  Christ,  to  whom  is  ascribed  per- 
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feet  knowledge ;  by  eyes  is  signified  knowledge,  ftnd 
the  number  denotes  perfection.  Now  there  are 
three  ways  by  which  Ood  governs  the  most  secret  pro- 
jects of  man,  to  all  of  which  there  is  required  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge* 

1.  He  governs  them  by  discovering  of  them.  Now 
how  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  make  that  known 
to  another  which  he  does  not  know  himself.  God 
prudently  overrules  most  plots  by  a  seasonable  re- 
vealment  of  them,  as  the  sun  may  be  said  to  rule  the 
daf/t  as  it  is  in  Gen.  i.  16,  because  of  his  universal 
sight,  by  which  he  discovers  all  things.  In  Matt.  ii« 
13,  Grod  disappointed  Herod's  design  of  killing 
Christ,  by  making  it  known  to  Joseph:  and  God 
made  ineffectual  the  treacherous  intentions  of  the 
men  of  Keilah,  in  delivering  David  to  Saul,  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  1 2,  by  discovering  to  David  what  they  intended 
against  him:  wherefore  it  must  needs  follow,  that 
since  God  makes  hidden  things  open  to  men,  they 
must  of  necessity  be  much  more  open  and  manifest 
to  himself. 

2.  He  governs  the  most  secret  intentions  by  pre^ 
Tenting  of  them.  For  assuredly,  if  God  should  per- 
mit all  the  sin  that  men  conceive  in  their  thoughts 
to  break  forth  into  action,  the  world  would  not  be 
able  to  continue,  by  reason  of  the  overflowing  sinful- 
ness of  men.  God  does  therefore  prevent  and  hin- 
der it,  and  as  it  were  stifles  it^in  the  very  birth.\  Now 
to  be  able  to  prevent  an  evil,  argues  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  its  approach.  How  many  secret  villainies, 
thought  of  and  intended,  and  even  ready  for  execu- 
tion, have  been  turned  aside,  by  God^s  interposing 
providence !  In  Gten.  xx.  6,  God  says  of  Abimelech, 
that  he  withheld  him  from  mnning  against  him^  and 

PS 
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s^ff^rtd  him  not  to  touch  Sarah.  Adultery*  in  all 
likelihood,  would  have  followed,  had  not  God  stepped 
in  between  the  intentions  and  comiiiisnon  of  it ;  and 
does  not  this  argue  God  to  be  a  strict  discemer  of 
our  most  private  actions  ?  Wisely  to  prevent,  is  an 
act  of  the  highest  prudence  and  experience:  that 
watchman  must  have  his  eyes  open,  that  discerns  an 
enemy  coming  while  he  is  yet  afar  off* 

S.  God  governs  the  secret  designs  of  men,  by  di- 
recting them  to  other  ends  than  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Man  may  resolve,  but  God  often  secretly 
\  blows  upon  'his  counsels,  and  scatters  all  his  resolu- 
tions. In  vahi  do  the  Syrians  take  counsd  to  invade 
Judah,  when  God  says,  in  Isaiah  vii.  7,  //  Mhidl  not 
stand,  neither  shall  it  came  to  pass.  If  God  can 
turn  the  designs  of  men  which  way  soever  he  pieces, 
he  cannot  but  also  see  and  observe  them.  To  be  able 
to  divert  a  river  in  the  midst  of  its  most  violent 
course  from  its  native  channel,  shews  mcnre  than 
ordinary  skilL  When  a  sinner  in  the  full  career 
of  his  intentions  is  rushing  into  sin,  like  a  horse  into 
the  battle,  then  for  God  to  wind  him  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, it  shews  him  to  be  of  an  infinite  wisdom,  and 
withal  to  have  his  eye  continually  fixed  upon  that 
man's  wajrs.  How  privately  did  Joseph's  brethren 
carry  on  their  plot  against  him,  with  an  evil  and 
malicious  intent ;  yet  God  observes  their  treachery ; 
and  what  they  intended  for  his  misery,  God  turns 
to  be  a  miraculous  means  of  their  own  preservation, 
Gten.  xlv.  5.  And  thus  did  Judas  plot  in  secret  with 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  to  betray  his  Master ;  God 
sees  his  design,  and  withal  orders  the  most  cursed 
intention  that  ever  was,  to  the  best  and  most  glori* 
ous  end:  most  excellent  therefore  must  the  know- 
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ledge  of  God  be,  that  describes  the  most  hiddeD, 
auiftil  actions  of  men,  so  as  to  manage  them  contrary 
to  their  natural  tendency :  the  sinner  shoots  the  ar- 
^w,  bnt  God  takes  the  aim,  and  directs  it  to  his  own 
niarks.  Let  a  man  sin  as  secretly  as  he  can,  yet  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  God's  knowledge,  nor  to 
contradict  his  will,  I  mean  his  efficacious  and  hidden 
will;  which,  by  d  secret  influence,  controls  all  ac- 
tions, even  the  most  wicked,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
From  hence  we  may  be  assured,  that  God  is  both 
privy  to  and  observant  of  our  most  concealed  iniqui- 
ties, since  he  is  aUe  to  see  further  into  them,  than 
the  sinner  himself  that  commits  them.  And  thus 
much  concerning  the  first  reason,  proving  that  Ghxl 
observes  the  most  secret  passages  of  our  lives,  because 
he  governs  them,  and  that  both  by  discovering,  by 
preventing,  and  by  directing  them  to  his  own  ends. 

The  second  reason  proving  the  same  is,  because  he 
gives  laws  to  regulate  the  most  secret  passages  of  our 
lives,  and  therefore  he  must  needs  know  and  dbserve 
them.  It  is  absurd  for  any  governor  to  impose  laws 
upon  men  in  respect  of  those  actions  which  cannot 
come  under  his  knowledge.  Hereupon  all  human 
laws  tend  only  to  the  regulation  of  the  outward  man, 
and  proceeds  no  further.  But  God  extends  his  law 
to  the  most  secret  behaviour  of  men,  even  to  the 
thoughts.  Hence  our  Saviour  interprets  the  lust  of 
the  heart,  and  the  first  motions  thereof  to  unclean-" 
ness,  to  be  adultery.  Matt.  v.  28.  Hence  also  the 
ward,  or  law,  of  God,  is  said,  in  Heb.  iv.  IS,  to  be 
quid  and  powerful,  and  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  qf  the  heart.  And  in  Heb. 
iii.  12,  the  Spirit  of  God  commands  them  not  to  en- 
tertain an  evil  heart  i^  unbelief  nor  so  much  as  in 
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their  desires  to  depart  Jram  the  Ut>%Hg  God.  If 
God  took  no  notice  of  secret  unbelief,  if  he  did  not 
know  or  regard  all  the  private  excursions  of  the 
mind  to  sin,  it  were  vain  and  fruitless  to  limit  them 
bj  a  law.  But  since  he  has  set  a  law  even  to  these 
also,  since  he  does  not  only  restrain  our  secret  ac* 
tions,  but  even  our  thoughts  and  desires,  we  may- 
very  well  coUect  that  all  these  are  in  his  view,  that 
he  evidently  beholds  and  searches  them  out,  and  that 
his  knowledge  is  not  shorter  than  his  commands. 

The  third  reason  is,  because  he  will  judge  the 
most  secret  passages  of  our  lifbs,  therefore  they 
are  manifest  to  him.  Knowledge  is  so  requisite  to 
judgment,  that  our  earthly  judges  cannot  judge 
rightly  in  matters  that  they  do  not  know :  hence 
Job,  to  shew  how  uprightly  he  judged,  said,  that  ke 
searched  out  the  cause  that  he  knew  not^  Job  xxix. 
16,  implying  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  other- 
wise to  award  a  righteous  sentence.  Justice  indeed  is 
pictured  blind,  not  because  it  is  to  be  without  the  eye 
of  knowledge,  but  the  eye  of  partiality.  Now  shall 
not  Grod,  that  is  the  judge  of  all  the  earth,  do  right? 
Shall  he  condemn  and  punish  men  for  such  sins  as 
he  knows  not  whether  they  have  committed  or  not? 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  judges  men  for  secret  sin  ;  there- 
fore it  is  also  certain  that  he  knows  them.  In  Eccles. 
xi.  9,  Solomon  says  of  the  voluptuous  man,  that  for 
the  ways  of  his  heart,  which  are  his  secret  and  his 
hidden  ways,  God  wiU  bring  him  to  judgment;  and 
in  Eccles.  xii.  14  it  is  said,  that  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment  with  every  secret  things 
^whether  it  be  goody  or  whether  it  be  evU:  and  no 
'wonder,  since  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  least 
rising  of  the  heart  to  sin  but  he  views  it ;  no  dr- 
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tnmstance  so  inconsiderable  to  our  apprehensions, 
but  he  ponders  it:  he  does,  as  it  were,  severely 
winnow  every  action,  and  discerns  that  which  is 
good  in  it,  from  that  which  is  vile  and  sinfiil.  Now 
there  are  two  seasons  wherein  God  will  judge  men 
for  their  secret  sins.  First,  in  this  life,  wherein  he 
often  gives  sinners  a  foretaste  of  what  he  intends  to 
do  in  the  future :  and  though  he  does  reserve  the 
whole  weight  of  his  judgment  till  after  death,  yet 
he  frequently  dispenses  some  strokes  of  it  by  way  of 
earnest  before.  Because  not  only  men's  desires,  but 
'also  their  belief,  is  chiefly  satisfied  by  things  present ; 
wherefore  God  sometimes  follows  secret  sins  with 
present  judgment.  When  Moses  declared  the  law 
of  Grod  to  Israel,  and  withal  denounced  punishments 
to  the  disobedient,  he  applies  himself  especially  to 
those  that  were  guilty  of  secret  disobedience;  and 
lest  they  should  rid  themselves  of  the  fear  of  those 
punishments,  by  looking  upon  them  as  future  and 
remote,  he  shews  how  dreadfully  God  intends  to 
deal  with  such  sinners  even  in  this  life :  Deut.  xxix. 
18—21.  Here  we  see  sin  was  very  secret,  shut  up 
in  the  private  reasonings  and  debates  of  the  mind ; 
but  €rod  fetches  the  sinner  out,  and  purges  him, 
with  present  temporal  judgment ;  for,  as  it  appears 
from  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  curses  here  men- 
tioned were  chiefly  such  as  touched  men  in  their 
life,  their  estate,  and  outward  relations.  Such  is  the 
irrational  atheism  of  most  men,  that  although  they 
have  no  thought,  and  consequently  no  fears,  of  hell, 
yet  they  accordingly  di-ead  temporal  aiSliction.  Like 
a  child,  that  does  not  so  much  fear  the  loss  of  his 
Kfe,  as  the  loss  of  his  apple.  Let  such  men  know, 
that  it  is  very  probable  that  by  their  secret  sins  they 
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may  bring  down  the  curse  of  God  upon  tbemaelves 
10  this  world ;  and  although  their  hell  be  comideted 
hereafter,  they  may  begin  it  here.  Whence  is  it  that 
some  men  are  so  strangely  blasted  in  their  parts  and 
preferment,  but  from  some  hidden  sin,  that  rots  and 
destroys  all :  whence  is  it  that  many  large  estates 
do  undiscemedlyNshrivel^away  and  come  to  nothing, 
but  perhaps  from  the  guilt  of  some  secret  extortion* 
perjury,  or  the  like,  that  lies  fretting  and  eating  out 
the  very  bowels  of  them.  I  do  not  speak  this  uni- 
versally, nor  affirm  that  this  is  always  the  cause  of 
these  miseries,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  veiy 
often  so. 

2.  The  second  season  wherein  God  judges  the 
secret  passages  of  our  sins  is  at  the  day  of  judg« 
ment.  In  respect  of  which  our  Saviour  says,  that 
there  is  nothing  hid  hut  shall  he  made  manifest^ 
Luke  xii.  2.  A  thief  or  a  murderer  may  cany  on 
his  villainy  undisclosed  for  many  years,  but  the  day 
of  his  trial  will  discover  all :  in  Daniel  vii.  10,  it  is 
said,  the  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books  were 
opened.  By  the  books  is  meant  the  knowledge  of 
God,  in  which  all  things  are  kept  as  durably  and 
distinctly  as  if  they  were  registered  in  a  book.  Then 
God  will  open  this  book  of  his  knowledge,  and  read 
aU  those  hidden  passages  that  are  writ  in  it  in  the 
audience  of  all  the  world.  And  this  is  one  reason 
why  he  permits  so  many  heinous  impieties  to  be  con- 
cealed here  on  earth,  because  he  intends  to  dignify 
that  day  with  the  revetUment  of  them. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  sort  of  rea- 
sons, which  prove  that  it  is  so,  that  God  knows  and 
observes  the  secret  passages  of  our  lives.  I  proceed 
now  to  the  second  sort  of  reasons,  that  prove  whence 
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it  ia  that  God  thus  knows  them.  Now  these  proofi 
are  very  different:  for  the  first  proves,  that  God 
knows  these  things  by  way  of  connection,  that  is,  by 
those  acts  of  God  which  are  always  enjoined  with 
knowledge,  as  his  governing,  giving  laws,  and  judg- 
ing :  but  now  these  latter  reasons  prove,  that  he  ob- 
serves all  hidden  things  from  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  such  observations. 

1.  And  the  first  reason  shall  be  drawn  from  Grod's 
omnisdenoe^  or  his  power  of  knowing  all  things: 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  nothing  can  be  hid 
from  him ;  and  this  is  that  light  which  no  man  can 
keep  off,  any  more  than  he  can  in  the  opening  hin- 
der the  day  from  shining  upon  him ;  it  is  a  light 
shming  in  every  dark  place :  as  it  has  no  obscurity 
itself  so  it  permits  nothing  else  to  lie  obscure :  and 
that  it  is  universal  and  infinite,  appears  from  this, 
because  otherwise  it  would  not  bear  a  full  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  God's  perfections.    Now  in  respect  of 
this,  it  is  said  in  Prov.  xv.  3,  The  eyes  of  the  Lard 
are  in  every  place y  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good; 
and  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  9»  The  eyes  qf  the  Lord  run 
to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth :  and  in  Job 
xxviii.  S4,  it  is  said  of  God,  that  he  looieth  to  the 
ends  (f  the  earthy  and  seeth  under  the  irh^jg^ra 
vens.     How  vain  therefore  is  the  thoughl?  of 'these 
.men  that  attempt  sin  upon  confidence  of  privacy, 
that  do,  as  it  were,  dig  deep  to  hide  their  counsel 
from  the  Lord.     O  that  such  would  but  read  and 
consider  that  text  in  Heb.  iv.  IS,  AU  things  are 
naked  and  open  before  the  eyes  ^  him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.    Now  to  behold  a  thing  as  naked, 
implies  the  greatest  evidence  and  discoveiy.    It  is 
abo  saidt  that  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord^ 
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lyeut.  xxix.  29;  which,  as  also  the  foremen tioned 
places,  are  only  so  many  expressions  of  God's  infi- 
nitely comprehensive  knowledge :  firom  hence  there- 
fore we  may  clearly  deduce  what  we  do  intend.  If 
the  perfection  of  God*s  nature  engages  him  to  know 
all  things,  he  must  also  actually  know  all  things ; 
and  if  he  actually  discerns  all  things,  he  must  also 
discern  all  secret  things ;  and  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  all  secrets,  he  must  also  behold  and  observe 
the  secret  passages  of  our  lives,  which  of  all  other 
secret  things  are  the  most  considerable. 

2.  The  second  reason  may  be  drawn  firom  God's  in- 
timate presence  to  the  nature  and  being  of  all  things, 
from  whence  is  also  inferred  his  knowledge  of  them  : 
for  since  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  be- 
ing and  knowledge  of  God,  but  only  in  the  manner 
of  our  conceptions,  it  follows,  that  where  he  is  pre- 
sent in  respect  of  his  being,  he  must  be  also  present 
in  respect  of  his  knowledge.  But  now  the  being  of 
God  is  diffused  through  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
the  universe)^  the  soul  insinuates  itself  into  all  the 
members  of  the  body  t  not  that  God  is  thus  jnesent  to 
all  the  world  by  way  of  identity  with  it,  (as  some  pro- 
fane philosophers  have  affirmed,  who,  in  a  literal  sense, 
may  be  said  to  have  known  no  God  but  the  world ;) 
but  he  is  present  with  it  by  way  of  nearness  and 
inward  proximity  to  it.  Without  which,  the  crea- 
ture could  not  derive  continual  influence  from  him 
for  the  upholding  of  its  being,  but  must  of  necessity 
fall  back  into  its  fifst  nothing.  From  this  universal 
presence  of  God  the  scripture  often  proves  the  uni- 
versality of  his  knowledge :  in  the  twenty-third  of 
Jeremiah,  ver.  24,  God  thus  argues  himself.  Can  any 
hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  should  not  see 
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saith  the  Ijord.  Why?  whence  is  it  so  im- 
possible to  avoid  God's  sight  ?  That  which  follows 
proves  it ;  Ho  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth?  saith  the 
Lord.  God's  fiUing  heaven  and  earth,  that  is,  his 
being  {nresent  everywhere,  proves  also,  that  there 
can  be  no  place  hidden  from  him,  but  that  he  like- 
wise sees  everjTwhere.  David  also,  in  this  hundred 
and  thirty-ninth  Psalm,  where  the  text  is,  proves 
Crod's  infinite  discernment  of  all  things  by  the  same 
argument.  He  had  said,  that  God  compassed  his 
paths,  and  knows  all  his  ways:  but  what  was  the 
reason  that  convinced  him  of  this  ?  He  sets  it  down 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses.  Whither  shall  I 
fieefrom  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven, 
thou  art  there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in  heU,  behold, 
thou  art  there.  \He  that  always  stands  by  us  must 
needs  see  and  observe  what  we  do  tv^ wherefore,  if  the 
sinner  would  act  his  sin  out  of  God's  knowledge,  let 
him  first  endeavour  to  go  out  of  his  presence ;  which 
he  is  no  more  able  to  do,  than  to  go  out  of  his  own 
being.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  reasons  prov- 
ing the  point ;  I  now  proceed  to  application. 

If  it  is  thus  certain  that  God  takes  strict  notice  of 
the  most  secret  passages  of  our  lives,  both  because 
he  overrules  them,  and  prescribes  laws  to  them,  and 
judges  them ;  and  also  because  that  his  omniscience 
and  omnipotence,  then,  in  the  first  place,  it  may 
afford,  \^Sic  in  ed.  1744.] 

1.  A  use  of  conviction,  to  convince  all  presump- 
tuous sinners  of  the  atheism  of  their  hearts.  I  know 
the  proof  of  this  point,  that  God  sees  in  secret,  may 
seem  to  have  been  superfluous;  since  the  general 
vogue  of  the  world  is  ready,  not  only  to  meet,  but 
veven  to  prevent  us  in  their  acknowledgment  of  God's 
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alkfieeing  eye :  but  if  we  look  thxoogfa  men's  pfofe»< 
sions,  and  trace  their  Ures,  we  shall  find  that  they 
do  not  really  believe  any  such  thing.  For  were  we 
fully  convinced  that  the  just  Grod,  that  dedares  him- 
self a  most  certain  punisher  of  sin,  did  also  most  cer- 
tainly know  sin,  we  should  not  dare  to  commit  it 
presumptuously  before  him.  Experience,  the  strongs 
est  argument,  shews  us  the  contrary  in  the  ordinaiy 
passages  of  our  lives.  A  very  child  will  forbear  to 
offend  not  only  before  his  father,  but  before  such  an 
one  from  whom  his  lather  may  come  to  know  it. 
The  reason  is,  because  all  persuasions,  if  real,  do 
naturally  engage  a  man  to  actions  suitable  to  those 
persuasions.  As  for  example,  had  you  a  thorough 
persuasion  upon  your  heart  that  God  saw  you  when 
you  were  attempting  any  vile  sin,  the  very  thou^t  of 
this  would  beget  such  a  reverence  and  a  dread  upon 
your  spirits,  as  you  could  not  venture  to  commit,  if 
to  gain  a  world :  for  we  see  such  thoughts  cast  aa 
awe  upon  us,  even  in  our  deportment  before  men. 
Hence  the  fool,  that  is,  the  wicked  man,  is  said  to 
say  in  his  heart,  that  there  is  no  Grod^  because  he 
does  act  in  his  life  as  if  he  thought  there  was  none. 
In  like  manner  the  presuming  sinner  may  be  said  to 
deny  that  Ood  sees  and  observes  all  his  actions,  be- 
cause be  behaves  himsdf  so,  as  if  he  were  really  per- 
suaded that  God  did  not  observe  them :  therefore, 
whosoever  thou  art  that  art  a  presumptuous  offender, 
setting  aside  all  thy  spurious  words,  when  thou  dost 
resolve  upon  any  sin,  thou  dost  either  believe  that 
God  sees  thee,  or  that  he  does  not.  To  believe  he 
does  not,  is  to  deny  him  to  be  God :  to  believe  he 
sees  thee,  and  yet  to  commit  the  sin,  b  to  affront 
him  to  his  face,  to  bid  open  defiance  to  him,  and  to 
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cast  that  unirisely  contempt  upon  him,  that  the  most 
audadous  and  impudent  offender  dares  not  offer  to 
his  earthly  magistrate :  wherefore,  if  from  thy  heart 
thou  dost  acknowledge  God's  all-seeing  eye,  cease 
from  sin ;  otherwise,  to  any  reasonable  judgment  thou 
dost  really  deny  it,  and  in  spite  of  all  thy  fair 
speeches  art  truly  an  atheist.  For  deeds  always  over- 
balance words,  and  downright  practice  speaks  the 
mind  more  plainly  than  the  fairest  profession. 

Second  use.  It  speaks  terror  to  all  secret  sinners : 
God  sees  and  observes  them  in  all  their  secrecies ;  he 
spies  out  aU  their  private  haunts  and  their  sly  re- 
courses to  their  beloved  sin.  Let  such  men  consider 
how  unwilling  they  would  be  that  men  should  know 
sL  their  concealed  villainies,  oi  what  they  act  l^ 
themselves :  surely  they  would  rath^  forfeit  their 
lives,  and  all  that  was  near  unto  them,  than  their 
secret  sins  should  be  divulged;  and  then  let  them 
know  that  God  sees  them,  and  that  it  was  better 
that  they  were  known  to  all  the  world  that  they  so 
fear,  than  to  him.  For  he  sees  more  filth  in  them, 
tiian  one  of  the  most  discerning  and  carping  judg- 
ment can  find  in  the  faults  of  his  advetsary ;  and  he 
does  more  detest  them,  than  the  most  holy  and  up- 
right man  can  do  the  most  grgasest  and  notorious 
Sin.  Let  them  also  consider,  that  the  greatest 
ground  of  all  their  sens,  which  is  secrecy,  is  by 
God's  all-seeing  eye  taken  away.  For  assuredly 
the  confidence  of  concealment  is  the  greatest  in- 
ducement for  an  hypocrite  to  commit  the  vilest  sins. 
Psalm  Ixiv.  5,  l^ejf  eneaurage  themselves  in  an  evil 
matter:  they  say.  Who  shdR  see  them^  And  thus 
confidence  of  secrecy  gave  them  confidence  in  sin. 
But  certainly  it  is  an  ill  argument,  because  sinners 
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do  not  see  Ood,  to  condude  therefore,  that  God  does 
not  see  them ;  like  the  foolish  bird  hiding  his  head 
in  a  hole,  thinks  himself  secure  from  the  view  of  the 
fowler,  because  the  fowler  is  not  in  his  view.  O  how 
miserably  are  such  sinners  deceived  in  the  vain  prop 
of  a  false  confidence !  in  Psalm  xc.  8,  I^au  hast  set 
cur  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  As  Ood  lifts  up  the  light 
of  his  countenance  upon  the  godly,  to  refresh  and 
comfort  them,  so  he  does  also  upon  secret  sinners,  to 
discover  and  to  amaze  them.  It  is  said  of  the  secret 
adulterers,  in  Job  xxiv.  16, 17>  They  know  not  the 
Ught :  for  the  morning  is  to  them  as  the  shadow 
4f  death.  How  then  will  they  bear  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  which  will  cast  the  shadow  of  death 
in  their  faces  in  a  much  more  dreadful  manner? 
In  the  same  verse  it  is  said.  If  one  know  them^ 
they  are  in  the  terrors  of  the  shadow  qf  death: 
but  the  all-seeing  Grod  knows  them :  O  the  fear,  the 
shame,  and  confusion  that  is  in  the  mind  of  a  dis- 
covered sinner!  And  let  such  an  unclean  person 
know,  that  he  had  better  act  his  impurity  in  the 
sight  of  his  reverend  parents,  and  of  a  severe  magis- 
trate, than  under  the  observing  eye  of  a  just  an^ 
holy  Grod,  before  whom  secret  sins  are  not  secret,  but 
open  and  revealed.  Yet  such  as  are  secret  to  men  we 
may  rank  into  two  sorts,  both  of  which  God  perfectly 
knows. 

1.  Such  as  are  wholly  transacted  in  the  mind, 
without  the  service  and  ministration  of  the  body ; 
and  these  are  the  sins  of  our  thoughts  and  desires, 
which  are  locked  up  from  the  knowledge  of  men  or 
angels.  No  court  of  human  judicature  pretends  to 
judge  or  punish  the  thoughts  and  intentions :  they 
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are  in  a  peculiar  manner  reserved  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  Heaven,  which  alone  is  aUe  to  ex- 
amine and  find  theni  out.  Now  there  is  no  act  of 
man  so  qaick  as  hss  thoughts;  which  in  this  re- 
sembles the  angelical  natm'e^  that  thej  are  swift  and 
invisible.  Let  the  gross  acting  sinner  act  as  fast  as 
he  can,  jet  the  thinking  sinn^  will  have  the  start 
and  advantage  of  him>  and  sin  an  hundred  thoughts 
before  he  shall  perform  one  sinful  action,  O  the  ith 
finite  multitudes  of  impure  thoughts  in  a  polluted 
mind,  ]ake  swarms  of  flies  upon  a  carcass^  cantinu- 
aUj  sucking  and  drawing  in  cwniption.  Now  Gtod 
hea  a  more  than  ordinary  respect  to  men's  thoi^hts; 
hence  Qod  cries  out  of  hia  people,  Jer.  iv.  4,  jETom^ 
hnff  Atdl  vmm  tko^ffhU  lodge  within  fheef  The 
greatest  wickedness,  and  that  which  is  the  most 
odious  to  Giod,  is  the  wickedness  of  the  heart ;  and 
this  consists  in  poUutimi  of  the  thoughts  and  desires. 
Nay,  Gkxl  does  so  raucfa  hate  the  sinfulness  of  these, 
that  sometimes  he  expresses  the  whole  work  of  con- 
version by  the  renovation  and  change  of  the  thoughts : 
in  Isaiah  Iv.  7,  X^  the  wicked  Jbrsake  his  way^  and 
ihe  unrighteaus  man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him  re- 
turn  unto  the  Ijofd^  and  he  wiU  ha^e  mercy  upon 
him.  But  was  it  Grod's  intention  only  to  restrain 
these,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  give  him  lib^ty  in 
his  sinftil  actions  ?  No :  but  the  forsaking  of  one  im- 
plies the  leaving  of  the  other,  as  the  greatar  duty  in- 
cludes the  kss.  He  that  will  not  so  much  as  indulge 
himself  in  an  evil  thought,  will  much  less  venture 
upon  the  gross  commission  of  sin.  Now  God  often- 
times judges  of  the  state  and  condition  of  a  man 
from  the  purity  or  impurity  of  his  thoughts;  and 
that  upon  these  reasons. 
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1.  Because  the  sin  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  is 
most  spiritual,  and  consequently  most  opposite  to 
the  nature  of  Ood :  spiritual  wickedness  is  properly 
contrary  to  spiritual  holiness,  and  it  is  that  by  vir- 
tue whereof  Satan  has  strongest  possession  of  the 
soul,  as  being  that  wherein  most  men  resemble  him, 
who  being  destitute  of  a  body  is  not  capable  of 
c(^poral,  iSeshly  sins:  hence,  in  Ephes.  vi.  IS,  we 
have  the  vileness  of  his  nature  expressed  by  spi^ 
ritual  wickedness  in  heavenh/  places.  Now,  as 
there  is  nothing  almost  so  evident  in  itself,  as  by  the 
advantage  of  contraries,  so  we  may  see  how  odious 
spiritual  sin  is  to  God,  in  that  spiritual  duty  is  so 
acceptable.  God  does  not  so  much  command  us  to 
serve  him,  as  to  serve  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  ,  In 
all  religious  duties  the  voice  of  God  is,  San,  give  me 
thy  heart.  .  To  find  a  sacrifice  without  an  heart,  was 
always  accounted  a  thing  prodigious^  To  bring  our 
bodies  to  church,  and  leave  our  thoughts  at  home ; 
this  is  most  detestable  before  Grod.  To  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  heaven  in  prayer,  and  yet  to  fix  our  desires 
upon  the  earth,  O  this  his  soul  hates.  As  Grod  drew 
a  resemblance  of  himself  upon  the  whole  man,  so,  in 
a  more  lively  manner,  he  imprinted  it  on  the  mind. 
Now  one  sinful  thought  is  able  to  slur  this  image  of 
€rod  upon  the  soul :  one  corrupt  desire  is  able  to 
divest  the  soul  of  aU  its  native  innocence  and  purity. 
This  certainly  must  be  true,  that  that  which  tends 
to  corrupt  the  best  and  most  worthy  part  of  man, 
must  needs  be  the  worst  and  greatest  corruption. 
But  all,  even  the  heathens,  will  acknowledge,  that  a 
man's  mind  is  his  better  part :  and  scripture  and  ex- 
perience tell  us,  that  evil  thoughts  and  desires  de- 
file the  mind :  therefore  we  should  endeavour,  in  the 
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first  place,  the  sanctification  and  regulation  of  these* 
Moral  philosophy  tells  us,  that  external  actions  are 
not  morally  good  or  evil  of  themselves,  but  by  par* 
tidpation  of  the  good  and  evil  that  is  in  the  acts 
of  the  will,  by  which  they  are  commanded.  V  We  are 
not  angry  with  the  hand  that  strikes  us,v  but  with 
the  evil  intention  that  guided  the  hand:  nor  with 
the  tongue  that  curses  us,  but  with  the  vile  disposi* 
tion  of  the  mind  that  bid  it  cui*se.  God  commanded 
David  to  cut  off  the  sin^of  Saul,  in  2  Sam.  xxL  1, 
and  he  commanded  Jehu  to  slay  the  posterity  of 
Ahab.  The  outward  action  is  here  the  same :  whence 
then  was  David's  action  pleasing  to  God,  and  Jehu's 
reputed  murder,  Hosea  L  4,  but  from  the  difference 
of  their  thoughts  and  intentions  ?  David  did  it  with 
an  intent  to  obey  God,  and  Jehu  with  a  design 
of  private  revenge.  It  is  most  just  therefore  that 
God  should  judge  of  the  whole  man  by  his  thoughts 
and  desires,  since  from  these  are  the  issues  of  life 
and  death. 

2.  He  judges  a  man  by  these,  because  his  actions 
and  practice  may  be  overruled,  but  thoughts  and  de* 
sires  are  the  natural  and  genuine  offspring  of  the 
soul.  Experience  tells  us,  that  we  have  not  that 
command  and  dominion  over  our  thoughts  that  we 
have  over  our  actions ;  they  admit  neither  of  order 
nor  limitation,  but  are  the  continual,  incessant  bub- 
bling up  of  sin  out  of  the  mind :  for  we  may  observe, 
that  those  acts  that  may  immediately  result  from 
the  faculty,  without  the  interceding  command  of 
the  will,  are  scarcely  controlled  by  it.  How  will 
the  unruly  imaginations  of  a  vain  fancy  range  and 
wander,  in  spite  of  all  the  dictates  and  commands 
of  reason.    There  is  nothing  more  easy  or  usual  than 
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fiv  one  to  counterfeit  his  briiaTimr.  A  man  amj 
cause,  that  nothing  but  love  and  kindness  shall  ap< 
pear  in  his  actions,  when  in  his  thoughts  he  breathes 
cruelty  and  murder.  The  hypocrite,  in  the  outward 
part  of  the  most  holy  duty,  may  make  as  fine  and 
specious  a  shew  as  the  best,  when  there  is  nothing 
but  sin  and  rottenness  in  his  heart ;  Ezekiel  xxxiii. 
81,  T%ey  sit  before  thee  as  my  people,  and  they 
bear  thy  words,  hut  they  will  not  do  them;Jbr 
with  their  mouth  they  shew  much  hve,  but  their 
heart  goeth  after  their  covetousness.  Here  we  see 
they  had  nothing  so  frequent  in  their  words  and 
outward  services  as  the  worship  of  God,  and  nothing 
so  remote  from  their  desires.  But  now  in  the 
thoughts  there  is  no  dissimulation :  what  a  man  is 
in  these,  that  he  is  in  truth  and  reality :  the  soul 
is  in  its  thoughts,' \as  in  its  retiring  room,  laying 
aside  the  garb  and  dress  in  which  it  aj^ieared  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world.  ^  Nay,  although  a  man  had  a 
full  rule  over  his  thouglits,  yet  they  must  needs  be 
free  from  dissimulations,  as  not  being  capable  of  the 
causes  of  it.  That  which  makes  men  <tissemhle,  is 
a  fear  of  and  a  desire  to  please  the  eyes  of  men ; 
which  we  know  cannot  reach  to  the  thoughts.  It 
is  therefore  dear,  that  sincerity  does  only  reside,  and 
consequently  is  only  to  be  found  in  these :  hence  we 
may  observe,  that  Christ,  in  all  his  replies  to  the 
Jews  and  the  pharisees,  did  rather  answer  the  in- 
ward reasonings  and  thoughts  of  thdr  mind,  than 
the  questions  they  did  propose.  In  Ezek,  xiv.  3, 
4,  we  have  men  addressing  themselves  to  Gk>d  in 
the  greatest  shew  of  salvation  that  might  be ;  yet  be 
professes  that  he  will  not  answer  them  according  to 
those  pretences,  but  according  to  the  idols  they  had 
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flet  lip  ill  their  hearts.  A  man,  by  reason  of  his 
concernments  and  interest  in  the  world,  what  for 
fear  of  this  punishment,  and  hope  of  that  p^ferment, 
will  cast  himself  into  such  a  mould,  as  he  shall  be 
reaUy  nothing  less  than  what  he  does  appear  to  be ; 
his  words,  actions,  and  outward  carriage  shall  bear 
no  correspondence  with  his  intentions.  The  co- 
vetous man,  in  his  mind,  can  lay  heap  upon  heap ; 
and  what  he  cannot  gain  by  his  endeavours,  he  will 
make  up  by  his  thoughts.  The  ambitious  man  will 
think  over  all  the  applauses  and  greatness  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  closet  of  his  mind  erect  to  him-^ 
self  the  idol  of  his  own  excellencies,  and  fall  down 
and  worship  it.  The  revengeful  person,  though 
fear  will  not^  let  him  act  his  revenge,  yet  in  his 
thoughts  he  will  stab  and  trample  upon  his  brother. 
The  lascivious  wretch,  though  shame  will  not  let 
him  execute  his  sin,  yet  he  will  feed  his  cor* 
rupt  fancy  with  unclean  imaginations.  In  all  these 
passages  men,  being  secure  from  the  view  of  others, 
behave  themselves  according  to  the  free  genius 
and  inclination  of  their  nature.  But  God  knows 
aU  these  silent  workings:  he  knows  them,  and 
abhors  them :  and  that  he  does  know  them,  he 
will  make  it  appear  at  that  day,  when  he  shall  also 
make  others  know  them,  and  when  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  shall  be  revealed.  O  what  black  stories 
will  be  told  at  the  day  of  judgment  of  men's 
thoughts ! 

2.  The  second  sort  of  secret  sins  are  such  as  are 
not  only  transacted  in  the  mind,  but  also  by  the 
body,  yet  are  covered  and  kept  close  from  the  view 
of  men.  Such  was  David's  sin  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah,  2  Sam.  xii.  12.     God  says  to   him,  Thau 
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didst  this  thing  seereth/.  Such  was  Cain's  murder 
of  his  brother.  Such  was  the  theft  of  Achan :  there 
were  no  standers  by,  conscious  to  it ;  it  was  not  done 
before  spectators.  Now  certainly  a  sinner  should 
thus  argue;  If  I  cannot  hide  my  secret  sinful  thoughts 
and  desires  from  God,  how  much  less  shall  I  be  able 
to  conceal  my  actions,  be  they  ever  so  private.  Whett 
Satan,  secrecy,  and  opportunity,  all  of  them  great 
tempters,  shall  tempt  you  to  sin,  consider  that  you 
have  still  this  company  with  you,  a  conscience  that 
will  accuse  you,  and  a  God  that  wiU  judge  you.- 
And  is  there  any  man  so  irrational  as  to  commit  a 
robbery  in  the  sight  of  his  accuser  ?  to  do  a  felony 
before  his  judge  ?  What  reason  will  not  suffer  us  to 
do  before  men,  shall  not  reason  and  religion  keep  us 
from  committing  before  God  ?  Thou  mayest  wrong 
and  defraud  thy  neighbour  in  secret,  Habakkuk  ii.  11, 
hut  the  stone  shall  cry  out  qfthe  waU^  and  the  beam 
out  of  the  timber  shall  accuse  thee.  Thou  mayest 
kill  and  murder,  and  none  behold  thee,  but  the  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  shaU  cry  to  Grod  from  the 
ground  that  receives  it,  Gren.  iv.  10. 1  may  here  speak 
to  the  secret  sinner  in  the  words  of  an  holy  author ; 
Let  him  but  find  some  comer  where  God  may  not 
see  him,  and  then  let  him  sin  as  he  pleases.  The 
adulterer,  in  the  forementioned  place  of  Job,  is  said 
to  wait/or  the  twilight:  but  here  we  find  in  this 
Psalm,  that  the  darkness  and  light  are  both  alike 
to  God.  The  drunkard  will  presume  to  be  drunk 
in  the  night;  1  Thess.  v.  7.  but  here  we  read, 
that  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  Grod,  but  the 
night  shineth  as  the  day.  No  sins  can  be  covered, 
but  such  as*  God  himself  shall  be  pleased  to  cover 
within  the  righteousness  of  his  own  son :  he  that 
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can  see  in  secret,  and  when  thou  shuttest  thy  door 
behold  thee  praying  in  thy  closet,  can  as  easily  see 
thee  when  thou  art  sinning  there ;  and  as  for  pri- 
vate duty  he  will  reward,  so  for  secret  sin  he  will 
punish  thee  openly,  either  in  this  world  or  in  another. 
And  therefore  it  were  good  for  such  kind  of  sinners . 
to  consider,  that  while  their  door  is  thus  shut)  the 
gates  of  hell  stand  open. 

3.  As  it  speaks  terror  to  all  secret  sinners,  so  it 
speaks  no  less  comfort  to  all  sincere-hearted  Chris- 
tians.    The  same  sunrising  and  break  of  day  that 
terrifies  the  robber,  is  a  comfort  to  the  honest  travel- 
ler.   Thou  that  art  sincere,  God  sees  that  sincerity  in 
thee  that  others  cannot  discern;  yea,  he  often  sees 
more  sincerity  in  thy  heart,  than  thou  canst  discern 
thjrself.     This  may  uphold  the  drooping  spirits  of  a 
disconsolate  soul,  when  the  black  mouths  of  men, 
steeled  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  shall  be  opened 
in  hard  speeches  against  him.   For  indeed  nowadays, 
when  a  man  cannot  find  fault  with  his   brother's 
outward  conversation,  which  only  he  can  behold,  he 
will  censure  him  in  respect  of  spirituals,  which  no 
man  can  discern,  any  more  than  I  can  know  what  is^ 
in  a  man's  mind  by  the  colour  of  his  clothes.     Such 
men  speak  as  if  God  did  not  only  make  them  par- 
take of  his  mercies,  but   also  of  his  prerogative. 
And  when  it  should  be  their  work  to  resemble  God 
in  holiness,  they  arrogantly  pretend  to  be  like  him 
in  omniscience.     How  severely,  though  blindly,  do 
they  judge  of  men's  hearts !  Such  a  man  is  profane ; 
another  is  carnal,  and  a  mere  moralist;  another  proud, 
and  as  to  the  bent  and  frame  of  his  spirit,  a  con- 
temner of  religion.   But  here  the  sincere  soul  may 
comfort  itself,  when  with  one  eye  it  can  reflect  upon 
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iti  own  integrity,  and  with  the  other  npon  God*g 
isfeiite»  infidlible  knowledge,  and  say,  indeed.  Men 
charge  me  thus  and  dim,  as  false-hearted  and  an 
hypocrite,  but  my  God  knows  otherwise.     This,  i 
say,  may  set  thee  above  the  calumnies  of  unrea* 
sonaUe  men,  and  make  thee^de  upon  the  necki^of 
thy  accusers.     And  as  Daniel,  by  trusting  in  his 
Crod,  was  secure  from  the  mouths  of  the  lions;  so 
thou,  by  tuning  faith  upon,  and  drawing  comlbrt 
from  God's  omniscience,  mayest  defy  the  more  cruel 
mouths  of  thy  reproachers.    When  a  man  is  accused 
of  treason  to  his  prince,  and  knows  that  his  prince 
is  fully  assured  of  his  innocence,  he  will  laugh  all 
such  accusations  to  scorn.     It  is  thus  with  God  and 
a  sincere  heart :  in  the  midst  of  all  slanders,  he  will 
own  thee  for  ihnocent ;  as  he  did  Job,  when  his 
friends,  with  much  specious  piety,  charged  him  with 
h3rpocrisy.    Wherefore  commit  thy  way  to  the  all- 
seeing  God,  to  that  God  that  is  acquainted  with  all 
thy  ways ;  that  sees  thy  goings  out  and  thy  comings 
in,  and  continually  goes  in  and  out  before  thee,  and 
will  one  day  testify  and  set  his  seal  to  thy  int^^ty. 
Comfort  thyself  in  the  consideration  of  his  omni- 
science, from  whence  it  is,  that  Crodjudgeth  not  as 
manjudgethf  but  judges  righteous  judgment.   And 
hold  fast  thy  integrity,  that  lies  secret  in  the  heart, 
whose  praise  is  ofOod,  and  not  of  man. 
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Sagf  not  thouj  What  is  the  cause  thai  thejbrmerdojfs  were 
better  than  these  f  for  tlum  dost  not  inquire  vAseiy  caii^ 
cerning  this. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  Jerusalem  was  the 
gkMry  of  the  whde  earth ;  when  it  flourished  as  the 
metropolis^  not  only  of  rdigixm,  but  of  the  riches  of 
the  worid ;  when  gold  was  made  as  common  as  sUver, 
and  silTer  as  the  stones  of  the  street,  (so  that  its  in- 
habitants might  even  tread  and  trample  upon  that 
which  so  much  commanded  the  hearts  of  others;) 
when  their  exchequer  was  full,  and  their  fleets  at 
Ophir;  when  religion  was  established,  and  the 
changing,  ambulatory  taberpacle  fixed  into  a  stand- 
iag  temi^e,  and  all  crowned  'with  a  peace  under  So* 
lomon  after  the  afflictions  and  wars  of  David ;  when 
they  flowed  with  plenty,  and  were  governed  with  wis- 
dom; yet,  after  all,  the  text  here  gives  us  a  dear  inti- 
mation, that  plenty  passed  into  surfeit,  Ailness  into 
loathing,  loathing  into  discontent,  and  that  (as  it  al- 
ways happens)  into  comidaints  of  the  times,  viz.  that 
former  days  were  better  than  the^. 

When  yet,  upon  a  small  reflection  backward,  we 
have  the  calendar  of  the  former  times  red  with  the 
bloody  house  of  Saul,  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
priests,  and  Mrith  the  rebellions  of  Sheba  and  Absa- 
lom ;  nothing  but  tumults,  changes,  and  vicissitudes ; 
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and  yet,  in  the  verdict  of  folly  and  faction,  present 
enjoyments  did  so  far  endear  former  calamities,  as  to 
give  them  the  preeminence  in  the  comparison. 

But  we  see  there  may  be  fMy  even  in  Israel; 
and,  if  they  were  all  of  this  mind,  Solomon  may 
justly  seem  to  have  monopolized  all  the  wisdom  to 
himself.  We  have  him  here  chastising  the  sottish- 
ness  of  this  inquiry :  indeed  the  fittest  person  to  en- 
counter this  exception,  as  being  a  king,  and  so  able 
to  control ;  being  a  preacher,  and  so  able  to  confute 
it ;  furnished  with  power  for  the  one,  and  with  wis- 
dom for  the  other. 

This  is  therefore  the  design  of  the  words,  either  to 
satisfy  or  silence  this  malecontented  inquiry:  and  sup- 
posing it  to  carry  in  it  its  own  confutation,  he  con- 
futes it,  not  by  argument,  .but  reproof;  not  as  a 
doubtful  problem,  but  as  a  foolish  question :  and  cer- 
tainly the  case  must  needs  be  carried,  where  the 
fool  makes  the  question,  and  the  wisest  of  men  gives 
the  answer. 

The  matter  in  controversy  is  the  preeminence  of 
the  former  times  above  the  present ;  when  we  must 
observe,  that  though  the  words  run  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  yet  they  include  a  positive  assertion,  and  a 
downright  censure. 

The  inquiry  being  determined  before  it  was  pro- 
posed, now  the  charge  of  folly  here  laid  upon  it  may 
relate  to  the  supposition  upon  which  it  is  founded  in 
a  threefold  respect,  viz. 

I.  Of  a  peremptory  negation,  as  a  thing  absolutely 
to  be  denied,  that  former  times  are  better  than  the 
following. 

II.  As  of  a  case  very  disputable,  whether  they  me 
so  or  no. 
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III.  As  admitting  the  supposition  for  true,  that 
really  they  are  better^  and  so  bear  away  the  preemi- 
nence. 

Yet  in  every  one  of  these  three  most  different  re- 
spects»  this  inquiry  ought  to  be  exploded  as  absurd, 
impertinent,  and  irrational. 

1.  And  first  of  aU,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  ask  why 
former  times  are  better  than  the  present,  if  really 
they  are  not  better,  and  so  the  very  supposition  it^ 
self  proves  false ;  this  is  too  apparently  manifest  to 
be  matter  of  dispute,  and  that  it  is  false  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  prove  and  evince  in  the  ensuing  discourse: 
but  before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  it,  this  one  ob- 
servation must  be  premised. 

That  time  is  said  to  be  good  or  bad,  not  from  any 
such  quality  inherent  in  itself,  but^^^y  external  deno- 
mination from  the  nature  of  those  things  that  are 
and  do  subsist  in  such  a  space  of  time.  \  Time  is  ifthe 
great  vehicle  of  nature,  not  only  for  its  swift  passage 
and  career,  but  because  it  carries  in  it  the  system  of 
the  world,  from  one  stage  and  period  of  duration  to 
another. 

Now  the  world  may  be  considered  either  in  its  na- 
tural or  moral  perfections.  Some  hold,  that  for  the 
former,  there  is  a  continual  diminution  and  an  in- 
sensible decay  in  nature,  things  growing  less  and  less, 
the  very  powers  and  faculties  of  them  being  weaken- 
ed and  shrunk ;  and  the  vital  spirit,  or  humidum  ra~ 
dicale,  that  God  and  nature  first  infused  into  the 
great  body  of  the  universe,  being  much  exhausted, 
so  that  now,  in  every  following  age,\the  lamps  of 
heaven  bum  dimmer  and  dimmer,  till  at  length  they 
dwindle  into  nothing,  and  so  go  out  of  themselves. 

But  that  this  cannot  be  so,  is  clear  from  these 
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reasons.  Ist^  Because  the  ancientest  histories  getie- 
rallj  describe  things  in  the  same  posture  heretofore 
that  we  find  them  now.  Sd,  That  admitting  the 
least  and  most  undiscemiUe  degree  of  diminution, 
even  to  but  one  remore  fW>m  none  at  all,  the  wtM-ld, 
in  the  space  of  six  thousand  jrears^  which  date  it  al* 
most  now  bears,  by  the  continuance  but  of  that  small 
proportion  of  change,  would  have  sunk  even  to  no- 
thing, or  the  smallness  of  an  atom.  3d,  This  will 
make  the  final  annihilation  of  the  world  a  mere  ef* 
feet  of  nature,  and  not  of  God's  supernatural  power; 
and  so  the  consequent  of  it  is  irreligious. 

Wherefore  it  being  sure  that  the  whole  fiibric  of 
the  world  stands  in  the  same  vigour  and  perfection 
of  nature  which  it  had  at  first,  we  come  next  to  that 
in  which  we  are  now  most  concerned,  to  see  whether 
or  no  it  be  impaired  and  sunk  in  its  moral  perfec- 
tions, and  what  is  the  consequent  of  that  in  political. 

We  have  here  an  aphorism  of  Horace  much  incul- 
cated. Terra  males  homines  nunc  educat  atque 
pttsiUos.  But  poetry  never  yet  went  for  argument : 
and  perhaps  he  might  speak  this,  being  conscious  of 
his  own  manners,  and  reflecting  upon  his  own  stature. 
But  that  in  the  descent  of  succeeding  generations, 
the  following  are  not  still  the  worse,  I  thus  evince. 

1.  By  reason :  because  there  were  the  same  ob- 
jects to  work  upon  men,  and  the  same  dispositions 
and  inclinations  in  men  to  be  wrought  upon,  before, 
that  there  are  now.  All  the  affairs  of  the  woiid  are 
the  births  and  issue  of  men's  actions;  and  all  actions 
come  from  the  meeting  and  collision  of  faculties  with 
suitable  objects.  There  were  then  the  same  incen- 
tives of  desire  on  the  one  side,  the  same  attractiveness 
in  riches,  the  same  relish  in  sovereignty,  the  same 
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t^paptatioQ  in  beauty,  the  same  delicacy  in  meats, 
and  taste  in  wines;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there 
were  the  same  appetites  oi  coTetousness  and  ambi- 
tion, the  same  fuel  of  lust  and  intemperance* 

And  these  are  theVbeels  Hipon  which  the  whole 
visible  scene  of  affairs,  ethic  and  politic,  turns  and 
depends.  The  business  of  the  world  is  imitation^  and 
that  which  we  call  novelty  is  nothing  but  repetition. 
The  figure  and  motion  of  the  world  is  circular,  aiid 
experience  no  less  than  mathematics  will  evince,  that, 
aa  it  turns  round,  the  same  part  must  be  oftmi  in  the 
same  place :  one  age  indeed  goes  before  another,  but 
precedency  is  not  always  preeminence ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  worse  to  go  before  a  better,  and  for^the 
servant  to  ride  before  and  lead  the  way  to  his  masW.  ^. 

2.  But  Sdly,  the  same  may  be  proved  by  history 
and  the  records  of  antiquity ;  and  he  who  would  give 
it  the  utmost  proof  that  it  is  capable  of  from  this  to* 
pic,  must  speak  volumes  and  preach  libraries,  bring 
a  century  within  a  line,  and  an  age  into  every  pe« 
viod.  But  what  need  we  go  any  further  than  the 
noblest  and  yet  the  nearest  piece  of  antiquity,  the 
book  of  Moses. 

Is  the  wickedness  of  the  old  world  forgot,  that  we 
do  so  aggravate  the  tempest  of  this?  Was  it  destroyed 
with  waters  of  oblivion  ?  and  has  the  deluge  clean 
overwhelmed  and  sunk  itself?  In  those  days  there 
were  giants  in  sin,  as  well  as  sinners  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  of  the  largest  sisse  and  proportion. 
.  And  to  take  the  world  in  a  lower  epocha,  what 
afta>^e  could  exceed  the  lust  oi  the  Sodomites,  the 
idolaivy  and  tyranny  of  the  Egyptians,  the  fickle  le- 
vity of  the  Gredaos  ?  and  that  monstrous  mixture  of 
dl  baseness  in  the  Roman  Neros,  Caligulas,  and  Do- 
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mitians,  emperors  of  the  world,  and  slaves  to  their 
vice? 

And  for  the  very  state  of  Israel,  in  which  this  en- 
vious inquiry  was  first  commenced,  was  that  worse 
ill  Canaan,  under  the  shadow  and  protection  of  a  na- 
tive royalty,  than  under  the  old  servitude  and  ty- 
ranny of  Egypt?  Was  their  present  condition  so 
bad,  that  while  Solomon  was  courting  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  they  should  again  court  his  yoke?  woo 
their  old  slavery,  and  solicit  a  match  with  their  for- 
mer bondage  ?  Was  it  so  delightful  a  condition  to 
feed  Pharaoh's  cattle,  and  to  want  straw  themselves? 
instead  of  one  prince,  to  have  many  taskmasters  ? 
and  to  pay  excise  with  their  backs  to  maintain  the 
tyrant's  janizaries,  and  to  feed  their  tormentors? 
But  it  seems,  being  in  a  land  flowing  with  honey, 
they  were  cloyed  with  that,  and  so,  loathing  the 
honey,  they  grew  in  love  with  the  sting. 

But  to  bring  the  subject  to  our  own  doors ;  if  we 
would  be  convinced  that  former  ages  are  not  always 
better  than  the  following,  I  suppose  we  need  not 
much  rack  our  memories  for  a  proof  from  experience. 

I  conceive  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  also 
may  come  within  the  compass  of  our  present  dis- 
course. Take  it  in  its  infancy,  and  with  the  pro- 
perties of  infancy ;  it  was  weak  and  naked,  vexed 
with  poverty,  torn  with  persecution,  and  infested 
with  heresy.  It  began  the  breach  with  Simon  Ma- 
gus, continued  it  with  Arius,  Nestorius,  Eutyches, 
AeriuSy  some  rending  her  doctrine,  some  her  disci- 
pline ;  and  what  are  the  heresies  that  now  trouble 
it,  but  new  editions  of  the  old  with  further  gloss  and 
enlargement  ?  What  is  Socinus,  but  Photinus  and 
Pelagius  blended  and  joined  together  in  a  third  com- 
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position  ?  What  are  our  separatists  and  purity-pre- 
tending schismatics,  but  the  tame  brood  and  suc- 
cessors of  the  Donatists  ?  only  with  this  difference, 
that  they  had  their  headquarters  in  meridie,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  world,  whereas  ours  se^n  to 
•be  derived  to  us  from  the  north.  These,  I  thought, 
had  put  it  out  of  dispute,  that  no  succeeding  age  of 
the  church  could  have  been  worse  :  and,  I  think,  the 
assertion  might  have  stood  firm,  had  not  some  late 
instances  of  our  own  age  made  it  disputable. 

But  as  for  those  who  clamour  of  the  corruptions 
of  our  present  church,  and  are  so  earnest  to  reduce  us 
to  the  primitive  model ;  if  they  mean  the  primitive 
truth,  and  not  rather  the  primitive  nakedness  of  it 
only,  we  know  this,  for  doctrine  and  discipline,  it 
is  the  very  transcript  of  antiquity.  But  if  their  de- 
sign be  to  make  fis  like  the  primitive  Christians,  by 
driving  us  into  caves,  and  holes,  and  rocks ;  to  tear 
down  temples,  and  to  make  the  sanctuary  itself  fly 
for  refuge;  to  bring  beasts  into  churches,  and  to 
send  churchmen  into  dens ;  at  the  same  time  to 
make  men  beggars,  and  to  take  away  hospitals ;  it  is 
but  reason  to  desire,  that  they  would  first  begin  and 
exemplify  this  reformation  in  themselves ;  and,  like 
the  old  Christians,  with  want  and  poverty,  wander 
about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins :  though,  if  they 
should,  that  is  not  presently  a  sheep  that  wears  the 
skin,  nor  would  the  sheep's  clothing  change  the  na-^ 
ture  of  the  wolf. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  all  these  pompous  de- 
clamations against  the  evil  of  the  present  times,  set 
off  by  odious  comparisons  with  the  former,  are  the 
voice  of  error  and  envy,  of  the  worst  of  judges,  ma- 
lice and  mistake :  though  I  cannot  wonder  if  those  as- 
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aert  affairs  to  be  omtikforder^  whose  interest  andde- 
we  it  is  to  be  once  more  a  r^ormimg. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  consideration  of  the 
suppositioBS :  as  a  thing  false,  and  to  he  draied.  I 
shall  now, 

II.  In  the  second  pkce,  remit  a  little  of  this,  and 
take  it  in  a  lowor  respect ;  as  a  case  diqoutable,  whe- 
ther the  preceding  or  succeeding  generations  are  to 
be  preferred :  and  here  I  shall  dispute  the  matter  on 
both  sides. 

1.  And  first  for  antiquitj,  and  the  forma:  ages, 
we  maj  plead  thus.  CertainlyNp'ery  thing  is  purest 
in  the  fi>untain9\and  most  untamted  m  the  origin^. 
The  dregs  are  still  the  most  likely  to  settle  in  the 
bottom,  «[id  to  sink  into  the  last  ages.  The  world 
cannot  but  be  the  worse  fcnr  wearing ;  and  it  must 
needs  have  contracted  much  dross,  when  at  the  last 
it  cannot  be  pui^d  but  by  an  universal  fire. 

Things  are  most  \  fresh  and  fragrant  in  their  be- 
ginning.X  The  first-born  is  the  most  honourable,  and 
it  is  primogeniture  that  entitles  to  the  inheritance : 
it  is  not  present  possessions,  but  an  early  pedigree, 
that  gives  nobility. 

•  Tbe  older  the  world  grows,  the  more  d^arepit  it 
must  be :  for  age  bows  the  body,  and  so  causes  an 
obliquity :  every  course  of  time  leaves  its  mark  be- 
hind it;  and  every  century  adds  a  wrinkle  to  the 
face  of  nature. 

As  for  knowledge,  the  former  age  still  teaches  the 
latter ;  and  which  is  likely  to  be  most  knowing,  he 
that  teaches,  or  he  that  is  taught?  The  best  and 
most  compendious  way  of  attaining  wisdom  is  the 
reading  of  histcmes ;  but  history  speaks  not  of  the 
present  time,  but  of  the  former. 
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Besides,  if  nm  only  the  beginimig  oi  time  that 
saw  men  inrncemt.  Sin,  like  other  things,  reoeiTeB 
growth  by  time,  and  impibves  by  eontinuance  :  and 
ereiy  sweceedifig  age  h«s  the  bad  example  of  one* 
1^  more  than  the  former.  The  same  candle  that 
refireshes  when  it  is  first  l%ht,\smells  and  ofiiends' 
wbea  it  is  going  out^  \ 

In  the  alphabet  i>f  nature,  it  is  only  the  first  letter 
tiiat  is  flourkihf^  In  i^ort,  there^  is  as  much  differ-^ 
ence  between  the  present  and  former  times,  as  there 
is  between  a  copy  and  an  original;  that  indeed 
may  be  fair,  but  this  oafy  is  authentic.  And  be  a 
eopy  tferer  so'  exacts  yet  stiM  it  shifoes  with  a  bor- 
rowed perfSsction,  dud  has  but  tiie  low  praise  of  an 
imitation :  and  tliis  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  ffhe 
former*  times. 

2.  But  secondly,  for  the  preeminence  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  above  the  former,  it  may  be  diluted 
thus. 

If  the  lionour  be-  due  to  antiqtrHy,  then  certainly 
the  present  age  must  claiiti  it ;  for  the  world  is  now 
oldest^,  and  therefore  upon  the  rery  right  of  seniority 
may  challenge  the  precedency :  for  certainly  the  lon-» 
g^  the  worUl  Ittsts,  the  dder  it  grows.  And  if  wis- 
ddm^  ought  to  be  respected,  we  know  that  it  is  the 
efibj^iing  of  experi^K^e,  and  experience  the  child  of 
1^  and  continuance* 

In  ertny  thing  and  action,  it  is^  not  the  beginning, 
but  the  end  that  is  regarded :  it  is  still  the  issue  that 
crowns  the  work,  and  the  amen  that  seals  the  pe- 
tition :  the  plmuRte  is  given  tib  the  last  act :  and 
Cfafist  reserved  tk&  best  wine  to  condude  thejeaet: 
nay,  a  fi^r  begivining  would  be  but  the  aggravation 
of  tfbadevi^ 

VOL.  V.  X 
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And  if  we  plead  originial,  we  know  that  an  is 

strongest  in  its  original ;  and  we  are  taught  whence 

to  date  that.    The  lightest  things  float  at  the  top  of 

time ;  but  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  golden  age^ 

f  its  mass  and  weight  must  needs  sink  it  to  the  bot- 

( torn  and  concluding  ages  of  the  world. 

By  having  the  histories  of  former  ages,  we  have 
all  their  advantages  by  way  of  overplus,  besides  the 
proper  advantages  of  our  own ;  and  so  standing  upon 
their  shoulders,  t)r  rather  upon  their  headsAcannot 
but  have  the  further  prospect. 
:  Though  the  flourish  begins  the  line,  yet  it  is  the 
period  that  makes  the  sense.  As  for  the  infirmities 
of  age,  we  confess  thatWen  grow  decrepit  by  tirne^ 
but  mankind  does  not.\  Policy,  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures improve ;  and  nature  itself,  as  well  as  others^ 
cannot  be  an  artist,  till  it  has  served  its  time. 

And,  in  religious  matters,  for  the  church,  we  know 
that  it  is  Christ's  body,  and  therefore  its  most  natural^ 
commending  property  is  growth :  but  growth  is  the 
effect  of  duration,  and  if  it  had  had  its  greatest  per- 
fection at  the  first,  growth  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

Besides,  we  confess  that  prophecy  was  a  thing 
appropriate  to  the  first  days  of  the  church :  but  then 
it  is  not  pK^ecy  spoken,  but  fiilfilled ;  not  the  pro- 
mise made,  but  performed,  which  conveys  the  Mess- 
ing ;  and  though  the  giving  of  prophecies  were  the 
glory  of  the  first  times,,  yet  their  completion  is  the 
privilege  of  the  latter. 

But  do  we  not  see  all  this  while^  that  by  thus 
ascribing  the  preeminence  to  former  ages,  we  tacitly 
reflect  a  reproach  upon  the  great  Maker  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  universe  ?  For  can  Omnipotence  be  at  a 
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stand  ?  Is  God  exhausted  ?  And  is  nature  the  only- 
thing  which  makes  no  progress  ?  God  has  made  all 
things  in  motion,  and  the  design  of  motion  is  a  fur- 
ther perfection. 

In  sum,  it  was  the  fulness  of  time  which  brought 
Christ  into  the  world;  Christianity  was  a  reserve 
for  the  last :  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  time  which 
was  infamous  for  man's  fall  and  ruin :  so  in  scrip- 
ture they  are  called  the  last  daya^  and  the  ends  of 
the  worldy  which  are  ennobled  with  his  redemp- 
tion. 

But  lastly,  if  the  following  ages  were  not  the  besti 
whence  is  it,  that  the  older  men  grow,  the  more  still 
they  desire  to  live  ? — Now  such  things  as  these  may 
be  disputed  in  favour  of  the  latter  times  beyond  the 
former. 

Having  here  brought  the  matter  to  this  poise, 
to  this  equilibrium,  that  reflexive  inquiry  in  the 
text  concerning  the  worth  of  former  times  above 
the  present,  is  eminently  unreasonable  in  these  two 
respects. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself; 
which  we  have  seen  is  equally  propendent  to  both 
parts,  and  not  discernible  which  way  the  balance 
inclines :  and  nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  than 
to  be  dogmatical  in  things  doubtful ;  and  to  deter- 
mine, where  wise  men  only  dispute. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  incompetence  of  any  man 
living  to  be  judge  in  this  controversy ;  and  he  that 
is  unfit  to  judge,  I  am  sure  is  unable  to  decide.  Now 
that  incompetence  arises  from  this:  that  no  man 
can  judge  rightly  of  two  things,  but  by  comparing 
them  tc^ther ;  and  compare  them  he  cannot,  unless 
he  exactly  knew  them  both.    But  how  can  he  know 
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former  ages,  uidess»  according  to  the  opinioD  of 
Plato  or  Pythagotas,  he  might  eiuat  and  be  dive  ao 
many  centuries  before  he  was  bom  ? 

But  you  will  reply,  that  he  may  know  them  bjr 
the  histories  of  those  that  writ  of  their  own  limes. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  history  may  be  justly  sus- 
pected partial ;  and  that  historians  repcnrt  the  yirtues 
of  their  own  age,  selected  and  abstracted  from  the 
vices  and  defects;  and  if  sometimes  they  mention 
the  vices  also,  (as  they  do,)  yet  they  only  report  the 
smaller,  that  they  may  with  less  suspicion  conceal 
the  greater.  Now  it  is  an  unequal  comparison  to 
compare  the  select  virtues  of  one  age,  with  both  the 
virtues  and  the  vices  of  another. 

History,  stripped  of  partiality,  would  be  a  poor, 
thin,  meager  thing,  andHhe  volume  would  shrink 
into  the  index.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  he  who 
would  decide  this  controversy,  whether  the  former 
or  latter  times  ought  to  have  the  preeminence,  hjr 
the  historians  of  those  times,  he  properly  does  this  ; 
he  first  calls  a  man  into  question,  and  then  makes 
him  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  at  the  best  sees 
only  by  another's  eyes. 

Come  we  now  to  the  third  and  last  ground. 

3.  That  admitting  this  supposition  as  true,  that 
the  former  ages  are  really  the  best,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferred; yet  still  this  querulous  reflection  upon  the 
evil  of  the  present  times  stands  obnoxious  to  the 
same  charge  of  folly ;  and  if  it  be  condemned  eiao 
upqn  this  supposition,  I  see  not  where  it  can  take 
sanctuary:  now  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  I  demonstrate 
by  these  reasons. 

1.  Because  such  complaints  have  no  efficacy  to 
alter  or  remove  the  cause  of  them.    Thoughts  and 
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words  alter  not  the  state  of  things.  The  rage  and 
expostulations  of  discontent  are  Uke  thunder  with- 
out a  ^underbolt,  they  vanish  and  expire  into  noise 
and  nothing ;  and,  ^e  a  woman,  are  only  loud  and 
weak.\ 

States  are  not  altered^  nor  governments  changed, 
because  such  an  one  is  discontented,  and  teUs  us  so 
in  a  sermon,  or  writes  it  in  a  book,  and  so  prints 
himself  a  fooL  Sad,  undoubtedly,  were  our  case, 
^should  God  be  angry  with  a  nation  as  often  as  a 
preacher  is  pleased  to  be  passionate,  and  to  call  his 
distemper  the  word  of  God. 

A  quiU  is  but  a  weak  thincr  to  contest  with  a 
sceptre,  and  a  satirical  remonstrance  to  stand  before 
a  sword  of  justice.  The  laws  will  not  be  worded  out 
of  their  course.  (The  wheel  will  go  on,  though  the 
fly  sits  and  flutters  and  buzzes  upon  it.  ' 

It  would  be  well  if  such  persons  would  take  Lu- 
ther's advice  to  Melancthon,  and  be  persuaded  to 
leave  ofi*  to  govern  the  world,  and  not  to  frame  new 
politic  ideas ;  not  to  raise  models  of  state,  and  holy 
commonwealths,  in  their  little  discontented  closets ; 
nor  to  arraign  a  council  before  a  conventicle ;  and 
being  stripped  of  their  arms,  to  fly  to  revelation ; 
and  when  they  cannot  efi*ect,  at  least  prophesy  a 
change. 

Though  there  be  a  lion,  a  bull,  a  venomous  ser- 
pent, and  a  fiery  scorpion  in  the  zodiac;  yet  still 
the  sun  holds  on  his  way,  goes  through  them  all, 
brings  the  year  about,  finishes  his  course,  shines, 
and  is  glorious  in  spite  of  such  opposition.  The 
maunderings  of  discontent  are  like  the  voice  and 
behaviour  of  a  swine,  who,  when  he  feels  it  rain, 
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runs  grumbling  about,"  ^nd  by  that  indeed  discovers 
his  nature,  but  does  not  avoid  the  storm. 

S.  Such  complaints  of  the  evil  of  the  times  are 
irrational,  because  they  only  quicken  the  smart, 
and  add  to  the  pressure.  Such  querulous  invectives 
against  a  standing  government,  are  like  a  stone  flung 
at  a  marble  pillar,  which  not  only  makes  no  impres- 
sion upon  that,  but  rebounds,  and  hits  the  flinger  in 
the  face.  Discontent  bums  only  that  breast  in  which 
it  boils ;  and  when  it  is  not  contented  to  be  hot  with- 
in,  but  must  boil  over  in  unruly,  unwarrantable  ex- 
pressions,  to  avoid  the  heat,  it  wisely  takes  refuge  in 
the  fire :  hence,  when  the  sea  swells  and  rages,  we 
say  not  improperly,  that  the  sea  itself  is  troubled. 

Submission  is  that  which  either  removes  or  lightens 
the  burden.  Giving  way  either  avoids  or  eludes  the 
blow ;  and  where  an  enemy  or  an  affliction  is  too 
strong,  patience  is  the  best  defiance. 

And  herein  does  the  admu-able  wisdom  of  God 
appear,  in  modelling  the  great  economy  of  the  world, 
so  uniting  public  and  private  advantages,  that  those 
affections  and  dispositions  of  mind,  that  are  most 
conducible  to  the  safety  of  government  and  society, 
are  also  most  advantageous  to  every  man  in  his  own 
personal  capacity :  for  does  not  an  humble,  compliant 
subjection  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  magistrate,  and  bless  the  person  that  has  it  with 
the  privileges  of  quiet  and  content  ?  He  who  has 
content,  has  that  for  which  others  would  be  great ; 
he  both  secures  and  enjoys  himself:  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  that  frets,  and  fumes,  and  is  angry,  he 
raises  tumults  abroad,  and  feels  the  same  within  :  as 
he  that  cries,  and  roars,  and  makes  a  noise,  first 
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his  own  sleep,  before  he  breaks  the  rest  of 
others :  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  fire  sometimes 
stifled  and  extinguished  in  its  own  smoke. 

In  short,  discontent  is  as  laborious  as  useless: 
and  he  who  will  rebel  must  reckon  upon  the  cost 
and  conduct  of  an  army ;  and  endure  the  trouble  of 
watching,  as  well  as  use  the  dissimulation  of  pray* 
ing. 

3.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  these  censorious  complaints 
of  the  evil  of  the  times  are  irrational,  because  the 
just  cause  of  them  is  resolvable  into  ourselves.  It  is 
not  the  times  that  debauch  men,  but  men  that  de« 
rive  and\rabb\a  contagion  upon  the  time:  and  it 
is  still  the  liquor  that  first  taints  and  infects  the 
vessel. 

Time  is  haimless ;  it  passes  on,  and  meddles  with 
none :  the  sun  rises,  the  year  proceeds,  and  the  sea^ 
sons  return,  according  to  the  decrees  of  nature,  and 
the  inviolate  constancy  of  a  perpetual  course.  (  And 
is  it  not  irrational  for  a  man  to  cast  the  errors  of  his 
choice  upon  the  necessity  of  fate?  or  to  complain 
^hat  men  speak  low,  because  his  hearing  is  decayed  ? 
and  to  utter  satires  and  declamations  against  those 
times  which  his  own  vice  has  made  bad  ?  and,  like 
Amnon,  defile  his  sister,  and  then  loathe  her  for  the 
wrong  he  did  her  ?y 

Thus  we  use  to  say,  it  is  the. room^^ that  smokes, 
when  indeed  it  is  the  fire  which  is  in  the  room :  and 
it  is  still  the  fault  of  the  common  banter  or  way  of 
speaking,  to  disjoin  the  accusation  and  the  crime, 
and  to  charge  a  land  with  the  vices  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

But  I  should  think,  that  it  might  not  be  so  dif- 
ficult a  thing  to  find  out  a  way  both  to  remedy  the 
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conqilfuot,  and  to  revnove  the  came  of  it  For  ^ 
b«t  the  prodSgsl  confine  hini9^  aid  aieasvve  im 
expenses  bj  his  o^rii  abflities,  and  n^  by  aoatber'a 
book« ;  let  Mm  trust  hivisdf  moieg  and  others  Jess ; 
kt  ministers  cease  to  caU  fiction  religiQP5  to  lift  up 
their  voice  too  much  like  a  trumpet,  and  in  petitions 
for  peace  dedare  for  war:  and  let  not  others  tinnk 
themselves  wronged,  if  they  be  not  revenged :  let  no 
man  be  forced  to  buy  what  he  has  already  earned ; 
to  pay  for  his  wages,  and  to  lay  down  new^^vina 
for  the  price  of  his  bloody  and  the  just  mmt  of  hi^ 
service :  and  th^,  certainly,  there  will  be  no  cause 
to  prefer  former  ages  before  the  present.  But  if 
men  wiU  extravagantly  plunge  themselves  in  del^ 
and  then  rail  and  cry  out  of  bad  times,  because  they 
are  arrested;  if  the  gallant  will  put  all  upon  his 
bisck,  and  then  exclaim  gainst  the  government  be* 
cause  be  has  nothing  for  his  beUy ;  if  men  will  tbjnk 
themselves  bound  to  preach  the  nation  all  on  fir^ 
and  being  stoj^d  in  their  attempt,  cry  <M|t  of  per- 
secution ;  if  the  public  peace  mnst  be  sacrificed  to 
private  revenge,  certainly  the  complaint  is  impudent 
and  brutish,  and  des^'ves  to  be  sent  to  the  law  fw 
an  answer,  and  to  the  gaol  £6r  satisfaction. 

But  it  is  a  sure,  though  no  new  observation,  that 
the  most  obnoxious  are  still  the  most  querulous :  that 
discontent,  and  the  cause  of  it,  are  generally  from 
the  same  perspn :  and  that,  when  opce  the  remorses 
of  guilt  and  villainy  improve  into  discontent,  it  is 
not  less  difficult  to  make  such  persons  contented* 
than  to  make  them  innocent. 

Rigour  and  contempt  are  the  best  correjetm^s  of 
this  distemper.  And  he  who  thinks  that  s|ich  per- 
sons may  be  pacified,  may  as  well  attempt  to  satisfy 
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the  bottomless  pit,  the  cravings  of  hell,  or  the  appe- 
tites of  the  grave,  which  may  sooner  he^fiUed  (as  im- 
possible as  that  is)  than  be  sat^fied. 

For  where  interests  are  contradictory,  (as  in  all 
societies  or  companies  of  men  some  mvst  needs  be,) 
there  an  universal  satisfaction  is  just  in  the  same 
measure  possible,  in  which  contradictions  are  recon- 
cUeable.  And  doubtless  there  have  been  those,  who 
have  heartily  cursed  that  rain  or  sunshine,  for  which 
others  have  as  heartily  prayed. 

Even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself,  we  read,  in 
Heb.  xji.  S,  endured  the  contradiction  ^f  dinners : 
and  (be  it  spoke  with  reverence)  it  would  put  Provi- 
dence itself  to  a  kind  of  nonplus,  to  attraaper  any 
dispensation  of  it  to  an  universal  acceptance ;  any 
more  than  that  glorious  fountain  of  ligbt,'^he  sun, 
can  diine  upo9  all  the  comais  of  the  earth  at  ojioei  — 
Wherefore,  since  the  distemper  we  speak  of  is  incor- 
rigiUe,  and  the  remedy  deplorable;  let  not  bare 
power  attempt  to  outdo  Omnipotence,  nor  the  gods 
qf  the  ear^y  as  they  are  called,  think  to  do  tliat 
which  the  God  (ff  Iieaven  has  jiever  yet  thought  fit 
to  effect. 

To  wham  he  rendered  flnd  ascribed,  as  is  most 
due,  all  praise,  might,  mc0esty,  and  dominion, 
both  note  and  for  evennore.    Amen. 


SERMON  XV. 


A  FUNERAL  DISCOURSE. 

Matthew  v.  25, 26. 

Agree  toith  thine  adversary  quickly ^  whiles  ihau  art  In  the 
way  with  him:  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee 
to  thejudge^  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  theofficery  and 
ihau  be  cast  into  prison. 

Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out 
thencCy  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  Jarthing. 

J.N  these  words  Christ  endeavours  to  enforce  that 
high  and  noble  duty  of  an  amicable  concord  and 
agreement  betwixt  brethren ;  the  greatest  bond  of 
society,  and  the  most  becoming  ornament  of  re- 
ligion: and  since  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  men^s 
frailty  and  passion  will  sometimes  cany  them  out 
to  a  violation  and  breach  of  it,  and,  if  not  prevented, 
settle  in  a  fixed  and  lasting  rancour ;  he  prescribes 
the  antidote  of  a  speedy  reconcilement,  as  the  only 
sovereign  and  certain  remedy  against  the  poisonous 
ferment  of  so  working  a  distemper.  If  an  injury  be 
once  done,  Christ  will  have  the  repentance  almost  as 
early  as  the  provocation ;  the  rupture  drawn  up  as 
soon  as  made ;  the  angry  word  eaten\  as  soon  as 
uttered,  and  in  a  manner  disowned  before  it  is  quite 
spoke ;  that  so  men's  quickness  in  the  one  may  in 
some  measure  answer  and  compound  for  their  hasti- 
ness in  the  other. 
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And  since  those  are  always  the  strongest  and 
most  effectual  addresses  to  the  mind  of  man,  that 
press  a  duty  not  only  by  the  proposal  of  rewards  to 
such  as  perform,  but  also  of  punishments  to  such  as 
neglect  it,  Christ  therefore  shews  us  the  necessity 
of  immediately  making  peace  with  our  injured  bro- 
ther, from  the  unavoidable  misery  of  those  obstinate 
wretches  that  persist  in  and  (as  much  as  in  them 
lies)  perpetuate  an  injury ;  and  being  mortal  them- 
selves, yet  affect  a  kind  of  immortality  in  their  mu- 
tual hatreds  and  animosities. 

As  for  the  words,  some  understand  them  in  a  lite- 
ral, and  some  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Those  who  take  them  literally  affirm,  that  Christ 
intended  no  parable  in  them  at  all,  but  by  adver^ 
sary  meant  any  man  whom  we  had  injured,  any  one 
that  has  an  action  against  us ;  and  by  wayy  a  way, 
properly  so  taken ;  and  by  a  judge^  qfftcer^  and 
prisonj  an  earthly  judge,  officer,  and  prison.  And 
thus  Chrysostom  understands  them,  according  to 
the  strict  acceptation  of  the  letter,  affirming  that 
Christ's  whole  scope  and  intent  was  to  terrify  men 
from  being  injurious  to  their  brethren,  by  shewing 
what  severe,  inexorable  usage  would  attend  such  as 
should  offend  in  this  kind. 

Others  will  have  the  whole  scheme  of  the  text  figu- 
rative, and  to  be  understood  only  in  a  spiritual  sense : 
according  to  which  opinion,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
give  some  short  account  of  the  several  terms  con- 
tained therein,  and  to  shew  briefly  and  distinctly 
what  may  spiritually  be  meant  by  each  of  them. 

1.  And  first  for  the  word  adversary.  Not  to  tra- 
verse the  various  and  differing  opinions  of  commen- 
tators ;  if  the  form  of  the  words  should  be  only  tro- 
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pical  and  figuratiTey  I  oonceive  it  roost  ratioBal  to  un- 
derstand b^e  bjr  udcersanff  either  the  divine  law, 
or  a  inaii'«  own  conscience  as  commisBionated  by  that 
law  to  accuse,  charge,  and  airaign  him  before  the 
great  and  dreadful  tribunal  of  God.  For  to  make 
either  God  bio^elf  the  adversary,  who  in  this  case 
must  of  necessity  be  supposed  to  be  the  judge ;  or 
Satan  the  adversary,  who  upon  the  same  account 
must  needs  be  the  officer  or  executioner ;  or  lastly, 
to  aiake  a  man's  own  sin  the  adversary,  which,  how- 
soever it  may  cry  out  for  justice  against  him,  yet  can 
with  no  tolerable  sense  be  said  to  be  that  which  he 
is  here  commanded  to  agree  with ;  these,  I  say,  all 
and  every  one  of  them,  are  such  unnatural  assertions, 
and  the  grounds  of  them  so  weak,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  them  so  absurd,  that  any  ordinary  reason 
may  soon  discern  the  falseness  and  unfitness  of  such 
an  exposition  of  the  w<Md,  which,  how  tropical  so- 
ever the  scheme  of  the  text  may  be,  still  ought  to 
maintain  that  due  analogy  and  relation,  that  the 
things  signified  by  those  words  naturally  bear  to  one 
another. 

2.  By  the  way  is  meant  the  time  of  this  life ;  or 
rather  the  present  opportunities  of  repentance,  which 
last  not  always  as  long  as  life  lasts.  These  are  the 
happy  seasons  of  making  up  all  differences  with  a 
threatening  law  and  an  accusing  conscience;  the 
great  pathway  of  peace,  in  which  we  nuiy  meet  and 
join  hands  with  our  angry  adversary,  and  so  close  up 
all  those  fatal  breaches  through  which  the  wrath  of 
an  ireful  judge  may  hereafter  break  in  upon  us. 

3.  By  judge  is  meant,  as  we  have  intimated  al- 
ready, the  great  God  of  heaven,  who  at  the  last  and 
great  day  shall  judge  the  world.    We  may  behold 
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Mmi^in  Psdm  5fl»  as  it  were  odnusccd  upon  hiy  throM 
o£  jastice,  and  from  thence  sranmoniiig  all!  flesh  be- 
fore him  to  receive  sentence  according  to  the  merit 
of  their  ways ;  and  it  is  emplNiticaUj  iRided,  hi  the 
sixth  verse  of  that  V^ukjJbrGrod  is  judge  hims^. 

4.  By  (^ffictTy  as  we  also  hinted  before,  is  to  be 
meant  the  Devil,  the  great  gaoler  of  souls,  the  cruel 
and  remorseless  executioner  of  that  last  and  terrS)le 
sentence,  which  the  rigfateoua  Judge  of  heaven  and 
earth  shall  award  to  all  impenitent  sinners. 

5.  By  prison^  no  doubt,  is  mesnt  hdl,  that  vast, 
wide,  comprehensire  receptacle  of  damned  spirits^ 
from  whence  there  is  no  redemptiiwu  or  return.  As 
for  that  larger  signification  that  some  would  fasten 
upon  the  word  here,  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  it, 
either  in  the  context  or  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself. 
Hell  is  a  prison  large  enough  already,  and  we  need 
not  enlarge  it  by  our  expoMtions. 

6.  And  lastly,  by  payi$ig  the  uttermost  fcariMng 
must  be  signified  the  guilty  person's  being  dealt  with 
according  to  the  utmost  rigour  and  extremity  of 
justice.  For  when  the  sinner  is  once  lodged  in  that  sad 
place^  his  punishment  can  have  neither  remission  nor 
extenuation :  but  there  must  be  an  exact  commen* 
snration  between  the  guilt  and  the  penalty;  which 
must  be  adjusted  according  to  the  strictest  measures 
of  the  htw.  For  mercy  haa  no  more  to  do,  when  jus- 
tice is  once  commanded  to  do  its  oflice* 

Alt  these  things  are  very  easy  and  obvions,  amd  I 
cannot  bnt  tlnnk  it  needless  to  insist  any  longer 
upon  them. 

And  thus  I  have  given  yon  botii  the  literal  and 
the  figurative  sense  of  the  words ;  and  if  it  be  now 
asked,  which  of  them  is^  to  take  place,  I  answer,  that 
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the  words  are  parabolical^  and  include  them  both. 
For  the  better  understanding  of  which,  we  are  to 
observe  these  two  things  concerning  parables. 
First,  that  every  parable  is  made  up  of  two  parts. 

1.  The  material,  literal  part,  which  is  contained  in 
those  bare  words  and  expressions  in  which  it  is  set 
down. 

2.  The  formal,  spiritual  part,  or  application  of  the 
parable ;  which  consists  of  those  things  that  are  Air- 
ther  signified  to  us  under  those  literal  expressions. 

The  other  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  this  spi- 
ritual part,  or  application  of  the  parable,  is  some- 
times expressed  and  positively  set  down  in  terminis : 
as  in  St.  Matth.  xiii.  where  Christ  speaks  of  the  seed 
and  of  the  ground.  He  afterwards  explains  himself, 
and  says,  that  by  the  seed  is  meant  the  ward,  and 
by  the  ground,  the  hearers.  And  sometimes  again 
this  spiritual  part  is  not  expressed,  but  only  implied 
or  understood,  as  in  Matth.  xxv.  where  Christ  sets 
down  the  parable  of  the  vrise  and  foolish  virgins,  yet 
does  not  in  express  words  set  down  the  spiritual 
meaning  and  design  of  it,  but  leaves  us  to  comment 
upon  that  in  our  own  meditations.  And  so  he  does 
here ;  we  have  the  literal  part  or  outside  of  the  pa- 
rable expressed,  but  the  spiritual  sense  of  it  under- 
stood. 

Now  these  two  rules  thus  premised,  we  are  to  ob- 
serve further,  that  in  the  application  of  the  parable, 
and  bringing  the  two  parts  of  it  together,  the  literal 
and  the  spiritual,  we  are  not  to  search  after  a  nice 
and  exact  agreement  between  them  in  every  parti- 
cular ;  but  to  attend  only  to  their  correspondence  in 
the  design,  drift,  and  purpose  of  the  parable.  Which 
design  doubtless  in  these  words  is  no  other  than  to 
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set  forth  the  severit  j  of  God's  proceedings  against 
all  impenitent,  unreconciled  sinners^  by  shewing  that 
strict  and  unrelenting  severity  that  a  man  not  recon- 
ciled to  his  adversary  meets  with  even  before  the 
tribunals  of  men ;  so  that  we  are  not  now  anxiously 
to  strain  the  parable,  and  to  fit  every  member  of  the 
literal  expression  to  the  spiritual  meaning ;  as  that, 
because  in  judicial  processes  amongst  men  there  is 
an  adversary,  a  judge,  and  an  officer,  and  all  these 
three  distinct  persons,  there  must  therefore  be  such 
an  economy  in  the  tribunal  of  Heaven.  No ;  all  these 
things  belong  only  to  the  material  part,  the  dress 
and  ornament  of  the  parable ;  but  the  sense  and  pur- 
pose that  Christ  drives  at,  is  that  only  which  we  are 
here  to  insist  upon.    As  if  Christ  should  say. 

You  know  that  in  matters  between  man  and  man, 
when  one  has  trespassed  against  another,  if  the  party 
offending,  w:hile  he  has  opportunity  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  party  offended,  shall  neglect  it,  so 
that  the  matter  comes  at  length  to  be  brought  before 
die  judge,  he  is  then  to  look  for  nothing  but  the 
most  rigorous  penalty  of  the  law  without  mitigation. 
Just  so  it  is  between  Grod  and  man :  if  any  one  sins 
against  God,  whether  by  offending  his  brother,  or  by 
any  other  kind  of  sin  whatsoever,  if  he  does  not 
speedily  and  prudently  lay  hold  on  the  opportunity 
of  reconciling  himself  to  God  in  this  life,  when  God 
shall  enter  into  judgment  with  him  in  the  next,  there 
Will  then  be  no  mercy  for  him,  byt,  according  to  the 
exact  tenor  of  a  righteous,  indispensable  law»  he 
must  abide  the  woful,  irreversible  sentence  of  eternal 
death.  This  is  a  compendious  paraphrase  upon  the 
text,  setting  forth  the  full  meaning  of  our  Saviour  in 
it.    So  that  from  what  has  been  laid  down,  I  shaU 
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BOW  present  ytM  witb  the  aeeM  d  the  wordi^  under 
these  three  eoftdudoflflir 

I.  That  the  time  of  this  ttfe  k  the  mify  time  far  ^ 
shmer  to  make  Ms  peace  with,  and  to  reconcile  him- 
srif  toOod. 

S.  That  the  ooasideratioft,  that  the  tiase  of  tfak 
life  is  the  only  time  i&f  a  sinner  to  reconcile  himsetf 
to  God  in;  on^t  to  he  a  prevaifing»  nnansweraMe 
arguoient  to  engage  and  qindcen  his  repentant. 

9.  That  if  a  sinner  kts  pass  Uiis  season  of  maJdng 
his  peace  with  God^  he  hrrecoverably  ftib  info  an 
estate  at  ntter  perdition. 

I  shall  dngle  out  the  second  for  the  subject  of  tile 
present  discourse,  and  take  in  tiie  rest  under  the  ar- 
guments by  which  I  shall  j^ove  it* 

The  pr^)osition  therefore  to  be  handled  is  this. 
That  the  consideration,  &e.  Now  this  cdiall  be 
made  appear  these  three  ways. 

L  By  comparing  the  shortness  of  life  with  Ae  dif- 
ficulty of  this  work. 

II.  By  comparing  the  uncertmnty  of  life  with  the 
necessity  of  it.    And, 

III.  and  lastly,  by  conddering  the  sad  and  &tal 
doom  that  will  infallibly  attend  the  neglect  of  it. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these.  LiCt  us  ccmipare 
the  shortness  of  lifo  with  the  greatness  and  dSfficutty 
oi  the  work  here  set  before  us.  What  k  a  man's 
whole  life,  but  the  inconsiderable  measure  of  a  spaft  ? 
and  yet  the  vast  business  of  eternity  ia  crowded 
inta  this  poor  compass.  It  is  a  transitwy  puff  of 
wind;  while  it  breathes,  it  expires.  The  years  of 
onr  Hfe  are  but  too  fitly  styled  in  h(dy  writ  the  day& 
^  Mir  l^e.  Man  takes  his  breath  but  short,  and 
that  is  an  argmnent  that  it  is  always  departing. 
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Our  days  (says  the  royal  prophet)  are  hut  as  a 
shadow.  Every  day  added  to  our  life  sets  us  so 
much  nearer  to  death  ;\as  the  longer  the  shadow\ 
grows,  the  day  is  so  much  the  nearer  spent.  Few 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  my  life  been,  says  Jacob 
in  Genesis  xlvii.  9-  The  number  of  our  calamities 
far  exceeds  the  number  of  our  days.  '^  It  is  a  piL 
grimage,  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  same  verse ;)  it  is 
a  going  through  the  world,  not  a  dwelling  in  it. 
We  do  not  use  to  make  any  long  stay  in  the  jour- 
ney, nor  to  take  up  our  habitation  at  an  inn.  As 
Lot  said  of  Zoar,  the  city  of  life,  so  we  may  say  of 
the  time  and  space  of  life.  Is  it  not  a  little  one  f 
How  is  it  passing  away  continually !  how  is  it  steal- 
ing from  us,  while  we  are  eating,  sleeping,  talking ! 
how  is  it  shortened  even  while  we  are  complaining 
of  its  shortness  !  There  is  nothing  that  we  can  either 
think,  speak,  or  do,  but  it  takes  up  some  time.  We 
cannot  purchase  so  much  as  a  thought  or  a  word, 
without  the  expense  of  some  of  our  precious  moments. 
God  has  shut  us  up  within  the  boundaries  of  a  con- 
tracted age,  so  that  we  cannot  attempt,  much  less 
achieve,  any  thing  great  or  considerable.  Our  time  is 
too  scant  and  narrow  for  our  designs.  Our  thoughts 
perish  before  they  can  ripen  into  action  ;  the  space 
of  life  being  like  the  bed  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxviii. 
20,  it  is  shorter  than  a  man  can  well  stretch  him- 
self  upon  it.  For  how  do  we  hear  the  saints  com- 
plaining of  tiiis  in  scripture  !  Sometimes  it  is  termed 
a  vapour f  James  iv.  14>,  a  thing  that  appears  and 
disappears  almost  in  the  same  instant.  Sometimes 
it  is  likened  to  a  tale  that  is  told.  Psalm  xc.  9-  a 
frivolous  thing,  and  after  a  few  words  speaking, 
quickly  at  an  end.  And  sometimes,  again,  it  is  re* 
VOL.  V.  s 
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sembled  to  a  watch  in  the  night.  We  are  pre- 
sently called  off  our  station,  and  another  generation 
comes  in  our  room.  This  is  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  life ;  and  what  shall  we  do  to  make  it  other- 
wise ?  Stretch  or  draw  it  out  we  cannot  beyond  the 
fatal  line ;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  add  one  cubit  to 
the  measure  of  our  days.  We  cannot  slacken  the 
pace  of  one  of  our  posting  minutes.  But  time  will 
have  its  uncontrolled  course  and  career,  bringing  age 
and  death  along  with  it,  and,  like  the  Parthian,  shoot- 
ing its  killing  arrows,  while  it  flies  from  us.  This  is 
our  condition  here,  this  the  lot  of  nature  and  mor- 
tality. 

And  now,  if  upon  this  transient  survey  of  the 
shortness  of  Ufe  we  could  find  that  our  business 
were  as.  small  as  our  age  is  short,  it  would  be  some 
relief  to  us  however.  But  on  the  contrary,  the 
work  of  our  lives  is  long,  difficult,  tedious,  and  com- 
prehensive, such  as  could  easily  exhaust  and  take 
up  the  utmost  period  of  the  most  extended  age,  and 
still  cry  out  for  more.  And  if  so,  then  certainly,  to 
have  a  large  task  enjoined,  and  but  a  poor  pittance 
of  time  to  discharge  it  in,  to  have  a  large  tale  of 
brick  required,  and  a  small  allowance  of  straw  to 
prepare  it  with,  cannot  but  be  a  great  and  heart- 
discouraging  disadvantage.  Yet  this  is  our  case; 
our  sin  has  cut  short  our  time,  and  enlarged  our 
work :  as  it  is  with  a  man  going  up  an  hill,  and  fall- 
ing backwards ;  his  journey  is  thereby  made  longer, 
and  his  strength  weaker.  Seneca,  speaking  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  says,  that  we  did  not  first  receive  H 
short,  but  have  made  it  so.  But  by  his  favour,  na- 
ture gave  it  but  short ;  and  we,  by  ill  husbanding  it, 
have  made  it  much  shorter;  spending  vainly  and 
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lavishly  upon  a  small  stock,  so  many  of  our  precious 
hours  being  cast  away  upon  idle  discourse,  intempe- 
rate sleep,  unnecessary  recreations,  if  not  also  hei- 
nous sins;  all  which  have  set  us  backward  in  the 
accounts  of  eternity,  and  are  now  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  things  that  are  not :  while  in  the  mean 
time  the  business  incumbent  on  us,  is  to  recover  our 
lost  souls,  to  return  and  reconcile  ourselves  to  a  pro- 
voked God,  to  get  our  natures  renewed,  and  rein- 
formed  with  an  holy  and  divine  principle ;  and  in  a 
word,  to  regain  pur  title  to  heaven.  All  these  are 
great,  high,  and  amazing  works,  beyond  our  strength, 
nay  our  very  apprehensions,  if  an  overpowering  grace 
from  heaven  does  not  assist  and  carry  us  above  our- 
selves. It  is  a  miracle  to  consider,  that  such  a  piti- 
ful thing  as  this  life  is,  even  upon  the  longest  extent 
and  the  best  improvement  of  it,  should  afford  time 
enough  to  compass  so  vast  a  business,  as  the  working 
out  of  a  man's  salvation. 

Now  the  difficulty  of  this  business  will  appear 
from  these  considerations. 

1st,  Because  in  this  business  thou  art  to  clear  thy- 
self of  an  injury  done  to  an  infinite,  offended  justice, 
to  appease  an  infinite  wrath,  and  an  infinite,  pro- 
voked majesty.  And  this  must  needs  be  no  small 
or  ordinary  work ;  for  who  can  stand  before  them  ! 
Wherefore  it  is  the  highest  prudence  to  engage  in  it 
betimes,  and  to  take  up  injuries  between  God  and 
thy  soul  as  speedily  as  may  be.  For  if  God  should 
go  to  law  with  thee,  or  thou  with  him,  thou  wert 
undone  for  ever.  He  who  goes  to  law  with  this 
king,  is  like  to  have  but  bad  success.  No  flesh 
living  (says  the  Psalmist)  shaU  in  thy  sight  he  jus- 
tifted.  Certainly  the  consideration  of  thy  debts  should 
%  s  S 
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take  up  thy  thoughts,  even  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
hold  thy  eyes  waking,  and  make  thee  take  every 
step  with  terror,  lest  divine  justice  should  arrest  thee 
of  a  sudden.  For,  O  man !  whosoever  thou  art,  ac- 
cording as  the  party  is  whom  thou  hast  offended, 
the  difficulty  of  the  reconcilement  will  be  propor- 
tionable. If  thou  hast  offended  ajriend,  the  Spirit 
of  God  says,  that  it  is  easier  to  win  a  castle,  than  to 
regain  such  an  one.  If  thou  hast  offended  thy 
sovereign,  the  anger  qfa  king  is  as  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  Now  thy  business  is  to  make  thy  peace,  both 
with  an  offended  friend,  and  with  an  affronted  so- 
vereign. Thy  debts  are  many  thousaiid  talents; 
and  as  for  thee  to  pay  them  is  impossible,  so  to  get 
a  surety  for  so  much  will  be  very  difficult.  When  a 
creditor  is  urgent  for  his  money,  or  for  thy  body, 
there  is  no  demur,  no  delay  then  to  be  made.  God 
has  a  writ  out  against  thee,  and  is  ready  to  arrest 
thee  either  for  the  debt,  or  for  thy  soul.  And  it  will 
cost  thee  many  prayers,  many  an  hard  fight  and 
combat  with  thy  sin,  many  mortifying  duties  and 
bitter  pangs  of  repentance,  before  Christ  will  come  in 
and  pay  the  debt,  and  set  thee  free :  and  when  this 
is  done,  how  difficult  will  it  be  to  get  the  Spirit  to 
set  ^is  seal  to  thy  pardon,  and  to  keep  the  evidences 
of  it  for  thee  clear  and  entire.  For  without  thy  jus- 
tification thou  canst  have  no  security,  and  without 
thy  evidences  thou  canst  have  no  comfort.  It  re- 
quires the  most  strict  and  accurate  walking  before 
God  that  can  be,  with  a  frequent  and  thorough 
examination  of  all  thy  experiences ;  and  yet  per- 
haps when  all  this  is  done,  thou  mayest  fall  short  of 
it  at  last.  For  sometimes  one  great  sin,  one  dan- 
gerous false  step  in  the  ways  of  God,  may  so  blot 
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thy  evidences,  that  thou  shalt  even  think  the  love  of 
God  is  gone  from  thee ;  that  he  has  shut  up  his  ten- 
der howels  in  anger  ^  and  that  he  has  forgotten  to  he 
gracious :  so  that  thou  majest  go  mourning  all  thy 
days,  and  die  doubtful  whether  thou  hast  made  a 
thorough  peace  with  God  or  no.  And  is  not  the 
overcoming  of  this  difficulty  worth  the  spending  of 
thy  best  time  and  thy  choicest  endeavours  ?  Can  it 
be  done  in  a  moment?  Is  it,  think  you,  the  easy 
performance  of  a  few  hours  ?  No ;  God  has  rated 
these  acquirements  at  the  price  of  our  greatest,  se- 
verest, and  longest  labours.  And  to  shew  yet  fur- 
ther, how  difficult  it  is  to  make  thy  peace  with  the 
great  God,  consider  how  hard  it  is  to  make  thy 
peace  with  thy  own  conscience.  And  shall  a  bare 
witness  (for  conscience  is  no  more)  prosecute  the  suit 
so  hard  against  thee,  and  shall  not  the  adversary 
himself  be  much  more  violent  and  hard  to  be  taken 
off?  When  thy  own  heart  shall  so  bitterly  charge 
thee  with  thy  guilt,  and  the  black  roll  of  thy  most 
provoking  sins  shall  be  read  against  thee  by  an 
angry  conscience,  will  a  small  matter,  think  you, 
give  it  satisfaction?  Will  a  few  broken  sighs,  and 
tears,  and  mournful  words,  make  it  compound  the 
matter  mth  thee,  and  let  the  suit  fall?  No  cer- 
tainly, the  time  of  thy  whole  life,  upon  the  best  and 
strictest  improvement  of  it,  is  but  little  enough  to 
clear  up  and  settle  all  differences  between  thee  and 
thy  conscience ;  and  how  much  less  then  can  it  be 
to  pacify,  and  make  all  even  with  thy  offended 
God! 

Sdly,  The  other  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  making 
thy  peace  with  God  appears  from  this,  that  thou  art 
utterly  unable  of  thyself  io  give  him  any  thing  by 
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way  of  ju8t  compensation  or  satis&ction.  We  have 
a  large  instance  of  something  offered  that  way  in 
Micah  vi.  7>  ff^iU  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thorn- 
sands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
oil  ?  shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgres-^ 
sum,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  f 
Alas !  all  this  is  but  an  impossible  supposition ;  but 
yet  shews,  that  all  and  the  very  utmost  that  the 
creature  does,  or  can  do,  or  give,  is  but  debt  and 
duty,  and  that  surely  is  not  meritorious. 

Can  a  man  pay  his  old  debts  by  discharging  his 
present  ?  Can  the  creature  oblige  God  by  any  good 
duty,  when  it  is  Grod  himself  that  enables  him  to 
perform  that  duty  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  Christ  has 
engaged  to  make  the  soul's  peace,  to  clear  off  his 
debts  to  God.  True :  but  then  the  soul  engages  in 
a  new  debt  of  faith  and  obedience  to  Christ.  And 
here  all  the  stress  of  the  business  lies,  how  the  soul 
will  be  able  to  pay  off  this,  and  to  secure  itself  a 
well-grounded  interest  and  confidence  in  Christ ;  to 
take  him  in  respect  of  all  his  offices ;  not  only  to  be 
saved,  but  also  to  be  ruled  by  him ;  not  only  as  a 
priest,  but  also  as  a  king.  This  will  drink  up  and 
engross  all  that  the  soul  can  do  and  endeavour :  aU 
the  strength  and  time  allotted  in  this  world  is  little 
enough  to  do  such  works  as  may  prove  the  sincerity 
of  its  faith.  For  whatsoever  relation  faith  may  have 
to  works,  whether  as  to  a  part,  or  to  a  consequent 
to  it ;  it  is  certainly  such  a  thing  as  indispensably 
obliges  the  whole  of  a  man's  following  life  to  a 
strict,  constant,  and  universal  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  Christ.  But  that  which  ought  chiefly  to  quicken 
the  soul  to  a  sudden  improvement  of  the  perishing 
time  of  this  life,  in  making  its  peace  with  God,  is 
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this,  that  as  Christ  will  not  .undertake  for  it  without 
faith  and  repentance,  so  the  offer  of  these  does  not 
last  always.  The  consideration  of  this  made  the 
apostle  quicken  the  Hebrews  to  present  duty :  Jb- 
day  if  you  will  hear  his  voice,  Heb.  iii.  15.  There 
may  be  those  offers  of  mercy  made  to  thee  to-day, 
that  thou  mayest  not  enjoy  again  for  ever.  The 
things  of  thy  peace  may  be  freely  held  forth  to  thee 
now,  which  for  the  future  may  be  set  out  of  thy 
reach.  Consider  therefore  upon  what  terms  thou 
standest  with  God,  and  lose  no  time :  the  work  is 
difficult,  and  the  delay  dangerous,  and  the  time  short. 
The  Spirit,  that  to-day  stands  at  thy  door  and  knocks, 
may  be  gone  before  to-morrow ;  and  when  it  is  once 
sent  away,  no  man  can  assure  himself  that  it  will 
ever  return. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  argument  to 
prove  the  doctrine,  drawn  from  our  comparing  the 
shortness  of  life  with  the  greatness  and  difficulty  of 
the  work. 

II.  The  second  argument  is  taken  from  our  compar- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  life  with  the  necessity  of  the 
work.  Life,  as  it  is  short,  so  it  is  dubious ;  like  a 
problematical  question,  concise,  but  doubtful.  None 
can  promise  beyond  the  present.  Who  can  secure 
to  himself  the  enjoyment  of  a  year,  nay  of  one  day, 
one  hour  ?  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall  thy  soul  he 
taken  from  thee,  Luke  xii.  20.  A  man  is  in  this 
contracted  life  as  in  a  narrow  sea,  ever  and  anon 
ready  to  be  cast  away.  Strength  and  health  of  body 
can  make  thee  no  absolute  promise  of  life,  although 
the  surest  grounds  we  can  build  upon.  For  may  we 
not  take  up  the  complaint  of  David,  and  mourn  over 
the  immature  death  of  the  strong;  How  are  the 
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mighty  JhlleUy  and  the  weapons  qf  war  perished  I 
How  are  the  strong  and  healthful  become  a  prey  to 
an  untimely  death !  Count  not,  therefore,  how  many 
hours  thou  hast  to  live  in  the  world ;  look  not  upon 
thy  hour^^lass ;  do  not  build  upon  the  sand.  Death 
may  snatch  thee  away  of  a  sudden.  As  it  is  always 
terrible,  so  it  is  often  unexpected.  Thou  flouiishest 
at  present  like  a  flower,  but  the  wind  bloweth  where 
and  when  it  listeth.  It  passeth  over  itf  and  it  is 
gone:  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  mare^ 
Psalm  ciii.  16. 

Now  this  being  considered  and  duly  pondered  in 
one  scale  of  the  balance,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
our  ]ieace  in  the  other,  how  should  it  incite  us  to  a 
serious,  present  endeavour  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work !  Can  two  walk  together^  unless  they 
he  agreed  ?  says  the  prophet  Amos,  iii.  3.  Canst 
thou  walk  quietly  with  God,  while  he  is  thy  adver- 
sary ?  Will  not  the  consideration  of  this,  that  thou 
art  going  to  the  judge,  and  the  way  is  short,  and 
thy  adversary  ready  to  give  in  an  accusation  against 
thee,  whet  thy  importunity  to  make  an  agreement 
with  him  ?  Thy  endeavours  are  not  serious  and  ra- 
tional,  unless  they  are  present  and  immediate.  Hiat 
endeavour  is  only  rational,  which  is  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  thing.  Now  the  business  of  thy 
soul  is  the  matter  thou  art  to  engage  in,  and  thou 
art  only  sure  of  the  present  time  to  manage  it  in. 
Unless  this  be  laid  hold  of,  thou  dost  really  trifle  in 
the  business  of  eternity,  and  dost  only  embrace  a 
pretence,  instead  of  a  serious  intention.  Things  that 
are  earnestly  desired,  and  withal  not  to  be  delayed, 
are  effected  with  an  immediate  expedition.  If  I  am 
uncertain  when  my  enemy  will  invade  me,  I  will 
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imagine  that  be  will  do  it  suddenly,  and  tlierefore 
my  preparations  shall  be  sudden.  In  things  that 
concern  our  temporal  interest,  we  are  so  wise  as  to 
make  present  provision,  and  not  to  suspend  all  upon 
contingent  fiiturities.  He  that  is  sick  to-day,  will 
not  defer  sending  for  a  physician  till  to-morrow.  He 
that  waits  for  the  fall  of  some  preferment  puts  him- 
self in  a  present  preparedness.  But,  alas !  upon  all 
these  things  the  most  we  can  write,  it  is  convenience, 
not  necessity.  There  is  one  thing,  and  but  one  that 
is  necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  that  thou  shouldest 
be  healthful,  nor  that  thou  shouldest  be  honourable : 
but  it  is  necessary  for  thee  to  be  saved ;  to  be  at 
peace  with  God ;  to  have  the  hand-writing  that  is 
against  thee,  by  reason  of  the  law,  blotted  out ;  to 
be  friends  with  an  almighty  adversary.  It  was  the 
note  of  a  merry  epicure,  but  may  be  refined  into  a 
Toice  becoming  a  Christian,  To  er^/Acpov  /leXei  fMi,  ro  ^ 
avpio¥  rig  oT^e ;  I  will  take  care  for  to-day,  who  knows 
to-morrow  ?  Let  the  Christian  lay  hold  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion ;  and  if  he  would  live  for  ever,  let  him 
look  upon  himself  as  living  but  to-day :  let  this  be 
secured,  and  whatsoever  comes  afterwards,  let  him 
reckon  it  as  an  overplus,  and  an  unexpected  gain. 
If  to-day  it  be  thy  business  to  gain  a  peace,  all  the 
rest  of  thy  days  it  is  thy  only  business  to  enjoy  it. 
Reason  is  impatient  of  delay  in  things  necessary, 
and  Christianity  elevates  reason,  and  makes  it  more 
impatient.  As^  vfe  not  hid.  to  watch,  to  be  ready, 
to  have  our  loins  girt  and  our  lamps  prepared?  Now 
the  persuasive  force  of  this  is  grounded  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  Christ's  coming :  although  his  coming 
be  but  once,  yet  if  it  is  uncertain,  the  expectation  of 
it  must  be  continual.    As  indefinite  commands  do 
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universally  engage,  so  indefinite,  uncertain  dangers 
are  the  just  arguments  of  perpetual  caution.  O  that 
men  would  be  but  wise,  and  consider,  and  lay  aside 
their  sins,  and  stand  upon  their  guard!  Wouldest 
thou  be  willing  that  a  sudden  judgment  should  stop 
thy  breath  while  thou  art  a  swearing  or  a  lying  ? 
Wouldest  thou  have  God  break  in  upon  thee,  while 
thou  art  in  the  loathsome  embraces  of  a  filthy  whore? 
Wouldest  thou  have  death  come  and  arrest  thee  in 
the  name  of  God,  while  thou  art  in  thy  cups  and  in 
thy  drunkenness  ?  Now  since  these  sudden  soul-dis- 
asters may  fall  out,  what  manner  of  personn  ought 
we  to  he  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness  f 
Who  knows  but  within  a  few  days  a  noisome  disease 
may  stop  thy  breath  ?  It  did  so  to  Herod.  Or  per- 
haps an  unfortunate  stab  send  thee  packing  ?  It  did 
so  to  Abner.  Or  perhaps  a  stone  from  the  house 
dash  out  thy  brains,  and  prove  both  thy  death  and 
thy  sepulchre  ?  It  did  so  to  Abimdech.  These  small, 
inconsiderable  things,  commissioned  by  a  Deity,  are 
able\to  snap  asunder  the  rotten  thread  of  a  weak 

life^  and  waft  thee  into  eternity.     And  if  thou  hast 

> 

not  prepared  a  way  beforehand,  by  concluding  a 
solid  peace  with  God,  thou  wilt  find  but  sad  wel- 
come in  the  other  world.  Thou  art  indeed  taken 
from  the  prison  of  thy  body ;  but  it  is  because  thou 
art  led  to  thy  eternal  execution. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second  argument 
drawn  from  the  uncertainty  of  life,  compared  with 
the  necessity  of  the  work. 

III.  The  third  argument  to  prove  that  the  const- 
deration,  that  the  time  of  life  is  the  only  time  of 
making  peace  with  God,  ought  to  quicken  us  to  a 
speedy  repentance,  may  be  taken  from  considering 
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the  dismal  doom  that  does  attend  those  who  go  out 
of  the  world  before  their  peace  is  made. 

Now  the  misery  and  terror  of  this  doom  consists 
in  two  things. 

1.  That  it  is  inevitable,  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

S.  That  it  is  irreversible,  it  cannot  be  revoked. 
And  this  takes  in  the  substance  of  the  third  doc- 
trine, viz.  That  if  a  soul  let  pass  this  season  of  mak- 
ing its  peace  with  God,  it  immediately  falls  into  a 
state  of  irrecoverable  perdition. 

1.  This  doom  is  inevitable,  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
When  we  have  to  do  with  a  strong  enemy,  if  we 
cannot  fly  from  him,  we  must  of  necessity  fall  by 
him.  If  we  cannot  outrun  vengeance,  we  must  en- 
dure it.  The  poor  soul  is  now  fallen  into  an  ocean 
of  endless  misery,  and  if  it  cannot  swim,  or  bear  up 
itself,  must  sink.  The  place  of  torment  is  before 
thee,  and  an  infinite  power  behind  thee,  to  drive 
thee  into  it ;  therefore  in  thou  must,  there  is  no  re- 
medy ;  no  ways  to  escape,  unless  thou  canst  either 
dutwit  (jod  or  overpower  him.  All  possibility  of 
escaping  an  evil  must  be  either  by  hiding  one's  self 
from  it,  and  so  keeping  ourselves  from  that ;  or  by 
repulsing  it,  and  so  keeping  that  from  us.  But  either 
of  these  are  impossible  for  thee  to  do,  when  thou  art 
environed  on  this  side  by  an  omniscience,  on  the 
other  by  an  omnipotence.  We  read  of  those  that 
shall  cry  unto  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  them,  and 
to  the  rocks  to  cover  them  from  the  face  of  the 
Lamb,  and  of  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne. 
Revel,  vi.  16.  But,  alas !  what  poor  asylums  are 
these,  when  God,  by  his  aU-seeing  eye,  can  look 
through  the  mountains,  and  by  his  hand  can  remove 
them !  A  condemned  malefactor  may  break  the  pri- 
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son,  and  fly,  and  escape  the  punishment.  But  canst 
thou  break  the  gates  of  hell?  Canst  thou,  like  a 
stronger  Samson,  carry  away  the  door  of  the  infer- 
nal pit  ?  Oh !  who  can  be  strong  in  the  day  that  the 
Lord  shall  thus  deal  with  him  !  Admit  thou  couldest 
unfetter  thyself,  and  break  thy  prison,  yet  thou  wert 
not  able  to  run  from  God :  Grod  has  his  arrows  of 
vengeance,  and  canst  thou  outfly  an  arrow?  To 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  thou  hast  a  severe 
judge,  and  a  watchful  gaoler.  As  he  that  keeps 
Israel^  so  he  that  imprisons  thee,  does  neither  slum-^ 
her  nor  sleep.  He  has  an  eagle's  eye  to  observe, 
and  an  eagle's  wing  to  overtake  thee :  there  is  no 
way  to  avoid  him.  If  thou  canst  find  the  way  out 
of  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  break  asunder  the 
everlasting  chains,  break  through  the  Devil  and  his 
angels,  and  those  armies  of  eternal  woes,  then  mayest 
thou  wring  thyself  out  of  God's  hands. 

2.  This  doom  is  irreversible,  it  cannot  be  revoked. 
It  is  proper  to  any  word,  when  once  spoken,  to  fly 
away  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  recall ;  but  much 
more  to  every  decretory  word  of  God,  which  the  de- 
liberate resolutions  of  an  infinitely  wise  judge  have 
made  unchangeable.  The  word  is  gone  out  of  God's 
mouth  in  righteousness ;  it  shall  not  return :  God's 
condemning  sentence  admits  of  no  repeal.  T^e 
Strength  of  Israel  is  not  a  man^  or  the  son  of  man ^ 
that  he  should  repent,  1  Sam.  xv.  29.  The  outcries 
of  a  miserable*  perishing  man  may  often  prevail  with 
a  man  like  himself,  who  is  of  the  same  mould,  the 
same  affections,  so  far  as  to  cause  an  act  of  passion 
and  commiseration  to  revoke  an  act  of  justice.  But, 
alas !  all  the  cravings  and  the  wailings  of  a  justly 
condemned  sinner  shall  be  answered^of  God  with. 
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/  inaw  you  not.  All  such  lamentations  cannot  at 
all  move  a  resolved  Deity ;  they  are^like  a  vanishing 
voice  echoing  back  from  a  marble  piIlar\without 
making  the  least  impression.  As  the  tree  faUs^  so 
it  lies. 

If  the  sinner  falls  into  destruction,  there  he  must 
lie  for  ever  without  recovery.  /  sinhy  says  David, 
in  the  mire,  where  there  is  no  standings  Psal.  Ixix.  2. 
What  he  says  of  his  affliction,  a  lost  soul  may  say 
of  its  perdition ;  that  it  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  it 
cannot  so  much  as  arrive  to  a  stand,  much  less  to  a 
return.  A  man,  while  he  is  yet  falling  from  some 
high  place,  is  not  able  to  stop  or  to  recover  himself, 
much  less  can  he  be  able,  when  he  is  actually  fallen. 
Even  the  heathen  poet,  from  those  imperfect  notions 
that  the  heathens  had  of  the  future  misery  of  lost 
sinners,  could  acknowledge  the  descent  to  hell  easy, 
but  the  return  impossible :  Facilis  descensus  Aver-- 
ni:  sed  revocare  gradum^  &c.  It  is  a  rule  in 
pliilosophy,  that  from  a  total  privation  to  the  habit, 
there  can  be  no  regress.  So  after  a  total  loss  of 
Grod's  love  and  presence,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
reobtaining  it.  For  put  the  case  that  it  were  pos- 
sible, yet  who  should  solicit  and  seek  out  thy  par- 
don, and  get  thy  sentence  reversed?  It  must  be 
either  God,  or  angels,  or  men.  First,  it  cannot  be 
Ood  the  Father;  for  he  is  thy  angry  judge,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  thy  advocate.  Nor  God  the  Son,  for 
him  thou  hast  crucified  afresh,  and  his  offers  of  re- 
demption are  only  upon  the  scene  of  this  life.  He 
prays  not  for  the  worlds  John  xvii.  9»  that  is,  for 
the  wicked  world ;  then  much  less  for  the  condemned 
world.  The  Spirit  will  not  intercede  for  thee ;  for 
him  thou  hast  often  grieved,  and  frustrated  all  the 
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methods  of  his  workings.  Now  good  angels  cannot 
present  a  petition  for  thee ;  for  it  is  as  much  their 
work  and  business  to  glorify  God  in  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked,  as  in  the  salvation  of  the  righteous. 
The  devils  are  the  instruments  of  thy  misery,  and 
thy  tormentors  will  never  prove  thy  intercessors.  As 
for  men,  those  that  are  saved  are  the  approvers,  and 
those  that  are  condemned  are  the  companions  of  thy 
misery ;  but  neither  can  be  thy  helpers.  Perpetual 
therefore  must  thy  perdition  needs  be,  when  both 
the  Creator  and  all  his  creatures  are  concerned  either 
to  advance,  or  at  least  to  rejoice  over  thy  destruc- 
tion. O  let  every  sinner,  that  is  yet  on  this  side 
the  pit,  carry  this  in  his  more  serious  thoughts. 
Psalm  xlix.  8,  The  redemption  of  the  soul  U  pre^ 
ciauSf  and  it  ceaseth  Jbr  ever.  The  loss  of  time, 
and  the  loss  of  a  soul,  is  irrecoverable. 

All  the  application  I  shall  make  shall  be  to  urge 
over  the  same  duty  enjoined  in  the  text  upon  the 
score  of  another  argument,  and  that  also  couched  in 
the  words.  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly^ 
whiles  thou  art  in  the  way ;  yea,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, because  thou  art  in  the  way.  As  long  as  there 
is  Ufey  there  is  hope,  we  say ;  and  so,  as  long  as 
there  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  temporal  life,  there  may 
be  just  hope  of  an  etemaL  These  days  of  thy  re- 
spite, they  are  golden  days:  every  hour  presents 
thee  with  salvation ;  every  day  lays  heaven  and  hap- 
piness at  thy  door.  Wherefore  go  forth,  and  meet 
thy  adversary ;  do  not  fly  off  and  say.  There  is  a  Hon 
in  the  way ;  that  he  is  austere,  and  hard  to  be  ap- 
peased. No,  he  does  not  come  clothed  with  thunder 
and  terror,  but  with  all  the  sweetness  and  inviting 
tenderness  that  mercy  itself  can  put  on.    Thou  hast 
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a  friendly  enemy,  one  whose  bowels  yearn  over  thee; 
for  although,  of  all  others,  he  is,  if  unreconciled,  the 
most  terrible;  so  to  be  reconciled,  he  is  the  most 
willing.  While  with  one  hand  he  shakes  his  rod  at 
thee  for  departing  from  him,  with  the  other  he  gra- 
ciously beckons  to  thee  to  return.  And  if  thou 
canst  so  far  relent  as  to  endeavour  it,  believe  it,  he 
is  ready  to  meet  thee  half  way :  he  did  so  to  the 
prodigal. 

O  consider  then  this  thy  inestimable  advantage, 
that  thou  art  yet  in  the  way,  yet  in  a  possibility, 
nay  in  a  probability  of  reconcilement.  Thou  art  not 
put  to  sue  for  terms  of  peace,  but  only  to  accept  of 
those  that  are  freely  offered  and  prepared  to  thy 
hand.  Close  in  with  such  a  potent  adversary ;  it  is 
thy  wisdom,  thy  eternal  interest,  thy  life;  thou 
mayest  so  carry  the  business,  as  to  turn  thy  enemy 
into  thy  Saviour.  Wherefore  take  that  excellent 
advice  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  I  shall  conclude, 
Psalm  ii.  ult.  Kufs  the  Son,  lest  he  he  angry ,  and 
90  ye  perish  from  the  way. 
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Matthew  xxiii.  5. 
But  all  their  loorks  they  dojbr  to  be  seen  of  men, 

J.T  is  strange  to  consider  the  great  difference  both 
of  the  principle  and  quality  of  most  of  those  actions 
that  in  the  world  carry  the  same  reputation.  Of  this 
we  have  here  a  notable  instance  in  a  sect  of  vaea 
amongst  the  Jews  called  the  pharisees ;  who  made  as 
glorious  an  appearance,  and  had  as  high  a  vogue  for 
piety,  as  the  best.  Their  righteousness  and  good 
works  so  glistered,  that  they  even  dashed  the  judg- 
ing faculties  of  those  who  judged  more  by  seeing 
than  by  weighing :  and  doubtless  they  were  in  shew 
so  exactly  good,  that  no  argument  from  appearance 
could  decide  the  difference. 

And  yet,  like  those  trees  which  are  fair  and  flou- 
rishing at  the  top  from  the  dung  that  lies  at  the  root\ 
the  principle  of  all  these  good  works  was  a  sinful 
appetite,  an  appetite  of  glory,  an  ambitious  desire ; 
sinful  perhaps  in  itself,  but  certainly  so  in  its  appli- 
cation to  such  a  design.  Yet,  however  sinful  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  appetite,  we  see  it  was  very 
strong  and  operative  in  the  nature  of  a  principle ; 
and  such  an  one  as  wrought  onen  to  great  heights  in 
the  outward  and  splendid  side  of  religion. 

My  design  at  this  time  is  from  these  words  to  in- 
quire int6  the  force  of  this  principle  in  reference  to 
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a  virtuous  and  religious  life ;  and  to  shew  how  far 
it  is  able  to  engage  men  in  it. 

And  this  I  shall  do  under  these  four  heads. 

I.  I  shall  shew  that  a  love  of  glory  is  sufficient  to 
produce  all  those  virtuous  actions  that  are  visible  in 
the  lives  of  those  that  profess  religion. 

II.  I  shall  shew  whence  this  affection  comes  to 
have  such  an  influence  upon  our  actions. 

III.  I  shall  shew  the  inability  of  it  to  be  a  suffi* 
cient  motive  to  engage  mankind  in  virtuous  actions, 
without  the  assistance  of  religion. 

IV.  I  shall  shew  that  even  those  actions  that  it 
does  produce  are  yet  of  no  value  at  all  in  the  sight 
ofGod. 

For  the  first  of  these,  that  the  love  of  glory  is  aUe 
to  produce  all  those  virtuous  actions  that  are  visible 
in  the  lives  of  those  that  profess  religion. 

This  I  prove  first  from  this,  that  it  actually  has 
produced  them,  and  therefore  it  is  able  to  produce 
them :  for  this,  let  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  of 
the  heathens  be  an  instance ;  whose  outward  virtues 
few  Christians  equal,  but  none  transcend :  yet  they 
were  acted  in  aU  bya  thirst  of  that  glory  that  followed 
those  performances.  For  into  what  wiU  you  resolve  < 
the  industry  of  the  philosophers,  the  chastity  of  Sci- 
pio  and  Alexander,  the  liberality  of  Augustus,  the 
severity  of  Cato,  the  integrity  of  Fabricius,  but  into 
a  desire  of  being  famous  for  each  of  these  perfections  ? 
See  what  a  round  and  open  profession  of  this  TuUy 
makes  in  his  defence  of  Archias  the  poet !  We  know 
he  had  behaved  himself  with  great  virtue  and  reso- 
lution in  the  behalf  of  his  country  against  Clodius 
and  Catiline ;  but  what  induced  him  ?  Was  it  either 
love  of  the  virtuous  action  itself,  or  hopes  to  gain  by 
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it  a  better  place  in  their  fityshiin  ?  Ndr  he  nor  any 
of  the  wiser  sort  bdieTed  any  such  thing.  Juvend 
tells  jaUf  vix  pueri  eredunt.  But  what  was  it  then  ? 
Why  he  tells  you,  that  if  he  had  not  grown  up  in 
persuasion  from  his  youth,  that  nothing  was  earnest- 
ly to  be  desired  in  this  life  but  praise  and  honour,  he 
would  never  have  exposed  himself  to  those  enmities, 
dangers,  and  oppositions,  that  he  underwent  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  country's  defence. 

And  after  that  he  had  proved  that  other  great 
men  acted  upon  the  same  principle ;  for  how  came 
they  else  to  be  so  fond  of  poets  and  historians,  the 
great  instruments  and  propagators  of  their  fkme  ?  he 
then  gathers  up  all  into  this  general  conclusion; 
^uUam  tirtus  aliam  mercedem  lahcrum  periculo- 
rumque  deriderat  prteter  hand  laudis  et  gloruB : 
qua  quidem  detracta^quid  est  quod  in  hoc  tarn  exigno 
titie  eurriculo,  et  tarn  brevi,  tantU  no^  in  laboribus 
exerceamus^  You  see  now  the  springhead  from 
whence  streamed  all  the  splendid  and  iienowned  mo- 
ral actions  of  these  persons. 

Nay,  in  persons  of  a  much  inferior  rank  and  ap- 
prehension, we  have  the  same  principle  working  them 
to  a  degree  of  abstinence  equal  to  the  greatest  auste- 
rities and  instances  of  mortification  seen  nowadays 
hi  persons  religious.  Those  that  used  to  run  and 
wrestle  in  the  public  games,  what  strange  abridg- 
ments did  they  suffer  both  as  to  the  kind  and  mea- 
sure of  their  food !  what  abstinence  from  wine  and 
women,  and  all  other  luxury,  did  they  constantly  tie 
themselves  up  to !  The  apostle  Paul  gives  them  this 
testimony  in  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  Every  nMh  that  strive^ 
Jor  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things :  and  that 
with  such  a  strict  and  rigorous  exactness,  that  many 
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who  nowa^ys  profess  Christiaiiity,  would  not  deny 
thar  appetites  half  so  much  to  gain  a  kingdom  in 
this  world»  or  the  world  to  come,  as  the  apostle  says 
those  persons  did  to  gain  a  corruptible  crown ;  that 
is,  some  pitiful  garland^  ready  to  wither  and  to  be 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  those  applauses  that  attend- 
ed the  putting  of  it  on. 

But  further,  that  even  in  those  that  profess  reli- 
gion, rdigion  is  not  always  the  commanding;  produc- 
ing principle  of  their  best  actions,  the  veiy  example 
of  the  Pharisees  will  demonstrate.  For  what  almost 
could  be  outwardly  done,  which  these  men  did  not 
do  with  great  advantage,  pomp,  and  s(demnity  of 
performance  ?  They  were  frequent  in  prayer,  they 
gave  alms,  they  were  exact  in  their  tithings  even  to 
mint  and  cummin ;  they  sat  in  the  seat  of  Moses, 
and  tau^t  sometimes  so  wdl,  that  Christ,  in  Matt. 
^cxiiL  8,  charges  his  disciples,  that  whatsoever  they 
bid  them  f  they  should  observe  and  do :  and  for  their 
zeal,  they  would  undertake  the  expense  and  toil  of 
compassing  sea  and  land,  to  gain  one  proselyte  to 
their  religion.  In  a  word,  they  had  gained  such  a  re- 
putation for  their  piety,  that  it  was  a  common  say- 
ing amongst  the  Jews,  '*  That  if  biit  two  men  in  the 
world  should  be  saved,  one  of  them  would  be  a 
pharisee."  Now,  let  any  one  shew  me,  where 
amongst  us  there  is  sudi  a  face  of  religion  and  con- 
cernment for  it.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  truth 
and  body  of  it  may  be  among  us ;  but  certainly  it  is 
a  strange  thing  to  see.  a  body  without  a  face,  and 
reality  without  any  shew.  .  There  is  a  difference  in- 
deed between  the  substance  and  the  shadow,  yet 
there  is  sddom  a  substance  without  the  shadow. 
But  this  by  digression. 
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We  have  seen  what  the  pharisees  did ;  but  what 
was  the  first  moving  cause  that  bore  them  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  acting  ?  Why,  that  thejr  might  be  talked 
of  and  admired ;  in  a  word,  that  they  might  he  seen 
of  men.  They  gave  alms  indeed,  but  it  was  with 
trumpets  and  proclamations.  Thej  prayed ;  but  it 
was  standing  in  the  streets,  with  a  design  more  to 
be  seen  here  below,  than  to  be  heard  above.  They 
fasted ;  but  then  they  disfigured  themselves,  wore  a 
sad  countenance  and  a  drooping  head,  that  they 
might  gain  notice  and  observation,  and  so  feed  their 
ambition.  They  pretended  great  zeal  to  the  law ; 
btit  carried  it  more  in  their  phylacteries  than  their 
hearts,  and  in  the  borders  of  their  garments  more 
than  their  lives.  All  their  teaching  was  in  order  to 
be  called  rabhi ;  to  be  treated  with  puUic  and  pom- 
pous salutations ;  to  be  cringed  to  in  solemn  meetings; 
to  be  at  the  top  of  every  public  feast  and  assembly. 
The  whole  design  of  all  that  pageantry  and  show  of 
piety  that  they  amused  the  world  withal,  was  nothing 
but  noise,  and  vogue,  and  popularity :  this  was  the 
breath  that  blew  up  their  devotion  to  such  an  high 
and  a  blazing  flame. 

And  are  not  many  Christians,  though  differing 
from  them  in  religion,  yet  the  very  same  men ;  and 
owe  all  those  shows  and  forms  of  godliness,  which 
they  have  clothed  themselves  withal,  to  the  influence 
of  the  same  spurious  principle  ?  How  many  appear 
devout,  and  zealous,  and  frequent  in  the  service  of 
God,  only  to  court  the  esteem  of  the  world,  or  per- 
haps to  acquit  themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  superior ! 

How  vast  a  distance  is  there  between  their  inside 
and  their,  outside ;  between  the  same  men  as  they 
open  themselves  in  private,  and  as  they  sustain  an 
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artificial  dress  or  person  in  public !  The  reason  is, 
because,  though  they  have  not  goodness  enough  to 
be  religious,  yet  they  have  pride  enough  to  appear 
so. 

2.  That  the  love  of  glory  is  sufficient  to  produce 
all  those  virtuous  actions,  that  are  visible  in  the  lives 
of  those  that  profess  religion,  appears  further  from 
hence ;  that  there  is  nothing  visible  in  the  very  best 
actions,  but  what  may  proceed  from  the  most  de- 
praved principles,  if  acted  by  prudence,  caution,  and 
design.  And  if  piety  be  not  requisite  to  their  pro- 
duction, I  am  sure  the  next  principle,  for  influence 
and  activity,  is  a  man's  concernment  for  his  repu- 
tation. 

Now  that  a  principle,  short  of  piety,  is  able  to 
exert  the  fairest  performances  that  bear  the  name  of 
pious,  is  clear  fit)m  this,  that  there  is  no  external  dis- 
crimination of  the  hypocrite  from  the  sincere  person : 
what  one  does,  the  same  b  done  by  the  other.  He 
that  should  see  a  stone  that  is  shot  from  a  sling,  and 
a  bird  fly  in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  werrhe  igno- 
rant of  their  nature,  could  not,  by  any  mark  of  dis- 
covery inherent  in  the  motions  themselves,  know 
one  to  be  natural,  and  the  other  to  ba  violent.  And 
Christ  pronounces,  that  in  the  great  day  of  disco- 
very, many  that  are  first  shall  he  last;  that  is, 
those  who  had  the  highest  esteem  for  piety,  ground- 
ed upon  the  gloss  of  an  outwardly  virtuous  beha- 
viour, shall  be  found  to  have  had  but  little  reality, 
and  so  be  rewarded  accordingly. 

This  therefore  being  proved,  who  can  deny  but  a 
sense  of  honour,  and  a  touch  of  ambition,  may  sup- 
ply the  room  of  a  better  principle  in  those  outward 
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instances  of  virtue,  that  shine  only  upon  the  surfixe 
of  men's  lives ;  jet  sufficient  to  attract  the  estimation 
of  those  who  can  look  no  further  ? 

We  know  designs  much  inferior  to  this  are  aUe 
to  bear  a  man  up  to  sudi  a  pitch.  The  designs  of 
gain,  which  are  the  lowest  and  basest  that  can  be, 
and  put  a  man  upon  the  most  sordid  and  inferior 
practices:  jet  these  are  able  to  inspire  him  with 
such  an  impetus,  as  is  able  to  raise  him  to  a  shew  of 
piety ;  so  that  the  vilest  person  shall  appear  godly, 
when,  in  a  literal  sense,  he  shall  find  that  gedUness 
is  great  gain. 

Nay,  the  design  of  pleasure  and  sensuality  may 
make  a  man  undeigo  many  religious  austerities,  and 
sacrifice  a  less  pleasure  to  the  hope  of  a  greater. 
For  in  the  great  instance  of  mortification,  which  is 
fasting,  what  were  all  the  fasts  and  humiliations  of 
the  late  reformers,  but  the  forbearing  of  dinners  ? 
that  is,  the  enlarging  the  Istowage,  and  the  redou- 
bling the  appetite,  for  a  larger  supper ;  in  which  tiie 
dinner  was  rather  deferred,  than  took  away. 

But  now  the  design  of  glory  is  as  much  above 
these,  as  the  mind  of  a  Caesar  above  the  mind  of  a 
farmer  or  an  Usurer ;  or  the  applauses  of  the  learned 
and  the  knowing  above  the  entertainments  of  a 
kitchen.  And  therefore,  if  those  ignoble  appetites 
were  able  to  advance  a  man  to  so  high  a  strain, 
certainly  the  other,  which  has  the  same  activity,  and 
a  greater  nobility,  must  needs  do  it  much  more. 
And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second,  which  is  to  shew, 
whence  this  affection  comes  to  have  such  an  in- 
fluence upon  our  actions. 
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Th^  reasons,  I  conceive,  may  be  these. 

1.  Because  glory  is  the  proper  pleasure  of  the 
mind.  That  whidi  pleases  is  by  the  Latins  called 
Jucundum :  and  I  find  this  jucundum,  by  a  certain 
author,  of  some  repute  in  the  world,  divided  into  that 
of  the  body,  and  that  of  the  mind.  That  of  the 
body  is  properly  the  perception  of  those  pleasing  ob- 
jects that  respectively  belong  to  the  five  senses ;  but 
that  of  the  mind  he  afikms  to  be  glory :  which,  I 
think,  may  be  prc^rly  defined  or  described,  the 
complacency  that  a  man  finds  within  himself,  aris- 
ing from  his  conceit  of  the  opinion  that  another  has 
of  some  excellency  or  perfection  in  him.  For  as 
pride  is  the  opinion  that  a  man  has  of  his  own 
{perfection,  so  glory  is  the  pleasure  that  he  takes, 
from  the  opinion  that  another  has  of  it.  And  ex- 
perience shews,  that  the  perception  of  harmonious 
sounds  do  not  more  please  the  ear,  nor  sweet  things 
the  taste,  than  the  opinion  of  this  does  afiect  and 
please  the  mind.  It  was  the  speech  of  Dionysius, : 
concerning  his  parasites  and  flatterers,  that  though ,' 
he  knew  that  what  they  said  was  false,  yet  he  could 
not  but  find  himself  pleased  with  it.  And  The- 
mistocles,  being  pointed  at  in  the  public  theatres  and 
meetings,  confessed,  that  the  pleasure  he  took  in  it 
did  amply  reward  all  those  great  exploits  that  he 
had  done  for  his  country. 

Now  that  this  so  intimately  affects  the  mind  with 
pleasure,  appears  from  the  great  regret  and  trouble 
that  the  mind  feels  from  its  contrary,  which  is  scorn 
and  disgrace.  There  is  nothing  that  pierces  the  ap- 
prehensive mind  so  keenly  and  intolerably  as  this. 
It  depresses  the  spirits,  restrains  the  freedom,  and 
contracts  the  largeness  of  the  thoughts.  A  man  that 
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is  under  disgrace  neither  relishes  the  returns  of  bu- 
siness, nor  the  enjoyments  of  society ;  but  desponds, 
and  suffers  himself  to  be  trampled  upon  and  con- 
temned by  persons  much  worse  than  himself. 

From  whence  it  follows,  since  glory  so  much  ena^ 
mours,  and  disgrace  so  much  afflicts  the  soul  of  man, 
that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  acquiring  of  one,  and  the 
avoiding  of  the  other,  so  potently  conunands  all  our 
actions.  For  what  are  actions,  but  the  servants  of 
our  appetites  ?  And  what  are  all  the  labours  of  men 
laid  out  upon,  but  to  acquire  to  themselves  such  ob- 
jects as  either  please  their  senses,  or  gratify  their 
more  noble  desires  ? 

And  certainly  there  are  some  tempers  in  the 
world,  that  can  set  up  as  late,  and  rise  as  early,  and 
endure  as  much  trouble,  to  purchase  the  pleasure  of 
their  mind,  as  others  do  for  that  of  the  senses.  Sal- 
lust,  in  the  character  that  he  gives  of  Lucius  Sylla 
the  dictator,  amongst  other  things,  sets  down  this, 
and  it  is  for  his  commendation,  that  he  was  volup^ 
tatum  cupidus,  sed  ghruB  cupidiar:  though  he 
loved  his  cups  and  his  women  too  well,  yet  still  he 
commanded  them  as  well  as  his  army ;  and  had  ra- 
ther court  honour  with  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  field,  and  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  toilsome 
watchings,  arrive  at  length  to  the  glories  of  a  tri- 
umph. 

And  no  wonder ;  for  the  j^leasures  that  lie  in  the 
gratifications  of  the  senses  are  transient,  and  short, 
and  perishing,  as  those  gratifications  are  themselves: 
but  the  pleasure  of  a  glorious  object  is  lasting ;  it  is 
treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  the  mind  may  have 
recourse  to  it  as  often  as  it  will.  He  that  eats  a 
luscious  morsel,  or  sees  a  fine  picture,  is  pleased  as 
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long  as  be  tastes  the  one,  or  beholds  the  cither, 
which  perhaps  is  a  minute :  but  he  that  has  done  a 
glorious  action,  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure  to  his 
dying  day ;  it  is  as  sure  to  him  as  his  life  or  his 
being ;  it  lasts  and  lives,  and  supplies  the  mind  with 
continual,  fresh  perceptions,  with  all  the  delights  of 
an  active  remembrance  and  a  busy  reflection. 

The  same  also  holds  in  the  contrary  of  glory, 
which  is  disgrace,  compared  to  aU  those  pains  that 
afflict  the  body,  which  are  afiUctive  just  so  long  as 
they  actually  possess  the  part  which  they  aggrieve ; 
but  their  influence  lasts  no  longer  than  their  pre- 
sence. Nobody  is  therefore  in  pain  to-day,  because 
his  head  ached  a  month  ago ;  nobody  feels  the  tor- 
ments of  a  cured  gout,  nor  languishes  with  the  re- 
membrance of  a  removed  sidcness.  Nay,  he  is  rather 
so  much  the  more  refreshed,  by  how  much  a  former 
pain  gives  a  man  a  quicker  sense  of  his  present  • 
ease. 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  afflictions  of  dishonour : 
this,  wheresoever  it  fastens,  leaves  its  marks  behind 
it.  It  torments  the  mind  with  an  abiding  anguish. 
A  man  cannot  lay  it  down ;  it  incorporates  into  his 
condition.  It  is  a  pain  not  to  be  slept  away,  and  a 
scar  not  to  be  worn  ofi*.  He  eats,  he  travels,  he  lies 
down  and  rises  up  with  it.  It  is  an  emblem  of  hell, 
irksome  and  perpetual. 

And  being  so,  we  p^d  seek  for  no  further  cause 
why  these  affections  so  entirely  command  a  man,  as 
to  every  faculty  both  of  body  and  soul.  A  man 
would  do  any  thing  to  secure  his  honour  and  his 
reputation ;  that  is,  to  live  while  he  is  alive,  and  not 
.  to  be  the  scorn  and  laughingstock  of  a  company  of  * 
worthless,  pitiful,  and  contemptible  persons,  who 
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h»re  notluBg  dfle  to  mak^  thtm  aeem  honourable, 
ao  mach  as  in  their  own  esteem^  but  the  disgraces 
of  others. 

2.  The  second  reason*  that  this  affection  of  glory 
comes  to  haye  so  strong  an  influence  upon  our  ac- 
tions, is  from  this ;  that  it  is  founded  in  the  innate 
desire  of  superiority  that  is  in  eveiy  man.  One  man 
desires  to  be  greater  and  better  than  ancrf^her,  and 
consequently  to  be  thought  so.  Nature  has  placed 
us  in  the  lower  region  of  the  world,  but  for  all  that 
we  aspire  i:^t  has  cast  us  upon  the  earth,  but  still  we 
rebound. 

If  it  be  here  demanded,  whence  this  desire  arises, 
and  upon  what  it  is  founded ;  I  answer,  that  it  is 
founded  upon  the  very  natural  love  that  we  bear  to 
our  beings  and  the  preservation  of  it.  For  every 
degree  of  superiority,  or  greater  perfection,  is  a  fur- 
ther defence  set  upon  a  man's  being :  as  he  that  is 
powerful,  rich,  wise,  or  the  like,  has  those  means  of 
securing  hip  being,  that  he,  who  is  destitute  of  power, 
riches,  and  wisdom,  has  not.  So  much  as  any  man 
is  above  another,  so  much  he  thinks  himself  sa&r 
than  another. 

But  now  it  is  the  great  effect  of  glory  and  &me 
thus  to  raise  a  man :  hence  the  very  word,  by  which 
we  express  the  praising  of  one,  is  to  eatol  him ;  that 
is,  to  li/i  him  up :  for  honour  {M^perly  sets  a  man 
above  the  crowd ;  it  makes  him»  like  Saul,  higher  by 
the  head  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren. 

Hereupcm,  since  the  desire  of  superiority  is  such  a 
restless  affection,  engaging  a  man  in  the  highest  and 
hardest  attempts ;  and  since  the  desire  of  ^ory  is 
grafted  upon  it,  and  indeed  i$  subservient  to  it ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  hard  Kesolulian  to  find  out,  whence 
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the  desire  of  gimy  odnies  to  exeidse  sodi  a  ambpol 
over  us,  as  to  compel  us  to  do  this^  abstain  fiom 
that,  endure  another  thing,  and  that  with  sndi  suo- 
cess,  as  to  carry  its  commands  victorious  through 
any  reluctances  whatsoever*  ^  • 

For  what  is  it  that  makes  the  practice  of  religioti 
irksome  aiMl  difficult,  but  that  it  thwarts  the  inferior 
appe^tes  of  sense  ?  which  beii^  thwarted,  will  be 
sure  to  make  a  considerable  opposition.  But  now, 
if  an  appetite  stronger  and  more  active  than  those 
of  sense  strikes  in  with  religion,  it  will  render  its 
conquest  over  them  easy  and  effectual :  and  such  an 
one  I  affirm  to  be  the  appetite  of  glory ;  which  cer- 
tainly rules  more  or  less  in  every  one,  who  has  not 
degenerated  into  a  brute  so  far,  as  to  have  fastened 
his  designs  to  the  earth,  and  his  desires  to  his 
trencher. 

But  besides  a  desire  of  superiority,  there  is  also  a 
desire  of  greatness,  (for  I  know  no  other  name  to 
give  it,)  which  is  equally  predominant  in  men,  and 
equally  served  and  promoted  by  &me  and  honour : 
for  does  not  this,  as  it  were,  diffuse  a  man,  and  ex- 
tend him  to  the  wideness  and  capacity  of  the  world  ? 
That  little  buft  that  is  contained  in  this  or  that 
room,  in  its  fame  carries  a  circumference  greata: 
and  lai^er  than  a  nation.  Glory  makes  a  man  pro^ 
sent  m  ten  thousand  places  at  once,  and  gives  him 
a  kind  of  ubiquity,  and  that  witiiout  labour  or  mo- 
tion :  while  he  sits  still,  he  travels  ovw  the  universe ; 
lie  crosses  the  seas,  and  yet  never  passes  the  conti- 
neat ;  he  visits  all  nations,  and  perhaps  never  stirs 
abroad.  But  his  fiEune,  like  li^tning,  makes  him 
\8hine  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to  the  other.  No 
wonder  therefinpe,  since  gloiy  itself  is  aUe  thus  to 
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stretch  a  man  to  a  kiiid  of  omnipresenoe,  if  tbe  de- 
sire of  glory  has  over  his  life  and  actions  a  kind  of 
omnipotence. 

S.  The  third  and  last  reason  that  I  shall  assign, 
why  this  affection  of  glory  comes  to  have  such  an 
influence  upon  our  actions,  is,  because  it  is  indeed 
the  great  instrument  of  life  to  have  a  fair  reputa- 
tion, and  really  opens  a  man  a  way  into  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  it.  For  who  would  employ  a  profane 
person,  or  trust  a  known  atheist?  And  he  that  is 
counted  neither  fit  to  be  employed  or  trusted,  may 
go  out  of  the  world,  for  he  is  like  to  find  but  little 
happiness  in  it.  The  repute  of  a  man's  principles, 
his  conscience  and  honesty,  is  that  which  rq>re8entB 
a  man  worthy  to  be  used  and  preferred;  and  the 
repute  of  a  man's  principles  grows  out  of  the  ex- 
ternal fairness  of  his  practices. 

All  the  accommodations  of  life^  as  power,  wealth, 
offices,  and  friends,  are  often  derivaUe  from  the 
good  opinion  that  men  have  procured  themselves  by 
the  outward  and  seeming  piety  oi  their  behaviour. 
For  the  proof  of  which,  take  but  the  instance  of  the 
late  times :  more  than  a  show  of  piety  I  think  none 
will  allow  them,  that  wdl  understood  them ;  but  a 
sliow  they  had,  and  so  wisely  did  they  manage  it, 
that  the  opinion  which  th&  vulgar  had  of  their  saint- 
ship  was  such  an  engine  in  their  hands,  that  by  it 
they  could  turn  and  wield  them  to  all  their  designs 
and  purposes  as  they  pleased.  They  plundered,  and 
oppressed,  and  robbed  men  of  their  estates :  yes,  but 
they  did  it  preaching  and  praying,  and  abstaining 
from  swearing,  drinking,  and  the  like,  and  compos- 
ing themselves  to  the  rigours  of  an  af^aring  virtue 
and  sobriety.    Not  but  that  they  had  an  appetite  to 
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have  lasbed  out  into  all  that  looseness,  gawdeiy,  and 
debauchery,  that  sometunes  bewitches  other  men: 
But  they  were  too  wise :  they  knew  that  would  have 
vilified  their  persons,  and  consequently  have  dashed 
their  designs :  their  villainy  was  sober,  and  there* 
fore  successful.  And  I  am  afraid  that  experience  is 
like  to  convince  us,  that  the  face  of  a  dissembled 
piety  gave  them  a  greater  credit  and  authority  with 
the  generality,  than  others  are  like  to  gain  by  a 
better  cause  managed  with  seemingly  worse  man- 
ners. So  much  does  the  appearance,  the  opinion, 
and  the  noise  of  things  govern  the  world ! 

Let  this  therefore  pass  for  another  great  cause, 
why  the  affection  of  glory  so  engages  and  rules  the 
practices  of  men,  viz. .  that  it  does  indeed  serve  a 
real  interest,  and  is  resolved  into  the  utiles  the  idol 
of  profit  so  much  adored  by  mankind.  It  is  to  very 
great  purpose  for  a  man  to  be  esteemed ;  for  he  that 
is  so,  will  at  length  be  something  more.  Fame  is 
indeed  but  a  breath  and  a  wind  ;\yet  even  the  wind 
is  that  which  carries  the  ship,  and  brings  the  trea- 
sure into  the  merchant's  bosom.  \ 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  general  head  pro- 
posed for  the  handling  of  the  words,  viz.  to  shew 
whence  this  affection  comes  to  have  such  an  influ- 
ence upon  men's  actions. 

III.  Pass  we  now  to  the  third ;  which  is  to  shew 
the  inability  of  it  to  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  en- 
gage mankind  in  virtuous  actions  without  the  as- 
sistance of  religion. 

In  order  to  the  proof  of  which,  I  shall  premise 
two  considerations. 

1.  That  virtue  and  a  good  life  determines  not  in 
outward  practices,  but  respects  the  most  inward  ac- 
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iioDB  of  the  mindL  Virtue  dwdb  oot  upon  the 
tongue»  nor  cxmntts  in  the  due  motion  of  the  hands 
and  the  ftet :  but  it  is  the  action  of  the  sonl,  and 
thcfe  it  leddes.  Whatsoerer  we  bdidd  of  it  in  the 
external  behavioor  of  men  is  but  the  manifestatioii, 
not  the  being  (rf*  virtue;  as^he  action  of  the  bodj  is 
not  the  principle,  but  onlj  the  XdiscoveryJ  of  lileX 
They  are  inward,  secret  wheels,  that  set  the  outward 
I  and  the  visible  a-woric. 

Piety  lodges  in  the  regions  of  the  heart;  andwiien 
the  body  is  immured  in  prison,  or  withered  by  sick« 
ness,  an  active  soul  feels  none  of  those  inqiediments, 
but  is  free  to  the  exercise  of  virtue  or  vice;  and  by 
inward  volitions  or  aversations  can  supply  the  want 
of  outward  performances. 

A  man  may  act  like  a  saint  before  men,  and  like 
a  devil  befinre  God ;  and  on  the  contrary,  iqipear  but 
mean  ontwardty,  and  yet  be  all-glorious  within. 
Otherwise  virtue  would  be  but  an  outside,  and  sit 
but  as  a  varnish  upon  the  forehead;  and  he  that 
looked  upon  the  body  would  be  as  competeiit  a 
judge  of  it,  as  he  that  searched  the  heart  fi«t 
colour  is  not  health;  he  that  looks  pale,  may  be 
sound  and  vigorous;  and  he  that  wears  the  rose 
upon  his  chedi:s  may  have  rottenness  in  iiis  bones. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  the  perfection  and  poflution 
of  Uie  soul ;  that  is,  of  a  being  in  its  nature  spiritual, 
and  consequently  invisible ;  whereupon  they  must  be 
■such  also  themselves.  The  scene  of  their  acting  is 
the  conscience;  and  conscience  has  an  eye  over  a 
man's  most  inward  and  retired  behaviour ;  it  spies 
out  the  first  infant  essays  and  inclinations  of  virtues, 
and  encourages  thmn,  and  discerns  the  first  movings 
and  ebullitions  of  concupiscence,  and  seva^ly  checks 
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and  cmd^mnd  tlv^m.  And  thus  it  judg^  of  a  man's 
estate  before  ever  the  soul  comes  to  commnnicate 
with  the  body,  in  the  external  production  of  any  of 
those  actions ;  and  so  to  alarm  the  notice  and  obser^^ 
ration  of  the  world. 

So  that  a  man  is  indeed  condemned  before  the 
world  knows  him  to  be  an  offender,  and  has  made 
a  very  great  progress  iq  sin  before  he  comes  to  ex- 
ecute and  declare  it  by  visible  practices.  But  yet 
the  man  is  a  vile  person,  a  stranger  to  virtue  and 
goodness,  as  well  when  he  is  concealed,  as  when  the 
light  shews  him  to  a  puUic  detestation.  The  swit^e 
IS  as  filthy  when  he  lies  dose  in  his  stye,  as  when 
be  comes  forth  and  shakes  his  nastiness  in  the  street.  \ 
Let  this  therefore  be  the  first  previous  consideration,  / 
that  virtue  and  vice  chiefly  respect  the  inward;  invi- 
sible behaviours  of  the  sotiL 

8.  The  second  consideration  is  this ;  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  honour  or  glory  governs  a  man's  actions  en- 
tirely by  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  world 
concerning  them.  The  grand  proposals,  that  a  man 
acted  by  this  principle  makes  to  himself  upon  every 
undertaking,  and  which  either  licenses  or  rescinds 
his  designed  action,  is.  What  will  the  world  say  of 
me,  if  I  do  thus  or  thus  ?  He  never  says,  Is  it  pious, 
or  generous,  or  suitable  to  a  rational  soul  ?  or  is  it 
contrary  to  all  these,  and  unbecoming  the  strictness 
of  the  religion  I  profess,  and  the  ingenuity  of  being 
really  what  I  am  thought  to  be  ?  Is  it  such  an  action 
as  would  Uush  in  the  dark,  and  needs  not  the  sun 
and  the  day  to  discover  its  deformity  ? 

No,  these  are  none  of  the  questions  or  the  de- 
murs, that  such  an  one  troubles  himself  withal ;  if 
the  action  be  safe  and  secret,  let  it  be  dirty,  and  iU- 
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fiiYOured.  All  actions^  he  tfainksy  are  the  same,  and 
are  discrimmated  with  these  different  appeUatioiiSy 
bj  custom,  by  received  prejudices,  and  common  opi- 
nion. And  if  he  can  but  secure  himself  as  to  these, 
he  may  enjoy  the  reputation  of  virtue,  while  he  reap9 
the  sweetness  of  his  vice. 

Now  these  two  considerations  premised,  I  affirm 
that  the  principle  of  honour  is  utterly  insufficient  to 
engage  and  aigue  men  into  the  practice  of  virtue,  in 
these  following  cases. 

1.  When  by  ill  customs  and  perverse  discourses 
a  vice  comes  to  have  a  reputation,  or  at  least  no  dis- 
reputation in  the  judgment  of  a  nation :  and  that 
this  so  falls  out  sometimes  is  evident.    Some  nations 
have  allowed  of  simple  fornication ;  some  have  so  &r 
perverted  that  which  we  call  nature,  as  to  count 
it  lawful,  nay  laudable,  for  a  son  to  have  his  own 
mother  in  marriage,  as  Quintus  Curtius  reports  of 
some  of  the  Persians.    The  Lacedemonians  would 
commend  and  reward  their  children  when  they  could 
thieve  and  rob  dexterously.     Many  have  counted 
self-murder  in  many  cases  an  heroic  action,  and  be* 
coming  a  man  of  courage  and  philosophy.     For  a 
son  to  defraud  his  parents,  and  to  give  that  which 
he  purloined  from  them,  or  at  least  withheld  from 
them  in  their  indigence  and  necessity,  to  holy  uses, 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Saviour,  a  great  sin,  and 
a  perversion  of  the  divine  law:  yet  the  pharisees 
frt)m  Moses's  chair  authorized  it,  as  hugely  suitable 
to  that  law,  and  an  action  of  sublime  devotion. 

Now  that  the  forementioned  practices  were  highly 
unlawful,  and  inconsistent  with  piety  and  virtue,  is 
most  certain ;  yet  passing  current  in  the  world  by 
public  warrant,  and  the  co^ntenance  of  general  use, 
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I  detnaiid  upon  what  rational  ground  any  man,  acted 
by  a  bare  principle  of  honour,  could  be  kept  from 
them,  if  either  his  inclination  or  convenience  prompt* 
ed  him  to  them  ?  That  which  he  was  only  a  slave  to, 
the  opinion  and  vogue  of  the  world,  that  could  not 
withhold  him,  for  that  would  own  and  credit  him  in 
the  practice ;  and  any  other  restraint  upon  him  be- 
sides this,  we  suppose  to  be  none. 

But  now,  God  would  have  made  but  very  short 
provisions  to  engage  men  in  duty,  if  he  had  not 
bound  it  upon  them  by  such  a  principle,  as  should 
universally  be  able  to  oblige  them  in  all  cases,  and  in 
all  circumstances  of  condition,  in  which  it  concerned 
them  to  be  virtuous,  and  to  abhor  and  shun  the  con- 
trary vices.  But  it  is  clear,  that  a  man's  tenderness 
of  his  honour  cannot  be  that  principle ;  for  that  looks 
only  upon  what  is  allowed  and  countenanced :  but 
sin  is  s|n,  and  consequently  damnable,  whether  cus-  ^ 
torn  revenges  it  with  a  gibbet,  or  adorns  it  with  a 
garland.  And  the  divine  tribunal  will  punish  an  in- 
cestuous person,  a  pilfering  Lacedemonian,  a  self- 
murdoring  Roman  or  Athenian,  and  an  undutiful 
Jew,  as  much  as  it  would  a  person  guilty  of  these 
crimes  in  any  of  those  nations,  where  they  are  cried 
down,  detested,  and  revenged  by  the  hand  of  public 
justice ;  did  not  the  infamy  of  such  actions  in  those 
places  by  accident  state  the  guilt  of  the  persons  that 
committed  them  under  an  higher  aggravation. 

And  this,  in  my  judgment,  may  be  one  reason 
amongst  others,  why  God  is  so  severely  angry  at 
national  sins ;  or  such  sins  as  have  at  least  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  manners  of  a  nation,  though  com-^ 
mifcted  by  a  few  persons,  viz»  that  by  this  means 
there  is  a  reputation  given  to  sin,  and  the  sham^ 
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that  God  has  annexed  to  it  in  a  great  measure  took 
from  it :  for  nothing  is  shameful  that  is  fashionable* 
And  when  a  thing  comes  to  be  practised  by  all,  or 
by  such  as  are  eminent,  public,  and  leading  persons, 
it  gains  credit,  and  easily  passes  into  a  fashion. 

But  now  by  this,  one  of  the  great  instruments  by 
which  Providence  governs  the  societies  of  men,  and 
controls  the  course  of  sin,  is  made  utterly  frustrate 
to  this  purpose.  This  instrument  is  the  shame  that 
attends  upon  base  and  wicked  actions ;  a  great  curb 
to  the  fury  of  some  men's  inclinations,  and  conse- 
quently a  great  mound  and  bank  against  tliat  tor- 
rent of  villainy,  that  would  otherwise  break  in  upon 
society :  for  the  better  understanding  of  which,  we 
must  observe,  that  as  God,  in  the  great  work  of  go- 
verning the  world,  has  several  purposes  upon  several 
men,  so  he  effects  those  purposes  by  several  means. 

Some  men  he  intends  to  save,  and  to  prepare  for 
another  world,  and  their  hearts  he  renews  and 
changes  by  a  supernatural,  ineffable,  and  prevailing 
operation  of  his  grace.  But  others  he  intends  only 
to  civilize,  and  to  fit  them  to  converse  in  this  world ; 
and  these  he  governs,  not  by  any  supernatural  change 
wrought  upon  them,  but  by  the  principles  of  natural 
affections,  as  fear,  shame,  and  the  like ;  which  sbaU 
suit  them  to  society,  by  restraining  their  extravagant 
and  furious  appetites  within  bounds  and  measures. 
And  of  all  these  principles,  there  is  none  such  a 
bridle  in  the  jaws  of  an  unregenerate  person,  as  the 
dread  of  shame  upon  the  commission  of  things  un- 
lawful and  indecent.  But  now,  if  custom  and  coun- 
tenance takes  off  the  shame,  and  paints  the  Jezebel, 
and  gives  a  gloss  and  a  reputation  to  a  vile  action, 
why  this  cord  is  snapt  asunder ;  and  the  principle 
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of  honour  can  be  no  argument  to  keep  a  man  from 
a  creditable  villainy  and  a  splendid  sin. 

If  to  have  been  a  rebel  is  no  shame,  provided  a 
man  be  rich,  potent,  or  factious ;  and  to  have  been 
loyal  is  no  honour ;  but  to  be  poor,  though  loyalty 
were  the  cause  of  it,  is  a  great  dishonour ;  I  would 
iain  know,  what  principles  of  honour  could  engage  a 
man  to'^aw  his  swora\in  his  prince's  defence,  or  tie 
his  hands  when  it  lies  fair  for  his  advantage  to  rebel. 
Nothing  but  conscience  and  a  sense  of  duty  can  have 
any  obliging  influence  upon  him  in  this  case ;  for 
all  arguments  from  credit  or  reputation  dissolve,  and 
break,  and  vanish  into  air. 

Now  certainly  the  thought  of  this  should  add  cau- 
tion to  the  behaviour  of  persons  of  eminence,  and 
such  as  sit  at  the  top  of  affairs,  and  attract  the  eyes 
of  a  nation :  for  their  practice  of  any  sin  leaves  a  co- 
lour, and  imprints  a  kind  of  an  authority  upon  it ;  so 
that  the  shame  of  it  comes  at  length  to  be  took 
away,  and  with  that-  the  strongest  dissuasive  that 
averts  the  natural  ingenuity  of  man  from  vile  and 
enormous  practices. 

And  this  is  the  first  case  in  which  a  principle  of 
honour,  without  the  aid  of  religion,  is  insufficient  to 
engage  men  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  viz.  when  the 
contrary  vice  comes,  iu  the  general  judgment  of  a 
people,  to  lose  its  infamy  and  disrepute. 

2.  Another  case,  in  which  the  same  principle  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  same  purpose,  is,  when  a  man  can 
pursue  his  vice  secretly  and  indiscemibly;  and  that 
he  may  do  two  ways. 

(1.)  When  he  entertains  it  in  his  thoughts,  affec- 
tions, and  desires.  These  are  the  cabinet  councils  of 
the  soul ;  and  it  is  certain  that  God  does  not  take 
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his  estimate  of  a  man  firom  any  thing  so  much  as 
from  the  regular  or  irregular  behaviour  of  these :  for 
as  a  man  thinks  or  desires  in  his  heart,  such  indeed 
he  is ;  for  then  most  truly,  because  most  incontrolla* 
bly,  he  acts  himself. 

But  now,  if  a  man  shall  take  a  pleasure  to  gratify 
and  cherish  a  corrupt  humour  by  the  services  of  fan- 
cy, find  desire,  and  imagination  representing  to  it 
suitable  sinful  objects ;  why  he  knows  himself  out  of 
the  reach,  and  consequently  out  of  the  awe,  of  any 
moral  inspection ;  there  is  no  prying  into  the  tranfr* 
actions  of  thought,  no  overhearing  the  whispers  of 
fancy,  no  getting  into  the  little  dose  cabals  of  desirea 
and  affections,  when  they  contrive  and  reflect  upon 
their  own  pleasures,  and  laugh  at  all  external  spec«> 
tators.  And  if  so,  what  influence  can  the  care  of 
credit  and  honour  have  upon  them,  which  only  re^ 
gards  and  fears  those  eyes  that  can  look  no  further 
than  the  body?  The  credit  of  any  action  is  safe, 
where  it  is  not  discerned ;  for  as  no  vicious  person, 
though  ever  so  slavishly  tender  of  his  credit,  would 
be  afraid  to  do  an  indecent  thing  before  a  blind  man, 
or  to  speak  iqdecent  words  before  the  deaf;  so  the 
greatest  enormities  may.  be  securely  thought  over 
and  desired  even  in  the  concourse  of  theatres  and 
the  face  of  the  world. 

(2.)  The  other  instance  of  a  man's  pursuing  his  vioe 
secretly  is,  when  though  it  passes  firom  desire  into 
practice,  yet  it  is  acted  with  such  circumstances  of 
external  concealment,  that  it  is  out  of  the  notice  and 
arbitration  of  all  observers.  This,  I  confess,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  is  not  altogether  so  secure 
as  the  former ;  yet  it  is  suflicient  to  render  all  chedcs 
or  restraints  from  credit  utterly  inefficacious. 
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There  is  none  itideed  who  loves  his  sin  so  yre%  as 
to  dare  to  own  the  satisfaction  of  it  in  the  market- 
place, in  a  church,  or  upon  an  exchange ;  common 
sense  of  honour  is  able  to  overrule  the  luxuriandes 
df  vice  upon  these  occasions  and  places :  for  there  is 
no  generally  condemned  practice  so  impudent^  as  to 
desire  to  be  public,  to  b^  gazed  aiid  pointed  at,  and 
run  down  by  an  universal  outcry  and  detestation. 

But  when  a  man  has  contrived  and  cast  the  com- 
mission of  his  sdn  into  such  opportunities  of  darkness 
and  retirement,  that,  in  the  sinful  satisfaction  of  his 
flesh,  he  acti^as  invisibly  as  if  he  was  a  spirit  ;\what 
stop  can  the  fear  of  shame  give  to  him  in  such  prac- 
tices ?  For\shame  never  reaches  l)eyond  sightT)and 
we  suppose  the  sinner  now  to  hate  placed  himself 
oiit  of  the  eye  of  ^very  thing  but  of  omniscience  and 
of  cbnscience ;  which  also,  in  the  present  case,  we 
tappose  him  not  to  fear. 

For  he  that  has  no  principle  to  withhold  him 
from  villainy,  but  the  dread  of  Infamy,  has  no  Ood 
but  puMic  opinion,  and  no  conscience  but  his  own 
convenience.  And  therefore  having,  by  much  dress, 
and  secrecy,  atld  dissimulation,  as  it  were  periwigged 
his  sin,  and  covered  his  shame,  he  looks  after  no  other 
innocence  but  concealment,  nor  counts  any  thing  a 
sin,  provided  it  be  a  work  of  darkness ;  nor  cares  to 
be  thought  a  sheep  for  any  other  purpose,  but  that 
he  may  act  the  wolf,  and  worry  \Hth  more  repu- 
tation. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  cases  in  which  a  bare 
principle  of  honour,  unassisted  by  religion,  has  no  ef- 
ficacy at  all  to  engage  meh  in  virtuous  practices :  iil 
a  word,  he  that  does  all  such  works,  only  that'  he 
iitay  be  seen  of  men,  will  do  none,  when  he  is  sure 
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that  he  cannot  be  seen.  But  now»  before  I  pro- 
ceed any  further,  I  cannot  but  add  this  withal,  that 
honour  is  the  strongest  motive  that  mere  nature  has 
to  enforce  virtue  by ;  so  that  if  this  is  found  feeble, 
and  impotent,  and  inferior  to  so  great  a  purpose,  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  such  a  superstructure  upon  any 
weaker  foundation. 

It  is  possible  indeed,  that  some  tempers  have  so 
degenerated,  as  to  be  acted  by  principles  much  in- 
ferior, when  arguments  from  honour  make  no  im- 
pression upon  them  at  all :  as  there  are  some  who 
follow  no  lure  like  that  of  gain ;  and  others  who  are 
tempted  by  no  bait  like  that  of  pleasure.  But  for 
the  first  of  these,  the  desire  of  gain  is  but  the  quality 
of  some  men,  or  at  least  but  of  some  ages ;  for  youth  is 
little  prevailed  upon  by  it :  so  that  this  is  an  unfit  in^ 
strument  of  virtue,  the  motive  to  which  ought  to  be 
universal.  And  for  designs  of  pleasure,  they  cannot 
constantly  carry  the  mind  to  virtuous  practices,  be- 
cause, when  those  designs  arrive  to  enjoyment,  such 
enjoyments  are  for  the  most  part  contrary  to  a  vir- 
tuous course,  which  is  never  more  exercised  than  in 
the  severities  of  abstinence  and  great  abridgments. 
These  principles  therefore,  are  unable  to  efiect  that» 
in  which  the  principle  of  honour  is  deficient. 

Concerning  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  I  take 
it  not  only  in  the  positive  sense,  according  to  which, 
honour  is  a  desire  of  a  further  degree  and  access  to 
a  man's  reputation ;  but  also,  nay  chiefly,  in  the  ne- 
gative sense,  as  it  imports  an  abhorrency  of  shame. 
Now,  though  the  former  of  these  is  principally  no- 
table in  minds  of  a  more  noble  and  refined  mould, 
vulgar  tempers  being  seldom  concerned  to  heighten 
and  propagate  their  fame;  yet  the  latter  sense  of 
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honour,  as  it  is  a  flying  from  shame,  seems  univer- 
sally to  have  fixed  itself  in  the  breasts  of  all  man^ 
kind :  there  being  no  man  in  his  wits,  of  so  sottishly 
depressed  a  soul,  as  to  endure  to  be  trampled,  spit 
upon,  and  avoided  like  a  walking  infection,  without 
a  strange  grief,  anguish,  and  inward  resentment. 
But  however,  that  this  also  is  short  of  being  an  uni- 
versal engagement  to  virtue,  the  precedent  argu- 
ments have  sufficiently  evinced. 

IV.  I  proceed  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  particu- 
lar ;  viz.  to  shew,  that  even  those  actions  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  honour  does  produce  are  of  no  value  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  and  that  upon  the  account  of  a  double 
defect. 

1 .  In  respect  of  the  cause  from  which  they  flow. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  end  to  which  they  are  directed. 
1.  And  first  of  all,  they  are  deficient  in  respect  of 

their  producing  cause,  which  should  be  a  real  love  to 
virtue  itself,  upon  the  score  of  its  worth  and  excel- 
lency ;  otherwise  they  are  forced  and  violent,  and 
proceed  only  upon  the  apprehension  of  a  present  in- 
terest, which  when  it  ceases,  the  fountain  of  such 
actions  is  dried  up,  and  then  the  actions  themselves 
must  needs  fail. 

But  when  the  heart  is  carried  forth  to  duty  by  an 
inward,  vital  principle  of  love  to  the  thing  it  prac- 
tises, it  renders  every  such  performance  free  and 
connatural  to  the  soul,  and  consequently  of  value  in 
the  sight  of  God,  who  in  every  action  requires  not 
only  what  it  is,  but  whence  it  comes ;  and  never  ac- 
cepts the  bare  deed,  but  as  it  is  animated  and  spi- 
ritualized by  the  desire.  But  interest  and  design  are 
a  kind  of  force  upon  the  soul,  bearing  a  man  often- 
times besides  the  ducture  of  .his  native  propensities 
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and  the  first  outgoings  of  his  will.    But  the  fhrits  of 

righteousness  grow  not  in  such  forced  soiis ;  and  a 

.  "man  nerer  acts  piously,  according  to  the  measures  of 

'  tiie  gospel,  but  when  his  action  becomes  also  his  in* 

v^dination. 

If  care  (tf  my  credit  brings  mj  body  to  churcht  when 
in  the  mean  time  my  choice  and  my  will  places  me 
either  at  the  table  of  the  epicure  or  in  the  emfarsoes 
of  an  harlot,  will  God,  think  we,  ^ue  this  shiidow 
and  surface  of  devotion,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  at- 
tciidance  of  the  body,  when  the  free,  natural,  uncon- 
trolled flight  of  my  desires  has  carried  awfty  my  soul 
to  an  infinite  distance  from  it  ?  Yet  honour  can 
command  only  the  former ;  but  the  spirit,  with  which 
only  he  that  is  a  spirit  will  be  served,  is  wholly  out 
of  its  reach  and  dominion. 

2.  AU  actions  of  virtue,  perfi}rmed  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  are  deficient  in  reelect  of  the  end  to 
which  they  are  directed.  This  end  is  self;  whefeas 
it  should  be  the  glory  of  God,  a  thing  dlametricalljr, 
irreconcileably  opposed  to  it.  God's  displeasure  is 
iiever  so  high,  as  when  it  arrives  to  jealousy :  and 
then  God  is  properly  jealods,  when  he  finds  that  man 
thrusts  his  own  glory  into  the  place  of  his ;  which  he 
never  does  more  than  when  he  makes  the  divine 
worship  the  instrument  and  engine  of  his  own  re* 
potation,  and  uses  piety  only  as  a  handmaid  to  fame, 
and  a  convenient  means  to  slide  him  into  the  es- 
teem and  acceptance  of  the  world.  This  is  properly 
for  a  man,\  instead  of  serving  God,  to  make  Ood 
serve  him.    * 

But  it  is  great  reason,  that  a  servant,  whose  con- 
dition declares  him  not  his  own,  but  another^s,  should 
be  concerned  onty  to  serve  tM  interMt  and  occasions 
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of  his  lord ;  and  then,  certainly,  the  creature  much 
more,  who  stands  accountable  to  God,  not  only  upon 
the  score  of  his  inferiority,  but  his  very  existence 
and  production.  But  he,  that  employs  all  his  actions 
for  the  advance  of  his  own  glory,  has  renounced  the 
condition  of  a  creature  and  a  servant,  sets  up  for 
himself,  becomes  his  own  master,  and,  what  is  more, 
bis  own  god. 

It  was  for  the  two  forementioned  defects,  that  the 
most  sublime  moral  performances  of  the  heathen  have 
been  always  arraigned  and  condemned  by  Christian 
divinity ;  namely,  that  they  proceeded  from  an  heart 
unrenewed  and  unsanctifled,  and  so  under  the  pollu- 
tions of  origincd  pravity ;  and  withal  were  designed 
oidy  to  derive  a  reputation  and  fair  esteem  upon 
their  names  and  persons,  to  make  so  many  glorious 
pages  in  their  stoty,  or  so  many  glittering  epitaphs 
upon  their  monuments.  Thus  were  managed  their 
best  actions.  But  whether  an\  arrow  be  shot  from  an 
in  bow,  or  levelled  and  directed  by  a  false  aimv  it 
must  both  ways  equally  miss  of  the  mark. 

Now,  from  the  subject  hitherto  discoursed  of,  by 
way  of  corollary  and  conclusion,  I  shall  infer  these 
two  things. 

1.  First,  the  worth  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
religion  in  the  world,  even  as  to  the  advantages  of 
civil  society.  I  have  shewn  how  weak,  and  short,  and 
inngnificant,  as  to  these  effects,  the  best  and  noblest 
principle,  that  grows  upon  the  stock  of  bare  nature, 
will  be  found.  It  is  not  able  to  abash  a  secret  sinner ; 
dnd  yet  the  greatest  and  the  most  mischievous  vil- 
lainies in  the  world  are  contrived  in  darkness  and 
concealment.  But  religion  never  leaves  a  man  with- 
out a  thousaoid  witnesses,  and  that  in  his  own  breast : 
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it  places  him  under  a  perpetual  awe  of  that  justice 
that  sees  in  secret,  and  rewards  openly.  The  reli- 
gious man  carries  those  principles  and  persuasions 
about  him,  that  tie  him  up  from  those  practices,  to 
which  his  interest,  and  the  eye  of  the  world,  would 
let  him  loose.  It  is  he  alone  that  uses  the  night  only 
for  the  necessities  of  nature,  and  scorns  it  as  a  cover- 
ing ;  that^4ares  venture  his  heart  upon  his  forehead^ 
and  in  a  word,  is  not  afraid  to  be  seen. 

But  now  let  any  one  tell  me,  what  hold  can  be 
took  of  an  atheist  in  these  opportunities  of  secrecy  ? 
His  principles  are  as  large  and  wide  as  hell  itself. 
What  can  make  him  restore  a  trust,  if  he  can  safely 
and  dexterously  conceal  it?  What  can  make  him 
true  to  his  prince,  his  friend,  or  any  relation  of  hu- 
man life,  if  his  reputation  conspire  with  his  advan- 
tage so,  as  to  serve  one  without  endangering  the 
other  ? 

Surely  there  is  no  such  pcfst  to  society  as  sudi  a 
person,  who  owns  no  concernment  beyond  himself; 
but  having  shook  off  the  bonds  of  those  principles 
and  persuasions  by  which  mankind  are  governed, 
and  by  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  put  upon  equal 
grounds,  in  reference  to  a  common  intercourse,  he 
ought  to  be  exterminated  like  a  wolf,  or  a  tiger,  and 
as  a  common  enemy  to  human  converse :  for  such  is 
the  scope  that  the  atheist  gives  himself,  that  nothing 
can  keep  him  from  doing  his  neighbour  mischief,  but 
shame  or  impossibility. 

2.  The  other  thing  that  we  infer  frt)m  the  prece- 
dent discourse  is,  the  inexcusableness  of  those  per- 
sons, who,  professing  religion,  yet  live  below  a  prin- 
ciple much  inferior  to  religion.  We  need  not  repair 
to  Christianity  for  arguments  to  run  down  a  drunk- 
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ard,  a  swearer,  a  noted  adulterer,  or  a  rebel.  A  ge* 
nerous  heathenism,  ruled  by  maxims  of  credit  and 
shame,  is  virtue  and  piety  compared  to  the  lives  of 
such  Christians.  Self-love,  acted  by  prudence  and 
caution,  is  enough  to  mortify  and  shame  such  enor- 
mities  out  of  the  world.  Nothing  but  grace  can  ex- 
tinguish sin ;  but  honour  and  discretion  is  enough  to 
prevent  scandal.  He  is  a  fool  that  says  but  in  his 
heart.  There  is  no  God ;  but  he  is  sottishly  and  in- 
corrigibly so,  who  proclaims  such  a  belief  by  the 
open  and  visible  actions  of  his  life. 

He  that  pursues  his  vice  notoriously,  has  not  so 
much  religion  as  the  fear  of  men  would  suggest  to 
the  discourses  of  an  ordinary  reason.  To  perjure 
one's  self  publicly,  to  talk  obscenely  or  profanely  in 
company,  it  may  be  condemned  out  of  the  lives  of 
the  pharisees,  and  the  writings  of  Cicero  or  Seneca: 
it  is  to  be  short  of  that  perfection  which  will  carry 
many  to  hell,  viz.  a  form  of  godliness.  It  is  to  have 
all  the  venom  and  malignity  without  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent :  for  surely  no  wise  atheist  ever,  in  his 
discourse,  thought  it.  becoming  to  speak  irreverently 
of  God,  or  to  scoff  at  religion. 

Those,  who  do  so,  have  cause  to  make  this  prayer, 
if  ever  they  make  any ;  That  Grod  would  give  them 
so  much  discretion  as  to  fit  them  for  this  life,  since 
he  denies  them  grace  to  prepare  them  for  a  better. 
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2  Cor.  i.  24. 
'^^For  hyjmth  ye  siani, 

X  HERE  can  be  none  here  ignorant,  th&t  the  great 
evangelical  virtue  so  frequently  spoken  of,  so  highly 
commended,  and  upon  which  the  whole  waght  of 
man's  salvation  leans  and  depends,  is  faith ;  a  thing 
more  usually  discoursed  of  by  divines  than  explained, 
and  consequently  more  easily  took  up  by  their  hearers 
than  understood :  there  being  scarce  any  who  Will 
not  with  much  zeal  and  vehemence  pretend  to  it, 
and  by  all  means  wear  the  reputation  of  the  name, 
though  they  are  wholly  strangers  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  For  it  being  the  great  and  glorious  badge 
of  the  citizens  of  heaven,  the  sons  of  God,  and  heirs 
of  immortality ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  every  man  has 
his  mouth  open  to  profess  and  boast  of  his  faith : 
and  those  possibly  the  most  loudly  of  all  others,  who 
entertain  it  only  in  opposition  to  good  works. 

But  that  I  may  give  some  account  of  the  nature 
of  it,  I  shall  observe,  that  the  scripture  makes  men- 
tion of  three  several  sorts  of  faith. 

1.  The  first  is  a  faith  of  simple  credence,  or  bare 
assent ;  acknowledging  and  assenting  to  the  histori- 
cal truth  of  every  thing  delivered  in  God's  word^^ 
And  such  a  faith  is  not  here  meant ;  for  the  devils 
may  have  it,  who,  the  apostle  St.  James  tells  us,  in 
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the  2d  chapter,  19th  verse,  believe  and  tremble. 
They  own  all  the  word  of  God  for  a  most  certain, 
undoubted  truth ;  but  the  devils'  faith  is  very  con- 
sistent with  th^deviIs\damnation,  He  that  believes 
wdl,  may  live  iU ;  and  a  good  belief  will  not  save, 
when  a  bad  life  condemns. 

Sj.  The  second  sort  is  a  temporary  faith,  and  (as 
I  may  so  call  it)  a  faith  of  conviction.  Such  an  one 
as  by  the  present  convincing  force  of  the  word  is 
wrought  in  the  heart,  and  for  a  time  raises  and  car* 
ries  out  the  soul  to  some  short  sallies  and  attempts 
in  the  course  of  godliness ;  nevertheless,  having  no 
firm  fixation  in  the  heart,  but  being  only  like  the 
short  and  sudden  issue  of  a  farced  ground,  it  quickly 
faints  and  sinks,  and  comes  to  nothing,  leaving  the 
aoulNmany  leagues\  short  of  a  true  and  thorough 
change  of  its  estate.  ^ 

3.  The  third  and  last  sort,  and  which  here  only 
is  intended,  is  a  saving,  effectual  faith,  wrought  in 
the  soul  by  a  sound  and  real  work  of  conversion.  It 
takes  in  both  the  former  kinds,  and  superadds  its 
own  peculiar  perfection  besides.  And  if  it  be  now 
asked,  what  this  faith  is,  I  must  answer,  that  it  is 
IBetter  declared  by  its  effects  and  propertied)^  than  it 
can  be  set  forth  by  any  immediate  description  of  the 
thing  itself.  However,  this  seems  to  be  no  impro^ 
per  representation  of  its  nature ;  that  it  is  a  durable, 
fixea\^disposition  of  hoUness^  immediately  infused  by 
God  into  the  soul,  whereby  the  soul  in  all  its  facul- 
ties is  changed,  renewed,  and  sanctified,  and  withal 
powerfully  inclined  to  exert  itself  in  all  the  actions 
of  a  pious  life. 

It  is  not  a  bare  persuasion  or  conviction  resting 
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upon  the  heart;  for  persuasion  (which  is  nothing 
else  but  the  proposal  of  suitaUe  objects  to  the  mind) 
is  of  itself  no  more  able  to  effect  this  strange  and 
mighty  work,  than  it  is  possible  to  persuade  a  man 
that  is  stark  dead  to  be  alive  again.  No ;  it  is  a 
living,  active  principle,  wonderfully  produced  and 
created  in  the  heart  by  the  almighty  working  of 
God's  Spirit;  and  which  does  as  really  move  and 
act  a  man  in  the  course  of  his  spiritual  Ufe,  as  his 
very  soul  does  in  the  course  of  his  natural.  And 
this  is  that  fiaith  by  which  we  stand ;  and  if  ever  we 
are  supported  against  the  terrible  assaults  of  our  spi- 
ritual adversary,  this  must  be  our  supporter. 

In  the  words  we  have  these  two  things  consider- 
able. 

I.  Something  supposed ;  which  is,  that  believers 
will  be  encountered  and  assaulted  in  their  spiritual 
course. 

II.  Something  expressed ;  whidi  is,  that  it  is  faith 
alone  that  in  such  encounters  does  or  can  make  them 
victorious. 

'  I.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  the  thing  sup- 
posed. The  words  of  the  text  are  a  manifest  aSu- 
sion  to  a  person  assaulted  or  combated  by  an  enemy. 
From  which  the  Spirit  of  Ood  in  scripture  frequent- 
ly borrows  metaphors,  by  which  to  express  to  us  the 
condition  of  a  Christian  in  this  world.  Sometimes 
setting  it  out  by  wrestlings  as  in  Ephes.  vi.  12;  We 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  hut  against 
principalities  and  powers.  Sometimes  by  warring^ 
as  in  2  Cor.  x.  4;  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal.  And  sometimes  by  striving,  as  in  Heb. 
xii.  4;  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striv^ 
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ing^  against  sin.  But  still  it  describes  a  believer's 
life  in  some  word  or  other,  importing  contest  or  op- 
position. 

Now  in  every  such  contest  or  combat,  there  are 
three  things  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  persons  engaged  in  it. 

S.  The  thing  contended  for  hj  it. 

3.  And  lastly,  the  means  and  ways,  by  which  it  is 
managed,  and  carried  on. 

Of  each  of  which  in  their  order ;  and, 

1.  For  the  persons  engaged  in  this  conflict ;  they 
are  such,  whose  hatred  of  one  another  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  world  itself,  as  being  founded  in  that 
primitive  enmity  j^wnlby  Grod  himself  between  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  in 
Gen.  iii.  15.  The  Devil's  hatred  of  us  bears  dat^ 
with  our  very  being,  and  his  opposition  is  as  early  as 
his  hatred ;  for  it  is  of  too  active  a  virulence  to  lie 
still  and  dormant,  without  putting  forth  itself  in  all 
the  actings  of  a  mischievous  hostility.  The  Devil 
hates  us  enough  as  men,  but  much  more  as  believers ; 
he  maligns  us  for  the  privileges  of  our  creation,  but 
much  more  for  the  mercies  of  our  redemption :  and 
as  soon  as  ever  we  list  ourselves  in  the  service  of  the 
great  captain  of  our  salvation,  he  bids  present  de- 
fiance to  us,  and  proclaims  perpetual  war  against  us ; 
which  he  will  never  be  wanting  to  carry  on  with  all 
the  force,  art,  and  industry,  that  malice,  bounded 
within  the  limits  of  created  power,  can  reach  unto. 

None,  that  gives  up  his  name  to  Christianity, 
must  think  that  he  enters  upon  a  state  of  ease,  soft- 
ness, and  fruition.  For  though  it  is  called  indeed 
(he  way  jof  peace,  yet  it  is  of  peace  only  in  another 
world,  or  of  peace  with   God  and   our  own   con- 
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sciences ;  but  of  incessant  war  with  the  DeTil,  who 
will  always  have  power  enough  to  trouble  and  dis« 
compose  even  those  whom  he  cannot  destroy ;  and 
to  bruise  our  heeU  though  he  gets  a  broken  head  for 
his  pains. 

We  see,  then,  who  the  persons  are,  concerned  in 
this  spiritual  combat ;  namdy,  believers  on  the  one 
side ;  that  is,  persons  truly  sanctified  and  justified, 
and  consequently  in  a  state  of  grace  and  favour  with 
God ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind,  the  tempter,  with  all  his  hellish  retinue, 
all  the  powers  of  darkness  (as  it  were)  drawn  out 
into  battalia,  and  headed  by  him,  to  defy  the  armies 
of  the  living  God.  It  follows  now,  that  we  see  what 
is  the  thing  designed  and  contended  for  by  him,  in 
the  assault  he  makes  upon  believers,  which  is  the 
second  thing  here  to  be  considered.  And  it  is,  in 
short,  to  cast  them  down  from  that  state  of  hap- 
pioess  in  which  he  finds  them;  which  happiness 
consbting  partly  in  God's  image,  which  is  holiness, 
and  partly  in  an  interest  in  God's  favour,  which 
indeed  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  loss 
of  one  naturally  drawing  after  it .  the  loss  of  the 
other;  therefore  the  Devil  does  the  utmost  he  is 
able,  wholly  to  divest  the  soul  of  both. 

1.  And  first,  he  designs  to  cast  believers  down 
from  that  purity  and  sanctity  of  life,  that  the  Spirit 
of  regeneration  has  wrought  them  up  to :  fw  the 
Devil,  having  lost  all  holiness  himself,  perfectly  ab- 
hors it  in  all  others.  A  pious  person  is  an  eyesore 
to  him ;  and  to  be  holy  is  to  begin  lus  bell  here 
upon  earth,  and  to  torment  him  before  his  time. 

As  he  was  the  first  and  grand  apostate  from  God, 
so  he  is  restless  and  indefiitigable  to  propagate  that 
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apostasy  and  rebellion  amongst  mankind,  and  to 
draw  them  into  a  confederacy  against  their  Maker. 
He  IS  said  to  have  been  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning;  and  chiefly  does  he  attempt  the 
murder  of  souls,  by  making  them  like  himself.  And 
so  intent  is  he  upon  his  cursed  game,  that  he  will 
compass  sea  and  land,  tempt  and  entice  night  and 
day,  use  both  ^  force  and  art  to  debauch  and  deface 
God's  image  in  the  soul,  to  i^b  it  of  its  innocence ; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  plunge  it  into  all  kind  of  filth, 
folly,  and  impurity.  It  is  his  business,  for  the 
labour  he  employs  about  it ;  and  his  recreation,  for 
the  pleasure  he  takes  in  it:  for  every  upright  and 
virtuous  person  is  a  reproach  to  him,  and  upbraids 
him  with  the  loss  of  that,  which  he  was  so  much 
concerned  to  have  preserved  entire.  Holiness  carries 
its  beauty  with  it ;  and  there  are  none  that  malign 
and  envy  the  beautiful  so  much  as  those  that  are 
deformed:  but  sin  has  left  upon  the  Devil  a  spi- 
ritual deformity,  greater  and  more  offensive  than 
any  bodily  deformity  whatsoever. 

3.  The  Devil  designs  to  cast  believers  down  from 
their  interest  in  the  divine  favour.  After  the  angels 
were  fallen  from  heaven,  the  door  was  presently, 
without  either  delay  or  pity,  shut  upon  them :  nor 
was  there  any  reserve  of  mercy,  to  recover  them  to 
their  lost  estate.  Whereupon  their  envy  and  malice 
were  inflamed  against  the  sons  of  men,  whom  Grod 
treated  upon  gentler  terms,  not  taking  them  upon 
the  first  advantage;  but  allowing  them  means  of 
pardon  and  restitution,  and  so  cancelling  the  hand^ 
writing  that  stood  against  them^  by  reason  of  the 
law.  He  spread  open  the  arms  of  an  evangelical 
and  better  covenant  to  receive  them. 

VOL.  V.  X 
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No  wonder,  therefore*  i£  the  Qeyll  ^ttif^  to  east 
the  soul  from  that  pitch  of  happiness  whidi  lie  finds 
denied  to  himself.  And  if  he  gmdgds  to  se^  soen  so 
much  superior  to  him  in  the  felidty  of  thar  estate, 
whom  he  knows  to  be  so  mach  inferior  to  himsdf  in 
the  perfection  of  their  nature ;  no  wonder,  I  a^,  if 
the  pride  of  Lucifer  disdains  to  see  poor  men  ascend 
to  that  from  which  he  fell,  and  so  would  lay  them  in 
the  dust  again,  from  whence  they  were  first  took. 
The  Devil  would  make  us  God's  enemies  by  sinning, 
that  so  God  may  be  our  enemy  in  punishing:  For 
the  thing  that  he  so  earnestly  drives  at,  is  to  sow  an. 
immortal  enimty  between  God  and  an  immortal 
soul,  and  to  embroil  the  wh<^e  creation  in  a  war 
against  heavai. 

The  divine  grace,  he  knows,  is  a  thing  never  to 
be  asfHred  to  by  him;  the  everlasting  gates  are 
made  fiist  against  him ;  and  therefore  he  would  give 
himself  that  fantastic  pleasure,  at  least  of  having 
company  in  the  same  condemnation,  and  conse- 
quently of  getting  the  whole  race  of  mankind  ex- 
cluded and  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  that,  of 
which  he  himself  has  no  hope.  He  would  gratify 
his  envy  and  his  implacable  virulence,  by  feedii^ 
upon  the  s^ht  of  others'  misery,  and  solacing  himadf 
with  the  despair  and  wretchedness  of  unpardoned 
sinners.  He  would  have  others  hate  God  as  much 
as  he  does,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  be  as  much 
hated  by  him. 

For,  believe  it,  how  little  soever  men  may  vahie 
the  grace,  mercies,  and  forbearances  of  the  gospdl; 
yet  the  Devil,  who  knows  the  worth  of  them,  by 
wanting  them,  would  never  be  so  much  c<mceraed 
to  bereave  us  of  the  benefit  of  them,  did  he  not 
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j«l%e  it  infinite  and  mvaluaUe.  For  can  we  think 
that  he  wouU  |)^  so  intent  and  busy,  use  so  many 
arts  and  stratagems,  only  to  rob  us  of  a  toy  ?  No, 
surdy ;  we  nmy  lekm  the  greatntess  of  the  prize, 
tann  the  labour  used  to  compass  and  obtain  it.  The 
§at€/ia  of<}od  is  the  very  life  of  the  creature;  and  if 
the  Devil  can  but  prevail  with  a  man  to  sm  hhnself 
out  cif  it,  he  prevails  widi  him  to  cut  his  own  tiiroat, 
itnd  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  hlood  of  his  own 
tool. 

8.  I  come  no^  to  the  third  thing  considerable  in 
this  spiritual  combat,  which  are  the  ways  and  means 
by  wfaidi  it  is  managed  and  carried  on. 

I  shall  mention  four. 

(1.)  The  Devil's  own  immediate  suggestions.  The 
Devil,  being  a  spirit,  can  operate  upon  the  mind 
and  the  imagination,  raising  in  it  evil  thoughts,  and 
frequently  fttthy  desires,  by  the  representation  of  ob- 
jects suitaUe  to  our  beloved  and  most  predominant 
affections.  And  this  course  of  working  is  so  subtle,. 
Imd  witiial  so  efficacious,  that  he  can  slide  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  without  any  resistance,  or  indeed  any 
observation.  Thus  he  is  said  to  hhvejilled  the  hearts 
t^  Ananias  and  SapphiriL,  Acts  v.  3,  and  to  have 
entered  into  Judas^  John  xiii.  87.  All  which  was 
done  by  the  wicked  thoughts  he  injected  into  the 
mindlB  of  those  wretched  persons.  The  Devil  is 
often  at  work  within  us,  when  we  know  it  not ;  and 
secretly-  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  our 
pelu»  with  God,  planting  his  engines,  and  laying  his 
trains,  to  fetch  down  all  that  spiritual  building  that 
the  Hdy  Ohost  has  reared  up  within  us.  He  creeps 
into  onr  bosoms,  and  lodges  himself  in  our  very 
hearts,  fadbre  we  can  so  much  as  spy  out  his  mo- 
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tions ;  and  then  he  is  tampering  with  our  thought^ 
desires,  and  particular  inclinations,  before  we  are 
aware  that  our  adversary  is  near  us,  cfr  any  thing 
designed  against  us :  upon  which  account,  he  is 
such  an  enemy  as  will  certainly  gain  an  entrance; 
and  therefore  it  must  be  our  care,  that  he  completes 
it  not  with  a  conquest. 

(S.)  The  second  means,  by  which  the  Devil  as- 
saults a  man,  is  by  the  infidelity  of  his  own  heart.  A 
quality  that,  of  all  others,  does  his  work  the  most 
compendiously  and  the  most  effectually.  It  was 
the  engine  by  which  bespattered  down\that  goodly 
fabric  of  the  divine  image  in  our  first  parents ;  and 
wheresoever  he  can  fix  this  instrument,  like  another 
Archimedes,  he  will  turn  about  the  woild,  and 
make  every  one  of  his  assaults  against  the  souls  of 
m^i  successful  and  victorious. 

This  is  such  a  thing,  as  was  even  able  to  counter-* 
work  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and,  as  it  were,  to  Hnd 
those  hands  of  omnipotence  by  which  he  wrought 
his  Hughty  wonders.  For  in  Matt.  xiii.  58,  it  is  said 
of  our  Savioui-'s  countrymen,  that  he  could  do  no 
mighty  work  amongst  them,  because  of  their  un^ 
belief.  It  is  a  thing  that  seems  to  keep  possession 
for  Satan  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  firustrate  all 
addresses  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  them :  for  if  men  can 
but  once  arrive  to  that  pitch  of  desperate  impiety,  as 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  divine  oracles,  and  to  dis^ 
believe  the  words  of  veracity  itself,  what  can  pos« 
sibly  work  upon  them,  while  they  are  under  the 
power  of  such  a  persuasion  ?  there  being  no  oHning 
at  the  will  and  the  affections,  but  through  the  un« 
derstanding ;  nor  any  prevailii^  upon  those,  without 
first  convincing  of  this.    And  surely,  if  the  under^ 
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can  hold  out  against  the  commanding  au- 
thority of  divine  and  infallible  troths,  it  may  well 
defy  the  impression  of  all  other  arguments  whatso- 
ever. 

The  Devil  was  to  induce  Eve  to  eat  the  apple, 
against  Ood's  express  prohibition,  guarded  and  con- 
firmed by  a  severe  threatening :  an  hard  task,  one 
would  think,  to  undertake  to  bring  a  person,  both  in- 
nocent and  very  knowing,  to  such  an  horrid  prevari- 
cation, and  to  eat  the  forULdden  fruit,  though  served 
up  to  her  with  certain  death;  Gen.  ii.  17»  In  the  day 
Ikat  tkau  eate^  thereof,  thou  shalt  eurefy  die.  And 
questionless  the  tempter  could  never  have  succeeded 
in  such  an  unlikely  attempt,  had  not  unbelief  cut  the 
way  before  him :  for  as  soon  as  he  brought  her  to 
disbelieve  that  severe  word  of  God,  and  to  be  per- 
suaded that  she  should  not  surely  die,  and  therdiiy, 
in  effect,  to  give  the  Ue  to  an  infinite  truth,  the  De^ 
vil's  work  was  then  done;  for  thereupon  she  pre- 
sently takes  the  fated  morsel,  and  eats  death  and 
confusion,  both  to  herself  and  her  whole  posterity. 

3.  The  third  means  by  which  the  Devil  assaults 
and  combats  the  soul,  is  by  the  alluring  vanities  of 
the  world.  Look  over  the  whole  universe,  and  you 
will  find  it  to  be  the  Devil's  grand  and  plentiful  ma«- 
gazine ;  there  being  scarce  any  thing  in  it,  but  what 
he  sometimes  uses  either  as  a  weapon  or  a  snare : 
the  whole  way  and  course  of  it  being  a  professM  en- 
mity and  opposition  to  God ;  so  that  he  that  loves 
one  cannot  jxissibly  love  the  other,  James  iv.  4. 

While  we  live  in  the  world,  we  walk  upon  traps 
and  pit&lls,  and  such  things  as  have  a  strange  and 
peculiar  energy  to  work  our  destruction.  Even  the 
most  beautiful  and  desirable  things  of  it  are  deadly 
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and  pemiciom ;  nay,  so  -much  the  mone  deadl)r»  fa^ 
how  ninch  the  more  desiraUe.  Like  a  aepuldiTe^  it 
is  still  a  devouring  and  a  consuming  thing,  for  all  lis 
paint  and  varnish,  its  stately  and  fair  appearaaca 
For  see  how  the  world  first  entan^es,  aud  then  kills 
such  as  come  within  the  cos^mbs  of  its  mortal  ost 
braces! 

One  man  is  taken  with  the  riches  of  it,  whidi  he 
pursues,  follows,  and  at  last  worships,  till  he  has  even 
made  his  gain  his  god ;  bat  at  length  he  finds,  that  his 
god  deserts  him,  and  leaves  him  in  the  hfmd  of  the  Dei- 
vil.  Another  has  his  eyeadazzled  with  the  glories  and 
gUstering  honours  of  the  worid ;  and  being  mad  upon 
them,  lists  himself  a  servant  of  the  Devil  in  the  prac- 
tice of  all  baseness  imairinable,  that  so  he  may  at 
length  rise  by  bim  and  like  him ;  not  consideimg 
that  the  Devil  cwries  the  aspiring  wretch  up  to  suc^ 
a  pinnacle,  only  that  he  may  persuade  bim  to  thitiw 
faimsdf  thence  down  headlong.  Another  man  is 
catched  and  inveigled  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  so  suffers  himself  to  be  carried  away 
with  that  general  torrent  of  voluptuousness  that 
runs  violently,  and  drowns  certainly.  He  first  makes 
himself  a  swine,  and  then  the  Devil  enters  into  faim, 
and  hurries  him  into  the  gulph  of  eternal  perdkioD. 

And  if  the  world  cannot  get  that  hold  of  a  man, 
as  to  captivate  him  into  a  slavish  pursuit  either  of 
the  riches,  honours,  or  pleasures  of  it ;  yet  the  very 
custom,  the  compliance,  and  fashion  of  it,  insensifafy 
cools,  and  at  length  fireezes  up  that  ardent  prindfie 
of  love  to  God  and  holiness,  that  should  animate  and 
bear  up  the  soul  in  the  ways  of  duty.  Nay,  the  very 
wisdom  of  the  world  (which  is  the  bert  part  of  that 
bad  thing)  pollutes  and  iteflours  the  beast. 
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brings  it  under  the  power,  of  principles  directly  con- 
trary to  the  very  spirit  and  design  of  rel^icm :  and 
a  man  shall  pass  for  a  wise  man  and  a  poKtidan, 
when,  with  much  artifice  and  subtiltyi  he  is  onlj 
\spinning  the  thread\>f  his  own  destraction.  Which 
being  so,  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  Christ  bids  his 
disciples  be  of  good  cheer,  for  this  very  one  thing, 
that  he  had  overcome  Me  world,  John  xvi.  3S,  that 
great  and  mighty  adversary,  and,  as  it  were,  under 
the  Devil  himself,  the  general  of  all  his  forces.  For 
it  is  the  custom,  the  garb,  and  fhshion  of  the  world, 
tiiat  credits,  and  strengthens,  and  in  a  manner  leads 
on  all  those  sins  by  which  the  Devil  fights  against 
the  souk  of  men. 

4.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  Devil  assaults  and  en^ 
counters  men  by  the  help  of  their  own  lusts  and  cchn- 
ruptions.  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil,  are 
those  three  formidaUe  enemies,  that  we  stand  jointly 
engaged  against  by  our  very  baptism.  Our  own  bo- 
dies are  armed  against  our  souls ;  for  the  scriptures 
tell  us,  that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  war  against  the 
soul,  or  spirit.  So  that  it  may  be  said,  that  a  man's 
enemies  are  not  only  those  of  his  own  house,  but 
alsa  of  his  own  flesh ;  not  only  of  the  house  he  lives 
in,  but  also  of  the  house  he  cames  about  him : 
aaad  surely  a  bosora^nemy  must  needs  be  as  great  a 
mischief,  as  a  bosom-friend  is  a  blessng.  The  body 
of  sin  and  lust  that  dwells  within  us  is  an  adversary 
that  wiU  be  dways  anno3ring  us,  a  domestic  tempter, 
always  at  our  elbow^to  seduce,  and  thereby  to  ruin 
us^ 

So  that  which  way  soever  we  cast  our  thoughts, 
we  shall  find  enemies  ready  to  attack  us  in  all  our 
'Spiritual  concerns.    For  if  we  consider  the  invisible 
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world,  there  is  the  Devil  and  his  legions  embattled 
against  us ;  if  we  look  abroad  upon  things  visible^ 
there  the  whole  world  stands  engaged  in  the  same 
quarrel ;  and  if  we  look  yet  Airther  into  the  lesser 
world,  ourselves,  there  we  shall  find  our  bodies  fur- 
nishing out  weapons  of  unrighteousness  for  the  same 
war;  and  lastly,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  our  own 
hearts,  we  shall  find  them  full  of  treachery  and 
infidelity ;  so  that  we  have  cause  to  cry  out.  Who 
shall  deliver  us  from  such  potent  enemies,  and  espe- 
cially from  our  own  selves  ?  How  shall  we  be  able 
to  bear  up  against  such  an  unequal,  such  an  over- 
powering force  ?  Surely  it  can  be  no  ordinaiy  assist- 
ance that  can  bring  us  off  from  such  opposition  clear 
and  victorious.  And  if  the  strong  man  be  overcome, 
it  must  needs  be  by  some  other  that  is  stronger  than 
himself. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general  head  pro- 
posed from  the  words ;  namely,  the  thing  implied  or 
supposed  in  them;  which  was,  that  believers  should  be 
encountered  aqd  assaulted  in  their  spiritual  course. 

But  now,  as  all  kind  of  opposition  or  assault  in- 
cludes in  the  very  nature  of  it  an  endeavour  in  the 
assailant  to  conquer  and  cast  down  the  person  as- 
sailed by  him  from  his  present  station,  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  discoursing  of;  so,  in  the  second 
place,  it  implies  also  an  endeavour  in  the  person  as- 
saulted to  maintain  and  make  good  that  his  station 
against  all  the  force  and  opposition  of  ids  adversary. 

And  be  that  is  so  victorious  as  to  keep  his  ground* 
maugre  all  such  encounters,  is  said  to  stand  in  the 
day  of  battle;  which  is  a  word  expressing  the  pos- 
ture of  a  combatant  defending  himself  with  suc- 
cess :  Ephes.  vi.  13,  TaJte  unto  you  the  whole  ofr 
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numr  qf-Qod,  that  ye  may  he  able  to  withstand  in 
ike  evil  day^  and  having  done  all,  to  stand.  So  that 
by  standing  is  here  signified  to  us  a  man's  preserving 
himself  in  that  estate,  from  which  his  adversary  con* 
tends  by  all  means  possible  to  throw  him  down. 

It  remains  therefore  now,  that  we  shew  how  and 
by  what  means  this  is  to  be  effected ;  and  the  text 
teUs  us,  that  it  must  be  by  faith ;  byjaith  ye  stand : 
which  introduces  the 

Second  general  head  proposed,  which  is  the  thing 
positively  expressed  in  the  words ;  namely,  that  in 
all  these  spiritual  assaults  made  against  believers  by 
their  implacable  enemy,  it  is  faith  alone  that  does 
or  can  render  them  victorious. 

For  the  making  out  of  which,  I  shall  shew, 

1.  In  what  condition  man  is,  considered  according  to 
his  mere  natural  estate,  and  void  of  the  grace  of  faith. 

2.  What  advantages  and  helps  faith  gives  believers^ 
for  the  conquering  of  all  that  opposition  that  shall 
be  made  against  them  by  their  spiritual  enemy. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  the  condition  that 
man  is  in,  considered  according  to  his  natural  estate^ 
and  void  of  the  grace  of  faith ;  which,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  bad  and  deplorable  enough :  and  to  prove  it 
80,  there  needs  no  other  argument  than  this,  that  if 
bare  nature,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  were  not  infi* 
nitely  insufficient  to  work  out  its  own  recovery,  the 
divine  grace  would  never  have  put  itself  to  the  ex- 
pense of  little  less  than  a  miracle,  to  work  in  it  such 
qualifications  as  may  in  some  measure  enable  it  to 
acquit  itself  in  the  keeping  of  6od*s  commands.  For 
^o  very  strong  is  the  sway  and  bias  of  nature  to  con^ 
trary  courses,  that  if  those  inclinations  were  not  con- 
faroUed  and  overpowered  by  some  superior  principle. 
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it  waukU  notwkhfitanding  all  instructions  apd  ex«- 
hortations  to  the  ways  of  duty,  of  itsdf  roll  back  and 
rdapae  into  a  state  of  sin»  even  witfaoitt  any  sdicH* 
ation  £rom  Satan  or  the  wodd:  ^  a  stone»  if  we  quit 
our  hold  of  it^  will  of  itself,  without  any  fiirth w  im^ 
pulse»  fall  down  to  its  centre  fast  enongh.  Nothing 
can  hinder  the  workings  of  nature,  hut  something 
that  shall  be  of  more  force  than  nature.  But  while 
a  man  is  destitute  of  faith,  what  ftnrces  can  he  ratty 
up  against  the  workings  of  so  quick  and  vigorous  a 
principle  as  his  own  corruption  ?  Wfll  he  expose  his 
imperfisct  good  desires,  his  &dmg  r^K^tums,  his 
good  duties  and  self-righteousness  ?  Alas !  nature 
will  quickly  break  through  all  such  puny  resistancea 
These  are  all  like  the  cords  upon  Samson  ;  they  seem 
to  bind  him  indeed  while  he  lies  still ;  but  when  the 
strong  man  bestirs  himself  then  presently  they  break: 
all  the  forces  that  reason  or  natural  conscience  can 
raise,  fly  before  a  temptation.  All  good  purposes, 
made  in  the  strength  of  human  wisdom  and  bare 
morality,  vanish,  when  a  pleasing  sin  ofifers  and  pre-* 
salts  itself  to  a  lively  appetite. 

It  is  with  the  body  of  sin  as  with  our  natund 
body,  which,  if  there  be  strength  of  nature,  wittby  de- 
grees work  out  all  those  obstructions  that  grieve  or 
offend  it.  So  strength  of  natural  corruption  will  of 
itself  gradually  work  off  ail  those  convictions  Uiat 
restr^ip  it 

Nay,  after  it  has  been  in  some  measure  htaipered 
apd  oppressed  by  those  convincing  works^it  will  tlM9y 
upon,  the  least  recovery  of  itself,  act  so  much  the 
more  strongly  against  them ;  it  being  the  property 
of  a^y  active  principle,  whensoe^fer  it  is  c^iposed, 
then  to  exfict  its  strongest  actions  in  oEder  to£fc8  09m 
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preservation  and  defence.  T&wxj  ooavictioii  ot:  aeri- 
0118  thought,  cast  iutd  the  soul  by  the  ward^  idll  op- 
pose the  corrupt  workings  of  nature ;  which,  finding 
itself  so  opposed^  will  endeavour  to  rescue  and  calieve 
itself  hj  a  greater  vehemence  of  acting:. 

So  that,  till  a  tkwouf^  dhiaiige  pass  iq>on  our  sbfid 

nature,  in  the  renovatbn  of  all  its  powers,  faculties^ 

and  indinaticms,  the  soul  remains  as  weak  and  naked 

as  it  first  came  into  the  world,  without  either  sizength 

or  weapons  to  defend  itself;  and  when  an  alluring 

temptation  comes  in  its  way,  it  will  run  with  fiuj 

through  all  its  convictions  to  embrace  it,  and  is  no 

more  able  to  abstain  from  it,  than  an  hungry  wolf  to 

forbear  his  prey.    Nature  ha&  corruption  enough  to 

be  its  own  tempter ;  and  if  want  of  grace  leaves  the 

door  of  the  heart  unguarded  or  open,  sin  needs  no 

other  invitation  to  enter :  nor  has.  the  soul  only,  while 

unrenewed  by  f^ith,  a  readiness  and  propensity  to 

sin,  but  also  a  cursed  suitableness  to  and  compliance 

with  every  thing  that  may  any  ways  induce  it  to  sin : 

ao  that,  in  this  forlorn,  fiutUess  condition,  it  is  like  a 

city,  about  which  there  is  an  army  besieging  it,  and 

within  which  there  is  treachery  betraying  it,  and  no 

arms  to  defend  it.    And  thus  much  for  the  first  way 

of  proving  that  it  is  faith  alone  that  can  render  a 

mto  victorious  in  his  conflicts  with  his  spiritual  adr 

^ersaries ;  namely,  by  shewing  his  depk>rable  weakr 

ness  and  insufficiency  to  deal  with  such  opponsntSi, 

while  considered  in  Ms  natural  estate,  and  void'  of 

ftttb. 

.  The  other  way  of  pcoving  the  same  assertion  is,  by 
Acrantag  what  advantages  and  helps  £iith  gives  be- 
lievers for  the  cdnqaest  of  these  their  ^ititual  ene^ 
(Bsies. 
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I  shall  menticm  three. 

I.  It  gives  them  a  real  union  with  Christ;  con- 
cerning which  we  must  know,  that  as  the  union  of 
the  soul  to  the  body  is  the  cause  of  life  natural,  so 
the  union  of  Christ  to  the  soul  is  the  fountain  of  life 
spirituaL    Christ  being  to  the  soul  like  armour,  he 
^  \then  only  defends  it,  when  he  is  dose  united  to  it» 
And  that  such  a  nearness  to  him  will  afford  us  sudi 
protection  from  him,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
those  things,  by  which  this  union  between  him  and 
believers  is  expressed.  In  John  xv.  1, 2,  Christ  com- 
pares himself  to   the  vine^  and  believers  to  tie 
branches.    And  in  Coloss.  i.  18,  he  is  compared  to 
the  heady  and  believers  to  the  members.  Where  we 
see,  that  as  long  as  the  branch  continues  united  to 
the  vine,  it  receives  both  life  and  sap  from  it,  where* 
by  it  is  enabled  to  fructify  and  flourish ;  and  so  long 
as  the  members  preserve  their  conjunction  with  the 
head,  they  derive  from  thence  spirit  and  motion, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  preserve  themsdvea. 
But  let  there  be  a  separation  or  disjunction  between 
either  of  these,  and  then  presently  the  branch  wi- 
thers and  dies,  and  the  members  putrefy  and  rot,  and 
at  length  pass  into  a  total  corruption.    And  just  so 
it  is  with  Christ  and  believers;  through  him  strength^ 
^ning  them,  they  can  do  aU  things ;  Philip,  iv.  ISw 
And  on  the  other  side,  without  him  they  can  do  w^ 
thing;  John  xv.  4.  It  is  from  his  frdness,  that  life  and 
strength  flows  in  upon  every  part  and  portion  of  his 
mystical  body.  And  as  our  union  to  him  is  the  great 
conduct  by  which  all  this  is  conveyed  to  us,  so  iaitii  is 
the  cause  of  this  union.  Faith  ties  the  conjugal  kno^  ^ 
and  is  that  uniting  principle,  that,  like  a  great  nwve 
or  string,  fastens  us  to  our  spiritual  head,  and  so 
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vaakea  us  partake  of  all  its  entiveniiig  and  sapporttng 
influences. 

ArbAotle  obsenres,  that  imion  is  never  perfect  be* 
tween  complete  natures  of  a  different  kind.  But  now 
it  is  £Edth  alone  that  denominates  and  makes  us  new 
creatures ;  and  consequently  gives  us  a  spiritual  cog*- 
nation  with  Christ,  without  which  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  united  to  him,  than  for  the  dcjiad  to 
incorporate  with  the  Uving,  for  darkness  to  hold 
communion  with  light,  or  hell  with  heaven. 

In  short,  the  result  of  all  is  this :  want- of  a  true 
and  lively  faith  in  Christ  speaks  want  of  union  to 
him;  and  want  of  union  to  him  speaks  want  of  in« 
iBuence  from  him ;  without  which  no  sin  can  be  real- 
ly opposed,  much  less  overcome.  It  is  from  Christ, 
and  from  Christ  alone,  that  there  must  issue  forth 
strength  for  the  subduing  of  our  corruptions ;  from 
him  alone  that  there  must  come  an  healing  virtue  for 
the  stanching  of  this  bloody  issue  of  sin,  or,  in  spite 
of  all  our  plasterings  and  dressings  of  it,  it  will  prove 
incurable :  it  is  from  him  that  there  must  come  a 
continual  supply  of  assisting  grace,  to  support  and 
bear  us  up  in  a  course  of  evangelical  obedience ;  and 
without  this,  miserable  experience  will  convince  us 
that  we  are  not  able  to  stand. 

2.  Faith  helps  believers  in  the  conquest  of  theii* 
spiritual  enemies,  by  engaging  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  on  their  behalf;  without  whose  special  influ- 
ence it  is  impossible  for  the  soul  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  ways  of  duty  effectually,  or  to  oppose  any  sin 
with  success ;  for  still  we  find  all  ascribed  to  this. 
It  is  through  the  Spirit  that  the  deeds  of  the  flesh 
are  to  he  mortifledj  Rom.  viii.  13 ;  and  it  is  the  Spi^ 
rit  that  worketh  in  us,  Phil.  ii.  13.     Nothing  but 
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the  Sjpirit  of  God,  Imng,  seagniog^  and  tioDqvenng  in 
the  heart,  can  repulse,  and  beat  back  our.great  ad- 
vfts^rf.  That  <q;>pbsitiaB  that  is  from  withoot,  must 
be  i^esUted  aad  kept  out  b^  some  Knng,  tioi^faty  prin* 
ople  residing  within  us:  but  if  the  heart  of  miua  bad 
of  itself  my  thii^  to  secure  it  against  the  asraults  of 
sin  and  the  tempter,  Christ  would  have  savedhiiii- 
neii  the  labour  both  of  purchasing  and  of  sending  the 
Spirit.  But  he  well  knew  our  weakness,  our  ex- 
ceeding  great  aud  depk>raUe  weakness ;  how  unaMe 
naturally  we  are  but  to  see  the  fiJae  and  alluring 
fruit  of  sin,  aod  not  to  desire  it ;  to  desire  it,  and  not 
to  taste  it.  How  ready  we  always  are  to  admit  of  a 
temptation,  though  offered,  by  the  Devil ;  to  eat  the 
apple,  though  presented  by  a  serpent.  And  there 
are  some  temptations  so  strong,  contrived  with  so 
much  hellish  art,  tendered  with  such  particular  ad- 
vantage to  the  acceptance  of  a  ootrupt  heart,  and 
withal  pressed  with  such  importunity,  that  ncfthing 
but  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  can  keep  them  off; 
nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  Qoi  himself  am  hinder 
them  from  fastenmg  upon,  and  prevailing  over,  die 
soul. 

From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  heart  must 
be  borne  up  and  acted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  ne- 
cessity  fall  away.  Every  man  naturally  moves  that 
way  that  the  temptation  moves ;  and  if  he  goes  a 
contrary  way,  he  must  needs  do  it,  not  as  he  is  led 
by  himself,  but  by  another.  As  in  the  motion  of  the 
celestial  orbs,  when  we  see  the  inferior  ones  matched 
about  with  a  motion  contrary  to  their  own  pMper 
motion,  we  collect  thence,  that  they  are  moved  by  a 
superior. 

This  is  most  .certain,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
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man  that  goes,  to  ordw  his  goiogs,  but  he  must  hftve 
a  conduct.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  foil  the 
tempter ;  but  it  is  Gk)d  himself  that  must  bruise  Sa- 
tan under  our  feet :  it  is  not  in  the  tender  herb  to 
keep  itsdf  from  withering,  «nd  being  blasted ;  but  in 
the  careful  hand  that  covers  and  protects  it.  When 
God  bid  the  children  of  Isradl  go  and  possess  Canaan, 
he  told  them,  that  \^e  would  send  hit  angel  before 
lliem,  and  drive  out  their  enemies^  In  like  manner 
we  go  forth  i^ainst  a  temptation ;  but  Christ  must 
send  his  Spirit  before  us  to  subdue  it,  or  we  shall 
certainly  fall  and  perish  by  it.  And  as  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  must  do  all  this  for  us»  so  it  is  faith  alone  that 
entitles  us  to  his  assistance,  as  an  effect  and  conse- 
quent of  that  mterest  that  it  first  gives  us  in  Christ. 
The  Spirit  never  assists  but  where  he  dwdls ;  and 
still  it  is  faith  that  makes  the  soul,  as  wdl  as  the 
body,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

S.  And  lastly,  faith  helps  believers  in  the  conquest 
of  their  spiritual  enemies,  by  giving  them  both  a  title 
to,  and  a  power  efi^ually  to  apply  God's  promises. 
We  all  (as  has  been  shewn)  stand  eng^ed  in  a  spi* 
ritual  warfare,  and  strength  we  have  none,  but  what 
we  fetch  from  God.  God  conveys  none  but  through 
Christ :  whatsoever  Christ  gives  is  by  the  Spirit;  and 
the  Spirit  works  by  the  promises,  putting  those  wea« 
pons  into  our  hands ;  and  faith  is  prqp^ly  that  spi* 
_jdtufil  hand  into  which  they  are  put.  Eyery  promise 
is  indeed  a  spring  of  living  water ;  but  it  is  water  in 
a  Well,  and  faith  is  the  bucket  that  must  fetch  it  up 
both  for  our  use  and  comfort.  There  is  enough  in 
every  promise,  if  apprehended  by  a  lively  faith,  to 
enable  any  intelligent  nature  to  defy  and  look  all  the 
powers  of  hell  in  the  face.     That  one  promise.  Re- 
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vel.  ii.  10,  Be  thou  faithful  unto  deaths  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life ^  is  enough  to  render  the 
strongest  assault  of  the  Devil  vain  and  ineffectual, 
and  the  most  alluring  temptation  flat  and  insipid ;  if 
so  be  faith  takes  in  the  truth  of  it  by  a  firm  persua- 
sion. 

For  God  having  so  framed  the  nature  of  man,  that 
every  one  of  his  actions  is  the  prosecution  of  some^ 
thing  first  desired;  and  since  nothing  moves  desire, 
but  so  far  as  it  is  apprehended  good  and  beneficial ; 
it  follows,  that  since  the  Devil  has  engaged  our  ac- 
tioDs  and  desires  in  his  service  by  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  the  world,  and  such  other  things  as  affect 
the  sense ;  if  ever  those  desires  be  took  off  from 
thence,  and  pitched  upon  the  service  of  God,  it  must 
be  by  proposing  to  them  some  greater  good,  obtain- 
able in  such  a  course,  than  can  be  had  in  the  other : 
and  greater  good  there  seems  to  be  none,  but  heaven 
and  immortality.  Which  things  falling  not  under  the 
apprehension  of  sense,  but  only  being  represented  in 
the  divine  promise,  they  are  only  apprehensible  by 
believing,  and  by  that  faith  that  apprehends  the  pro- 
mise :  for  till  I  either  know  or  believe  that  there  id 
an  heaven,  and  a  state  of  immortal  glory,  these  can 
have  no  more  influence  upon  my  practice,  than  if 
there  were  no  such  things  at  all.  So  that  it  is  faith 
that  does,  as  it  were,  realize  and  make  these  things 
as  present  to  a  rational  understanding^  ^as  the  eye 
makes  a  desirable  object  present  to  the  sensb.  Where-^ 
upon,  in  Hebrews  xi.  1,  faith  is,  both  with  great  ele^ 
gance  and  significance,  styled  the  substance  (f  things 
hoped  for  J  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
That  is,  when  we  really  believe  the  certain  event  of 
any  good,  though  it  be  indeed  future,  yet  it  has  as 
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Strong  on  influence  to  move  the  soul,  as  if  it  were 
actudly  present ;  and  though  it  be  indeed  invisible, 
yet  it  does  as  really  affect  a  man's  desires,  as  if  it 
were  placed  before  his  eyes.  So  that  those  heroical 
conquests  obtained  by  the  saints  over  the  Devil  and 
the  world,  and  there  so  fully  described  by  the  apo- 
stle, are  all  attributed  to  the  strength  of  their  faith 
in  the  promises ;  as,  that  they  had  seen  the  pro^ 
mises  afar  qff\  and  were  persuaded  of  them j  and 
embraced  them^  in  the  thirteenth  verse.  And  parti- 
cuhriy  that  glorious  triumph  that  Moses  made  over 
the  proffer  of  all  the  grandeur  of  a  court  and  king- 
dom, is  solely  ascribed  to  the  mighty  efficacy  of  the 
same  faith,  as  the  only  thing  that  could  enable  him 
to  have  respect  to  the  recompence  of  reward^  in  the 
twenty-sixth  verse,  and  even  to  see  him  who  was  in^ 
visible^  in  the  twenty-seventh  verse. 

Thus,  therefore,  does  faith  empower  believers  to 
stand  it  out  against  all  the  fiery  onsets  of  their  spi- 
ritual enemies;  namely,  by  enabling  them  to  see 
better  and  more  desirable  things  in  God's  promises 
to  engage  them  to  obey  his  precepts,  than  any  that 
the  Devil  can  propose  to  them  in  his  temptations  to 
allure  them  to  the  commission  of  sin. 

Wherefore,  it  being  evident,  from  what  has  been 
delivered,  both  that  believers  will  be  fiercely  en- 
countered in  their  spiritual  course,  and  that  faith  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  preserve  and  defend  them  in 
those  encounters,  we  collect  hence  both  the  neces- 
sity and  excellency  of  this  grace ;  for  it  is  this  alone 
that  will  bear  us  victorious  through  all  that  opposi- 
tion, that  would  otherwise  wholly  crush  and  extin- 
guish us.  It  is  this  that  will  set  us  above  all  our 
enemies,  by  setting  us  above  our  own  weaknesses, 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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It  is  this  that  wiU  make  us  more  tham  conquerors; 
and  that  by  canying  us  out  of  ourselvest  and  pitchii^ 
us  upon  Christ.  For  in  aU  these  spiritual  conflicts  it 
will  be  found,  that  he  that  stands  upon  no  other  1^ 
but  his  own»  will  certainly  iall ;  there  being  no  sure 
station  for  poor  sinners  but  in  him,  who  is  the  rock 
of  ages,  and  the  great  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  so 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  those  that  bj  ftith 
rely  upon  him. 

To  whom,  therefore,  he  rendered  and  aeeriied, 
ae  is  most  due^  aU  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Ameo. 
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Psalm  cxlv.  9. 

T^  Lord  is  good  to  all:  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 

all  his  works. 

JtlE  that  undertakes  to  discourse  of  sny  of  €k>d's 
attributes,  must  profess  that\he  undertakes  to  did- 
course  of  that  which  he  does  not  thoroughly  under-^ 
stand,  if  so  be  that  he  understands  himself.  \  For 
how  can  a  finite  comprehend  an  infinite  ?  or  now 
can  any  one  express  what  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 
But  of  all  God's  perfections,  his  mercy  especially  is 
a  theme  so  great,  that  none  but  an  infinite  person 
can  worthily  enlarge  upon  it.  However,  since  God 
is  pleased  to  caU  us  to  the  study  and  contemplation 
of  himself,  we  may,  I  conceive,  without  any  pre-* 
sumption  or  injury  to  his  greatness,  frame  to  our- 
selves the  best  apprehensions  and  discourses,  that 
the  condition  of  our  nature  can  afford  us  of  a  thing, 
of  which  we  have  no  explicit  knowledge. 

Now  mercy,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  God,  may  be  con- 
sidered and  taken  two  ways. 

I.  For  the  principle  itself;  which  is  nothing  else 
but  the  simple,  undivided  nature  of  God,  as  it  does 
manifest  and  cast  abroad  itself,  in  such  and  sikIi 
acts  of  grace  aad  fevour  to  the  creature.  Whidi 
very  same  ess^ice  or  nature,  according  to  diffewnt 
respects,  is  called  wisdom,  justice,  power,  mercy,  Md 
the  like. 

Y  2 
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II.  It  is  taken  for  the  effects  and  actions  flowing 
from  that  principle,  bj  which  it  does  so  manifest  and 
exert  itself. 

Which  also  admit  of  a  distinction  into  two  sorts. 

1.  Such  as  are  general,  and  of  equal  difitision  to 
all. 

2.  Such  as  are  special,  and  peculiarly  relate  to  the 
redemption  and  reparation  of  &llen  man ;  whom  God 
was  pleased  to  choose  and  single  out  from  the  rest  of 
his  works,  as  the  proper  object  for  this  great  attri- 
bute to  do  its  utmost  upon. 

Now  it  was  the  former  sense  that  was  intended 
bj  the  Psalmist  in  the  text,  as  is  evident  from  the 
universality  of  the  words.  It  was  such  a  mercy  as 
spread  itself  over  all  his  works;  such  an  one  as 
reached  as  wide  as  creation  and  providence.  It  was 
like  the  sun  and  the  light,  to  shine  upon  all  without 
exception.  And  therefore  we  are  not  at  all  con- 
cerned here  to  treat  of  the  miracles  of  Grod's  pardon- 
ing mercy,  as  they  display  themselves  in  the  satis- 
faction and  ransom  paid  down  by  Christ  for  sinners : 
for  it  would  be  a  great  deviation  from  the  design  of 
the  words,  to  confine  the  overflowing  goodness  of  a 
Creator  to  the  more  limited  dispensations  of  a  Re- 
deemer; and  so  to  drown  an  universal  in  a  par- 
ticular. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  words,  there  is  no  way 
that  seems  more  easy  and  natural,  and  withal  more 
ftill,  for  the  setting  forth  of  God's  general  mercy  to 
the  creature,  than  to  take  a  distinct,  though  short, 
survey  of  the  several  parts  of  the  creation,  and  there- 
in to  shew  how  it  exerts  and  lays  itself  out  upon 
each  of  them. 

1.  And  first,  to  begin  at  the  lowest  step  of  creature- 
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perfection.  Hie  divine  goodness  pours  itself  forth  even 
upon  the  inanimate  part  of  the  creation :  for  look  over 
the  whole  universe,  and  you  shall  find  no  one  part  of 
it  but  has  its  peculiar  beauty  and  ornament  So  that 
the  Greek  word  /rdV/xof,  which  signifies  the  worlds  sig- 
nifies also  dress  and  ornament ;  as  if  the  world  were 
nothing  else  but  a  great  union  and  collection  of  all 
beauties  and  perlectionsN  The  sun,  the  Psalinist  tells 
us,  comes  every  day  dressed  and  adorned,  like  a 
bridegroom,  out  of  his  chambers  in  the  east  He 
casts  abroad  a  lustre  too  glorious  to  behold:  it  is 
enough  that  we  can  see  it  at  a  second  hand,  and  bj 
reflection.  Nor  can  the  night  itself  conceal  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven ;  but  the  moon  and  the  stars,  those 
deputed  lights,  then  shew  forth  their  lesser  beauties: 
yet  even  those  so  great,  that  when  weariness,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  night  has  invited  some  eyes  to 
aleep,  in  the  mean  time(^he  lights  of  it  have  kept 
others  awake,  to  view  their  exact  motion  and  admir- 
able order.)  While  the  labourer  lies  down  for  his 
rest,  the  astronomer  sets  ujp,  and  watches  for  his 
pleasure.  And  then,  if  we  consider  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  we  shaU  find  them  like  two  inexhaustible 
storehouses,  exhibiting  the  riches  of  nature  in  a 
boundless,  unmeasuraUe  plenty ;  a  plenty  ennobled 
by  two  excellencies,  Mness  and  regularity.  So  that 
the  whole  system  of  the  world  is  but  a  standing  copy 
and  representation  of  the  divine  goodness, [writing 
v^ttle  images  of  itself  upon  every  the  least  part  and 
portion  of  this  great  body. 

2.  But  secondly,  to  proceed  further  to  plants  and 
v^^ietables,  which  have  a  little  higher  advance  of 
perfection,  and  enjoy  something  like  life;  that  is, 
something  that  is  enough  to  make  them  grow  and 
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flourisli:  CanHder  the  Ulies,  says  our  Saviour, 
Matt.  vi.  28,  haw  they  grow ;  they  tail  not^  they 
spin  not:  and  yet  Solomon  in  all  hie  glory  foae 
not  arrayed  like  one  qf  them.  And  we  read  in  the 
30th  verse,  of  Grode  clothing  the  graee.  It  is  some 
part  of  a  father's  or  a  master's  bounty,  when  his 
sons  or  servants  go  splendidly  dothed,  and  so  carry 
the  marks  of  his  liberality  upon  their  back.  And 
then  also,  to  preserve  these  things  in  a  constant  pos* 
session  of  that  beauty  that  their  first  creation  im* 
parted  to  them,  all  the  influences  of  the  upper,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  lower  world  are  set  on  work ;  all 
the  elements  are  employed,  the  planets  engaged,  and 
the  sun  himself  rises  betimes,  and  labours  all  day 
long,  to  give  verdure  and  freshness  to  the  least  spire 
of  grass,  to  convey  sap  and- nutriment  to  every  Httle 
plant  or  twig :  so  bountifiil  is  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, to  maintain  the  being  that  it  once  gave.  So 
that  it  is  here  expressed  not  only  by  mercy,  but  by 
tender  mercy ;  such  an  one  as  is  proper  to  parents, 
who  preserve  their  children  with  care  and  soKci* 
tude,  supplying  their  necessities,  and  providing  also 
for  their  conveniences.  There  is  not  the  least  flower 
but  seems  to  hold  up  its  head,  and  to  look  pleasantfy, 
in  the  secret  sense  of  the  goodness  of  its  heavenly 
Maker;  which  silent  rhetoric,  though  we  cannot 
bear«  but  only  see,  yet  it  is  so  full  and  expressive, 
that  David  thought  he  neither  spoke  impropriety,  or 
nonsense,  or  a  strong  line,  where  he  says,  Aat  eeen 
the  valleys  hreah  forth  into  eingrng.  And  surely 
then  it  must  be  a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
a  song  of  joy  and  triumph,  for  those  liberal  effusions 
of  goodness,  even  upon  these  lower  parts  of  the 
creation. 
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But  this  goodness  stops  not  here :  but  when  those 
things  seem  to  have  finished  their  course,  and  then 
t#  wither  and  die,  and  at  last  burf  themselves  in  the 
bowek  of  tiie  same  earth  that  bore  them ;  why  then, 
the  same  Providence  vouchsafes  them  a  resurrection 
and  a  return  to  life.  Every  season  has,  as  it  were, 
its  commission  and  command  from  Heaven,  to  fur- 
msfa  the  wodd  anew  with  the  very  same  things: 
and  wboi  the  spring  comes,  the  decrepit  tree  grows 
young  and  Mossoms,  the  gtass\|ises  from  the  deadX^ 
and  ihe  flowers  step  forth,  as  if  the  whole  winter's 
interval  had  been  but  a  sleep,  and  the  places  upon 
which  they  grew  were  indeed  beds,  (without  a  rneta- 
phorT)  Thus  the  goodness  cxf  Heaven,  while  it  pro- 
vides fi>r  the  creature,  proceeds  in  a  constant  circle ; 
and  as  a  circle  has  no  end,  so  neither  has  that^  For  ^ 
it  first  produces  these  things  into  being,  then  pre- 
serves them,  and  at  last,  being  dea<it  recovers  them ; 
and  by  that  gives  them  some  resemUance  of  an  im- 
mortality, so  far  as  the  pvoportiom  of  their  nature 
will  admit. 

And  if  it  be  now  said,  What  good  can  bH  this  be 
to  such  creatures  as  have  no  sense  of  it  ?  I  answer, 
that  every  thing  that  is  perfect  and  regular  is  a  cre- 
dit and  a  glory  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  its  author, 
whether  it  knows  so  much  or  no.  Different  natures 
have  different  capacities  of  good :  things  endued  with 
sense  and  apprehension  receive  whut  is  good  by  ap- 
prehending and  being  senstUe  of  it.  But  to  say,  that 
therefore  inanimate  things,  whose  nature  is  whcUy 
differrat,  must  do  so  too,  or  be  utterly  nncapable  of 
g^Dod,  this  is  a  great  fallacy  and  error  in  discourse ; 
it  being  to  rale  the  most  different  thmgs  by  the  same 
measure. 

Y  4 
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For  as  the  brutes  are,  in  thcsir  way,  cqmble  of  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  and  good  that  is  properly  fitted 
to  their  nature  and  condition,  though  they  cannot 
take  it  in  by  the  suUimer  and  higher  aj^mehensions 
of  reason ;  so  these  inanimate  beings,  that  are  yoid 
of  sense,  have  also  their  proper  good  things  belong* 
ing  to  them,  though  they  cannot  enjoy  them  by 
hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  and  the  like,  which  are  the 
peculiar  firuitions  of  sensible  creatures.  The  herb 
feeds  upon  the  juice  of  a  good  soil,  and  drinks  in 
the  dew  of  heaven  as  eagerly,  and  thrives  by  it  as 
effectually,  as  the  stalled  ox,  that  tastes  every  thing 
that  he  eats  or  drinks.  Providence  has  suited  eadx 
nature  with  its  enjoyment ;  and  therefore  the  tender 
merciee  ^Crodmaj  be  said  to  be  over  these  tlungs 
also. 

3.  From  hence  let  us  now,  in  the  third  idace, 
advance  a  little  higher,  to  the  sensible  parts  of  the 
creation,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air ;  amongst  which  we  shall  find  even  the  chiefest 
and  the  strongest  of  them  constant  retainers  and 
pensioners  to  the  bounty  of  their  Creator ;  the  lion, 
who,  one  would  think,  was  pretty  well  able  to  pro- 
vide for  himself:  yet  David  tells  us.  Psalm  civ.  21, 
that  he  still  eeeis  his  meat  Jram  God,  And  the 
young  ravens  too  can  call  upon  him  in  their  way, 
and  be  heard  and  fed  by  him  when  they  do  call, 
through  a  strange  providence. 

How  has  God  given  every  creature  a  power  most 
particularly  to  pursue  and  compass  that  which  midces 
fo^  the  welfare  of  its  being!  Where  he  denies  strength, 
he  usually  gives  sagacity  and  quickness  of  sense ;  and 
withal  implants  in  every  one  a  certain  instinct,  that 
teaches  and  prompts  it  to  make  use  of  that  fiunilty 
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in  which  its  diief  ability  is  seated.  The  ox»  a  crea« 
ture  of  nooe  of  the  most  ready  senses,  has  them  yet 
xeady  enough  to  kinow  how  to  defend  himself,  and 
will  not  encounter  his  adversary  or  assailant,  as  the 
mastiff  does,  with  his  teeth.  The  little  bird  has  not 
strength  to  grapple  with  the  hawk  or  the  eagle ;  but 
it  has  agility  of  body  to  carry  it  out  of  reach,  and 
smaUness  too  to  convey  it  out  of  isight.  Nay,  and  if 
we  consider  the  poor,  helpless  lamb,  which  has  nei 
ther  strength,  nor  wings,  nor  craft  to  secure  itself  by, 
but  seems  wholly  offered  by  nature  as  a  prey  to  any 
thing  that  will  prey  upon  it ;  yet  its  great  usefulness 
for  the  occasions  of  man's  life  has  entitled  it  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  him  whom  it  serves.  So  that 
the  goodness  of  Ood  has  left  nothing  defenceless, 
but  has  sent  every  thing  into  the  world  well  ac- 
coutred and  provided,  according  to  the  exigence  of 
those  necessities  that  its  nature  is  like  to  expose  it 
to.  And  he  that  would  do  Providence  right,  in  re- 
counting fiilly  what  it  has  done  for  the  creature  in 
this  particular,  must,  with  Pliny,  write  a  natural 
history. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  proceed  we  now  one  step 
further,  and  take  a  survey  of  rational  creatures,  men 
and  angels.  And  first  for  man ;  who  is,  as  it  were, 
an  epitoiQe,  or  rather  ^  an  union  of  the  two  worids  ;\ 
as  by  his  body  relating  to  the  earth,  and  by  his  soul 
to  heaven :  nothing  can  more  declare  the  goodness 
o£  his  Creator  to  him,  than  that  he  made  him  after 
kis  own  image. 

But  passing  over  the  bounty  of  Ood  to  man  in  his 
state  of  innocence,  as  not  sufficiently  to  be  (expressed 
by  any  since  the  loss  of  it ;  I  shall  remark  only  those 
blessings  and  favours,  which  men,  even  since  the  fall 
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and  apostasy  of  Adam,  seem  td  etgoy  upon  the  mttt 
stock  of  the  common  mercies  of  Provideiiee ;  wllid^ 
we  find,  as  to  all  the  outward  materials  of  hai^inessi 
makes  no  discrimination  betweeo  the  good  and  the 
bad ;  but  causes  the  sun  and  the  tain  to  visit  the 
vineyard,  as  wdl  when  it  is  Ahab's,  as  while  it  was 
Naboth's.  And  David  sajs  of  the  wicked,  in  several 
of  his  Psalms,  that  GadJUh  their  bellies  witk  hi$ 
hid  treasures ;  that  their  eyes  stand  out  with  fat^ 
nesSf  and  that  they  have  even  mare  than  heart  can 
wish. 

And  surely  to  be  rich,  healthy,  and  honouraUe, 
are  favours  and  blessings,  and  such  as  are  the  prizes 
that  the  most  excettent  and  renowned  part  of  the 
world  strive  for:  yet  experience  will  riiew,  thi^ 
these  are  not  the  badges  of  saintship,  or  the  certain 
marks  of  Ood's  peculiar  mercies.  A  man  may  af- 
front and  offend  all  that  is  above  him,  and  yet  ami- 
mand  and  enjoy  aD  that  is  beneath  him :  for  were 
not  the  four  monarchies  of  the  world  successively  in 
the  hands  of  heathens^  who  worshipped  false  gods, 
while  they  subsisted  and  flourished  by  the  b^iefi* 
cenoe  of  the  true  ?  Nay,  and  to  go  even  to  Israel 
itself,  were  not  almost  all  of  its  kings  enemies.to  and 
contemners  of  that  God,  whose  peculiar  people  they 
reigned  over  ?  Which  shews,  that  they  eiyoyed  these 
privileges  and  prerogatives,  not  upon  the  score  of 
any  federal  endearment,  or  any  interest  in  a  promise 
that  they  could  lay  daim  to.  These  and  many 
other  examples  declare,  that  the  benignity  of  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  be  promiscuous  and  universal,  and 
as  undistingui^nng  as  the  air  and  the  d^mCTtts^ 
which  equally  dispense  themselves  ta  the  necessitii^ 
ofalL 
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And  now,  we  cannot  but  judge  it  an  instance  of 
a  strange,  and  almost  an  invincible  goodness,  for  a 
prince  to  clothe  his  rebeb  in  scarlet,  and  to  make 
his  traitors  fare  deliciouslj  every  day.  Yet  the 
wicked  and  the  profane  ones  of  the  world,  who 
stand  in  the  same  defiance  of  the  majesty  and  su* 
premacy  of  Heaven,  are  tretted  with  as  great  oblig- 
ingness and  favour  by  him,  whom  they  so  defy. 

And  besides,  how  many  are  the  casual,  unforeseen 
dangers,  that  the  hand  of  Providence  rescues  them 
firom !  How  many  little  things  carry  in  'them  the 
causes  of  death !  and  how  often  are  men,  that  have 
escaped,  amazed  that  they  were  not  destroyed! 
Which  shews  that  there  is  an  eye  that  still  watches 
over  them,  that  always  sees,  though  it  is  not  seen ; 
that  knows  their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses, 
where  they  are  safe,  and  where  they  may  be  struck ; 
and  in  how  many  respects  they  lie  open  to  the  in- 
vasion of  a  sad  accident.  And  though  it  be  ten  to 
one,  but  that  in  the  space  of  a  year  or  two  a  man  is 
attacked  by  one  or  other  of  those  many  thousand 
casualties  that  he  is  obnoxious  to ;  yet  we  see  that 
most  men  make  a  shift  to  rub  out,  and  to  be  sa£e,  to 
grow  old,  and  to  be  well.  In  a  word,  every  man  Uves 
by  a  perpetu^  deliverance ;  a  deliverance,  which  for 
the  unlikelihood  of  it  he  could  not  expect,  and  for 
his  own  unworthiness;  I  am  sure,  he  could  not  de- 
serve. 

5.  And  now,  in  the  last  place,  we  are  arrived  at 
the  very  top  of  the  creation,  the  angels ;  those  more 
lively  and  bright  resemblances  of  the  Deity,  whose 
raised  endowments  and  excellencies  speak  the  good- 
ness of  their  Creator  to  th^n  in  that  degree,  that  it 
would  nonplus  the  tongue  of  ai^ls  themselves  to 
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express  the  greatness  of  the  oUigatioii.  Fot  com- 
pare a  Solomon,  an  Aristotle,  or  an  Archimedes,  to 
a  child\that  newly  begins  to  speakAand  thej  do  not 
more  transcend  such  an  one,  than  tne  angelical  un<* 
derstanding  exceeds  theirs  even  in  its  most  suUime 
improvements  and  acquisitions. 

Nothing  but  omnisctence  can  outdo  the  know- 
ledge of  angels ;  a  knowledge  that  dives  into  all  the 
recesses  of  nature,  and  spies  out  all  the  secret  woric- 
ings  of  second  causes  bj  a  certain  and  immediate 
view ;  which  the  quickest  human  intellect  pursues 
by  tedious  meditation,  dubious  conjectures,  short  ex- 
periments, and  perhaps  after  all  is  forced  to  sit  down 
in  ignorance  and  dissatis&ction. 

Nor  do  thej  excel  in  knowledge  only,  but  also  in 
power  and  activity.  Men  indeed  raise  armies,  and, 
by  much  ado  and  much  time,  rout  an  enemy  or  sack 
a  city ;  but  we  shall  find  a  destroying  angd  in  one 
night  slaying  an  hundred,  fourscore,  and  five  thou- 
sand men,  2  Kings  xix.  85.  So  great  is  the  force  of 
those  spiritual  beings !  For  corporeal  matter  is  not 
the  proper  cause  of  action,  but  remains  slu^ish  and 
unmoved,  till  it  receives  motion  by  the  impulse  of  an 
immaterial  principle:  nor  does  any  philosophy  prove, 
nor  indeed  can  prove,  that  any  thuig  that  is  merely 
body  can  move  itself.  So  that  the  angelical  essence, 
being  firee  from  any  material  mixture,  is  also  fi'ee  from 
all  dogs  and  incumbrances.  It  is  all  pure  action  :  and 
so  must  needs  exert  itself  at  an  higher  rate  of  force, 
than  any  of  those  bodily  agents  that  we  see  and  con- 
verse with. 

Neither  do  the  angels  move  by  certain  periods  and 
steps  of  progression,  as  we  are  fain  to  do,  who  carry 
our  own  weights  and  hind^rances  about  us ;  but  they 
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measure  the  vastest  spaces  and  the  greatestdistances 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  a  moment,  in  a  portion 
of  time  so  short,  that  it  falls  under  no  mortal  percep- 
tion or  observation.  And  for  this  cause  were  the 
cherubims  in  the  tabernacle  painted  with  wings, 
^^yhe  best  way  that  we  have  to  express  the  greatest 
^  agilijyjiy :  though  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  out  of 
a  bow  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the  speed  of  an 
angel,  than  the  motion  of  a  snail  can  be  compared  to 
that. 

And  now,  as  God  has  been  so  bountiful  to  the  an- 
gels, by  ennobling  them  with  such  excellent  qualities, 
so  he  has  yet  further  manifested  the  same  bounty  to 
them  in  a  double  respect. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  place  of  their  habitation,  or 
abode. 

2.  In  respect  of  their  employment. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  place  of  their  abode :  it  is  the 
highest  heaven,  the  place  of  God's  immediate  resi- 
dence ;  even  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Almighty. 
Matt,  xviii.  10,  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  thefajce  of  my  Father^  says  our  Saviour :  and 
Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousetnd,  even  thousands  of  angels ;  and  the  Lord 
is  among  them.  They  are  (as  I  may  so  say)  God's 
menial  and  domestic  servants ;  they  are  part  of  his 
family ;  they  attend  about  his  throne  ;  and  have  the 
most  exalted  and  direct  fruitions  of  the  beatific 
vision. 

■ 

2.  In  the  next  place,  as  for  their  employment,  that 
is  iwoSold. 

1.  To  be  continuaUy  worshipping  and  speaking 
praises  to  God ;  to  behold  and  admire  him  in  the  full 
brightness  of  his  glory ;  to  contemplate  upon  all  his 
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ineffable  perfections^  and  to  be  in  a  contmual  raptuie 
and  ecstasy  upon  sucb  contemjdation ;  eziM^ssing  it 
in  constant  hallelujabs  and  adorations.  In  a  word» 
their  great  business  is  to  admire  and  to  praise. 

a.  Their  other  empk^ment  is  immediately  to  ex^ 
ecute  God's  commands  about  the  goromment  of  the 
world :  they  are  the  great  ministers  of  Providence^ 
and  it  is  their  glory  so  to  be ;  theb  service  is  their 
privil^;e :  as  in  the  courts  of  {Hrinces  every  attends 
ant  is  honourable,  or  at  least  thinks  himself  so. 
The  angds  are  still  despatched  by  God  upon  all  his 
great  messages  to  the  world ;  and  therrfore  their 
very  name  in  Greek,  which  is  Sr/yO^u  signifies  a  mes^ 
senger :  in  short,  they  have  the  most  illustrious  em-* 
pbyment  that  can  be,  which  is  to  be  ambassadors  ex- 
traordinary from  the  King  of  kings. 

And  thus  I  have  traced  the  divine  goodness  to 
the  creature,  banning  at  the  lowest,  and  ftom 
thence  ascending  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  creation: 
which  subject,  though  it  has  been  genoral,  yet,  as  to 
the  use  and  improvement  of  it,  may  very  wdl  have 
a  particular  reference  and  application  to  us  men. 
And  therefore  the  deduction  that  I  shall  make  fhmi 
all  the  precedent  discourse,  shall  be  to  instate  and 
settle  in  our  minds  right  thoughts  of  the  natural 
goodness  and  benignity  of  God  towards  men. 

How  many  and  vast  endearments  might  we  draw 
from  God  barely  as  a  Creator !  Su{^K)se  there  had 
never  been  any  news  of  a  redeemer  to  fallen  Adam ; 
no  hope,  no  afteigame  for  him  as  a  sinner:  yet  let 
us  peruse  the  obligations  that  lay  upon  him  as  a 


Was  it  not  enough  for  him,  who  but  yest^day  was 
nothing,  to  be  advanced  into  an  existence,  that'^s. 
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iato  one  perfection  of  the  Deity  ?\  Was  it  not  lu>- 
Bour  raough  for  day  to  be  breathed  tipon,  and  for 
God  to  print  bis  image  upon  a  piece  of  dirt  ?  Cer- 
taiofy  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  high  kindness 
for  any  prince  to  give  a  sut^ect  his  picture :  was  it 
no  act  of  love  therefore  in  God  to  give  us  souls  en- 
dued with  such  bright  faculties,  such  lively  images 
of  himself,  which  he  might  have  thrust  into  the 
world  with  the  short  and  brutish  perceptions  of  a 
few  silly  senses ;  and,  like  the  beasts,  have  placed 
our  intellectuals  in  our  eyes  or  in  our  noses  ? 

Was  it  no  favour  to  make  that  a  sun,  which  he 
might  have  made  but  a  glowworm  ?  no  privUege  to 
man,  that  he  was  made  lord  of  all  things  below?  that 
the  world  was  not  only  his  house,  but  his  kingdom  ? 
that  God  should  raise  up  one  piece  of  earth  to  rule 
over  all  the  rest  ? 

Surely  all  these  were  favours,  and  they  were  the 
early,  preventing  favours  of  a  Creator ;  for  God  then 
knew  no  other  title,  he  bore  no  other  relation  to  us : 
there  wa3  no  price  given  to  God,  that  might  induce 
him  to  bid  Adam  rise  out  of.  the  earth  a  man,  rather 
than  a  spire  of  grass,  a  twig,  a  stone,  or  some  such 
other  ccmtemptible  superiority  to  nothing. 

No ;  he  furnished  him  out  into  the  world  with  all 
tjiis  retinue  of  perfections,  upon  no  other  motive 
but  because  he  had  a  mind  to  make  him  a  ^orious 
piece  of  work,  a  specimen  of  the  arts  of  Omnipo- 
tence, to  stand  and  glister  in  the  top  and  head  of  the 
creation. 

Which  consideration  alone,!  should  think,  might  be 
able  to  compose  the  murmurs  and  the  grudgings  that 
^tl^$$flgamg  in  many  men*s  hearts  i^iainst  God,  caus- 
ed by  »  SMMiae  of  Ghxl's  hard  dealings  with  them. 
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In  short,  they  paint  God  with  dismal  colours,  and 
then  they  fly  from  him :  they  treat  him  with  the 
basest  of  affections,  which  is  suspicion,  and  look  upon 
him  as  glad  to  take  advantage  against  his  creature. 

But  may  we  not  say  of  such.  Is  this  their  kindness 
to  tiieir  friend?  Are  these  the  best  returns  of  grati- 
tude that  they  can  make  to  thdr  Creator?  For  God, 
as  their  Creator,  was  their  friend,  had  he  never  took 
upon  him  any  other  respect ;  their  veiy  production 
was  an  obligation,  and  their  bare  essence  a  favour 
above  a  recompence:  for  why  should  God  put  a 
greater  lustre  upon  one  piece  of  the  chaos  than  upon 
another  ? 

The  £Edlen  angels,  who  will  never  have  any  other 
relation  to  God,  but  as  to  a  Creator,  will  upon  this 
very  score,  had  they  no  other  sin  to  condemn  them, 
stand  inexcusably  condemned  for  ingratitude,  in  that 
they  sinned  against  that  God  that  obliged  them  with 
so  excellent  a  nature,  with  the  nearest  similitude  to 
his  own  substance ;  that  they  sinned  against  him, 
who  made  them  so  aUe  not  to  have  sinned. 

But  now  Qod!s  relation  of  a  Creator  reflects  the 
same-  obligation  upon  men  that  it  did  upon  the  an- 
gels ;  and  that  so  great,  that  though  they  chance  to 
perish  for  their  dns,  yet  they  will  go  to  hell  obliged, 
and  carry  the  marks  of  (rod's  &vour  with  them  to 
their  very  destruction. 

Wherefore  all  the  hard  thoughts  men  usually  have 
of  God,  ought  by  all  means  and  arts  of  consideration 
to  be  suppressed :  for  the  better  effecting  of  which, 
we  may  fix  our  meditation  upon  these  two  qualities 
that  do  always  attend  them. 

1.  Their  unreasonableness. 

2.  Their  danger. 
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1.  And  first  fok*  their  unreatonableneas ;  all  such 
thoughts  are  not  any  true  resemblances  of  our  Cre- 
ator, but  merely  our  own  creatures.  All  the  sad  ap- 
pearances of  rigour  that  we  paint  him  under  are  not 
firom  him^df,  but  from  our  misrepresientations :  as 
the  fogs  and  mists  we  sometimes  see  about  the  sun 
issue  not  from  him,  but  ascend  from  below,  and  owe 
their  nearness  to  the  sun  only  to  the  decq>tion  of 
the  spectator. 

Is  it  possible  for  him,  who  is  love  itself,  to  be  cru- 
el, harsh,  and  inexorable ;  to  sit  in  heaven  contriving 
gins  and  snares  to  trapan  and  ruin  his  poor  crea- 
tures ;  and  then  to  delight  himself  in  the  cries  of  the 
damned,  and  the  woful  estate  of  tormented  ^souls  ? 

There  is,  I  confess,  a  sort  of  men,  sens  qf  thunder^ 
(but,  bj  a  new  way,  they  thunder  from  hell,  not  from 
heaven,)  who  delight  to  represent  God  with  all  the 
terror  and  hostility  to  men,  that  their  own  base  spi- 
rit and  sordid  melancholy  can  suggest.  They  so  ac- 
count him  a  maker,  that  they  scarce  allow  him  to  be 
a  preserver :  they  describe  him  as  a  father  without 
bowels ;  they  make  him  to  triumph,  and  please,  and 
as  it  were  recreate  himself  in  the  confusion  of  all  his 
works :  as  if  our  destruction  had  been  the  sole  end 
of  our  creation,  and  God  only  made  us,  that  he  might 
afterwards  have  the  pleasure  of  destroying  us.  As 
men  use  to  nourish  and  breed  up  deer,  and  such  kind 
of  beasts,  only  that  they  may  hunt  and  worry  them. 

.With  what  pleasure  may  we  hear  some  persons 
tell  men  that  they  are  damned !  Indeed  with  so 
much,  that  they  seem  to  taste  the  expression  more 
than  if  they  had  heard  that  they  themselves  should 
be  saved ;  persons  fitter  to  blow  the  trumpet  upon 
mount  Sinai,  or,  according  to  their  old  note,  to  curse, 
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Metxmf  than  to  prodaiin  the  glad  tidBngs  of  the  gos- 
pel. But  fltillt  after  such  have  said  all,  to  beqiatter 
God's  natural  kindness  to  the  sons  of  men,  all  their 
furious,  blustering  expresrions  wiU  be  found  not  to 
have  been  copied  out  firom  anj  such  real  harshness 
in  God,  but  to  have  issued  only  from  the  fumes  of  an 
ignorant  head  and  an  ill-natured  constitution. 

The  divine  nature  is  the  light  and  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  rational  creature ;  God  is  of  all  beings  the 
most  amiable,  suitable,  and  desirable :  all  the  loveli- 
ness, the  beauty,  and  perfection  that  is  diffused  and 
scattered  here  and  there  through  the  whole  creatimi, 
and  which  is  so  apt  to  excite  and  win  our  affections, 
is  in  an  infinite,  inexhaustible  manner  treasured  up 
in  Gk>d.  And  shall  we  now  court  the  stream,  and  in 
the  mean  time  throw  dirt  into  the  fountain  ? 

Nay,  to  proceed  further ;  the  very  des^  of  a  cre- 
ation unanswerably  speaks  the  goodness  of  the  Oe- 
ator.  For  why  should  he  communicate  himself?  why 
should  he  diffuse  any  of  those  perfections  which  he 
was  so  fully  master  (^  by  an  ineffaUe  acquiescence 
in  himself?  But  his  goodness  was  so  vastly,  so  infi- 
nitely fuU,  that  he  seemed  unquiet  and  unsatisfied, 
tin  he  had  as  it  were  disburdened  himself  by  some 
communications  of  it.  One  would  have  thought 
that  these  perfections  had  been  too  rare  to  be  com- 
municated, so  much  as  in  rcfsemblance,  and  that  God 
would  have  folded  them  up  within  his  own  essence 
for  ever ;  so  that  he  who  now  contents  himself  with 
the  prerogative  of  being  the  best  and  the  greatest 
Being,  might  have  been  the  only  Bdng :  but  he  chose 
rather  to  draw  out,  than  only  to  possess  his  own  fiil- 
ness,  to  scatter  something  of  his  image  upon  the 
creature,  and  to  see  himself  in  effigy.     From  all 
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vldob  it  ibltefth  that  hwd»  raafttcioiig  tpprehCoiEbm 
of  Qodareiioth  ifyunous  iq  Um  Aod  uiireo3ombte 
in  thfimselvta. 

9.  The  other  argument  against  men's  entertaining: 
such  thoughts  of  Ood  is  the  consideration  of  th^eir 
exceeding  danger.  Their  malignity  is  equal  to  thieir 
absuiditj :  for  whosoever  strives  to  beget  or  foment 
in  his  iieart  such  persuasions  concerning  0od»  makes 
bimself  the  ]>evil's  oi^ator,  md  declaims  his  cmsp> 
whose  proper  characteristic  badge  it  is  to  be  the 
great  accuser  or  calumniator ;  for  that  is  the  force  of 
the  Greek  wnrd  it^oXo^. 

And  as  he  is  tbe  constant  apjcuser  of  us  to  God^ 
so^  hy  a  restless  circle  o£  maUce,  he  is  no  less  indusn 
tiious  and  art^dal  m  accusiiig  God  to  us.  The 
first  engine  by  which  he  battered  down  our  innon 
eence,  and  brought  sin  into  the  world,  was  by  in* 
sinuating  into  Eve's  mind  thoughts  that  God  rather 
envied  Oian  designed  their  haf^iuaeib,  in  forbidding 
them  to  eat  of  that  one  tree:  and  we  know  whali 
success  it  had,  to  bereave  man  of  an  almighty  friend^ 
only  by  a  false  9ttpi)oaBl  that  he  was  his  enemy. 

Despair,  which  is  the  greatest  instrument  nei^ft 
to  that  of  presumption,  by  which  the  Devil  draws 
men  headlong  into  the  fatal  net  g£  perdition,  bow 
and  by  what  means  does  he  cause  it?  Why,  by  xe« 
presenting  God  to  the  soul  like  himself^  a  tyrant  and 
a  tormentor ;  by  tragical  .dedwnations  upon  his  vin. 
dictiye  justice ;  that  he  is  one  ftdl  of  eternal  designs 
of  revenge,  rigid  and  implacaUe,  exacting  the  ut* 
moaA  fartitung  from  a  poor  bankrupt  creature,  that  is 
not  worth  it.  By  such  diabolical  rhetoric  does  he 
libel  and  disgrace  God  to  the  hearts  of  his  creatures. 

And  he  ^ell  knows,  that  by  these  arts  be  does 
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his  business  effectually ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  impossiUe 
for  the  soul  to  love  God,  as  long  as  it  takes  him  for 
an  enemy  and  a  destroyer.  We  should  contradict 
the  principles  of  our  nature,  should  we  love  God  so 
considered;  it  being  unnatural  to  love  any  thing 
clothed  \with  the  proper  motives  and  arguments  of 
hatred.  And  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  understand- 
ing to  assent  to  a  known,  apparent  falsity ;  so  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  the  will  to  love,  choose,  and 
embrace  God,  considered  as  an  adversary. 

And  from  hence  it  is,  that  those  who  give  direc- 
tions to  distressed,  afficted  consciences,  for  the  re- 
obtaining  of  comfort,  wisely  lay  the  foundation  hare; 
first  of  aU,  to  fasten  in  the  heart  a  deep  and  thorough-, 
persuasion  of  God's  natural  goodness  and  benevo- 
lence to  all  his  creatures,  to  mankind  especially, 
one  of  the  choicest  and  most  beloved  parts  of  the 
creation. 

And  by  such  thoughts  we  are  to  antidote  the 
poison  of  the  contrary ;  which  of  themselves  would 
quickly  i^n  into  blasphemy,  and  from  thence  pass 
into  a  confirmed  malice  against  God ;  the  proper  sin 
and  character  of  the  Devil. 

We  are  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  infinite -agree* 
aUeness'  of  the  divine  nature  to  ours ;  that  God's 
goodness  is  not  only  ftiU,  but  exuberant ;  the  first  is 
his  glory,  the  second  our  advantage.  Indeed  so  full 
is  it,  that  when  it  is  said,  that  God  cannot  shew  or 
exercise  mercy,  it  is  not  from  any  defect  either  in 
him  ot  in  that,  but  merely  for  want  of  a  suitable  ob- 
ject; he  has  always  a  liberality  inclining  him  to 
give,  but  we  have  not  always  a  capacity  fitting  us  to 
receive. 

But,  as  I  shew  at  first,  the  divine  goodness  and 
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mercy  is  a  subject  too  lai^e  to  be  wielded  by  our 
short  and  imperfect  discourses;  for  that  which  is 
aver  all  his  tparks  may  well  be  above  all  our  words: 
and  therefore  we  have  cause  to  turn  our  descrip- 
tions of  it  into  a  petition  for  it,  and  to  beseech  Grod 
that  we  may  come  at  length  to  enjoy  what  we  are 
not  able  now  to  express. . 

'  To  which  God  be  rendered  and  a^crihed^  as  is 
most  due,  aU  praise ^  might,  majesty y  and  domi^ 
nion,  both  now  andjbr  evermore.    Amen. 
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But  every  man  is  tempted^  when  he  i$  drawh  a^DOgf  tfhie 

own  hut,  and  enticed. 

Xt  ia  natural  for  men,  in  die  commissiikic  of  an,  to 
design  to  themselves  as  much  of  the  pleasure,  and  as 
little  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  as  possibly  they  can :  and 
therefore,  since  the  guilt  of  sin  unavoidably  remains 
upon  the  cause  and  author  of  sin,  it  is  their  great 
business  to  find  out  some  other  cause,  upon  which  to 
charge  it,  beside  themselves.  Accordingly  the  apo- 
stle here  directs  these  words  and  the  foregoing,  as  an 
anticipation  of,  and  an  answer  to  a  secret  objection 
that  might  possibly  arise  in  some  minds  against  God 
himself,  as  if  he  were  the  great  impeller  and  inducer 
of  men  to  sin ;  in  which  answer  he  clears  God,  by 
stating  sin  upon  its  true  cause  and  original. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  words,  I  shall  only  pre- 
mise the  explication  of  these  two  terms,  and  so  de- 
scend to  their  further  discussion. 

1.  What  the  apostle  here  means  by  being  tempted. 

2.  What  is  intended  by  lust 

1.  For  the  first  of  these :  it  is  as  certain,  that  the 
scripture  affirms  some  men  to  have  been  tempted  by 
God,  and  particularly  Abraham,  as  that  it  is  posi- 
tively affirmed  in  the  verse  before  the  text,  that  God 
tempts  no  man ;  and  therefore  this  word  must  needs 
be  of  various  signification.    In  the  sense  that  it  is 
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ascribed  to  GocU  it  signifies  no  m<:nre  than  a  bare  trial ; 
as  when,  by  some  notable  providence,  he  derigns  to 
V  draw  forth  and  discover  what  is  latent  in  the  heart 
of  man.v  In  the  sense  that  it  is  denied  of  God,  it 
signifies  an  endeavour,  by  solicitations  and  other 
means,  to  draw  a  man  to  the  commission  of  sin :  and 
this  the  most  holy  Qod  can  by  no  means  own ;  for  it 
would  be  to  take  the  Devil's  work  out  of  his  hands. 
But  neither  does  this  sense  reach  the  measure  of  the 
word  in  this  place ;  which  imports  not  only  an  en- 
deavour to  engage  a  man  in  a  sinftil  action,  but  an 
actual  and  effectual  engaging  him  virith  iuU  success 
and  prevalence,  as  to  the  last  issue  of  the  commisK 
sion.  And  thus  a  man  can  be  oilly  tempted  by  his 
own  lust ;  which  is  the 

Second  thing  to  be  explained.  By  lust  the  apo- 
Mle  here  means,  not  that  particular  inordination  or 
vice  that  relates  to  the  undeanness  of  the  flesh ;  but 
that  general  stock  of  corruptioQ  that  possesses  the 
whole  soul  through  all  its  respectire  fiEunilties.  But 
principally  is  it  here  to  be  understood  of  the  prime 
and  commanding  faculty  of  all,  the  will,  as  it  is  pos- 
sessed and  principled  with  sinfiil  habits  and  depraved 
inclinations.  And  this  is  the  grand  tempter,  that 
tempts  and  seduces,  so  as  actually  to  engage  and  de- 
termine a  man  to  the  dioice  of  sin. 

Now,  though  the  apostle  seems,  by  stating  the 
cause  of  sin  upon  this,  directly  and  principally  to 
have  it  in  his  design  only  to  dear  and  dischaigeGod 
from  this  imputation ;  yet  the  nature  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  of  a  wider  compass,  and  carries  it  to  the  exr 
dusion  of  all  other  external  causes  whatsoever*  And 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  this,  the  business  of 
ike  ensuing  discourse  shall  be  to  demonstrate,  that 
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the  coirupted  will  of  man  is  the  sde,  adeqaate,  and 
entfare  cause  of  all  his  sinful  prevaricatings,  and  de- 
viations firom  the  law  of  Ood. 

The  prosecution  of  which  shall  lie  in  these  three 
particulars. 

I.  To  shew  those  ftlse  causes  upon  which  men  are 
apt  to  charge  their  sins. 

II.  To  shew  positively,  that  lust  is  the  true  and 
proper  cause  of  them. 

^  III.  To  shew  the  way  by  which  it  causes  them ; 
and  that,  the  text  tells  us,  is  by  seducing  and  entie* 
ing.  Every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  last,  and  enticed. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  the  misti&en  causes 
of  sin ;  in  the  number  of  which  we  may  reckon  these 
that  follow. 

1.  The  decree  of  Ood  concerning  things  to  omie 
to  pass,  is  not  a  proper  cause  for  any  man  to  charge 
his  sins  upon ;  though  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  is  more  abused  by  weak  and  vulgar 
minds  in  this  particular.  I  shall  not  concern  myself 
to  dispute  how  God  decrees  the  event  of  sins :  but 
this  I  shall  affirm  in  general,  that  be  the  divine  de- 
cree never  so  absolute,  yet  it  has  no  causal  influence 
upon  sinful  actions ;  no,  nor  indeed  upon  any  actions 
else:  forasmuch  as  the  bare  decree  or  purpose  of 
a  thing  produces  or  puts  nothing  in  being  at  all.  It 
is,  as  the  schools  call  it,  an  immanent  act ;  that  is, 
such  an  one  as  rests  wholly  within  God,  and  effects 
nothing  without  him.  A  decree,  as  such,^is  not 
operative  or  effective  of  the  thing  decreed. 

Besides,  whensoever  God  decrees  that  a  thing  shall 
come  to  pass,  he  decrees  the  manner  of  its  produc- 
tion also,  and  that  suitably  to  the  way  of  working 
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proper  to  that  cause  by  which  it  is  effeeted :  as  if  he 
decrees  that  a  man  shall  do  such  or  such  a  thing, 
he  decrees  that  he  shall  do  it  freely,  and  agreeably 
to  that  liberty  of  will  that  his  nature  invests  him 
with. 

But  it  will  be  replied.  Does  not  every  thing  de- 
creed by  God  certainly  and  necessarily  come  to  pass  ? 
And  then,  how  can  we  prevent  it  ?  And  if  so,  is 
there  not  a  force  upon  us  from  Heaven  to  do  the 
thing  that  is  thus  decreed  ? 

I  answer.  No ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diflTer-* 
ence  between  a  mere  illative  necessity,  which  con- 
sists only  in  the  logical  consequence  of  one  thing 
upon  another,  and  between  a  causal  necessity,  which 
effidently  and  antecedently  determines  and  puts  the 
faculty  upon  working.    But  so  does  not  the  divine 
decree :  it  exerts  no  force  or  impulse  upon  man's 
will,  but  leaves  it  to  its  own  natural  liberty.    How-* 
ever,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  the  former  kind  of  merely 
illative  necessity,  the  thing  decreed  will  assuredly 
have  its  event.     But  this  is  no  greater  a  necessity, 
than  Grod's  foreknowledge  puts  upon  the  event  of 
the  thing  foreknown :  for  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  not  foreknow  all  things  that  shall  come  to 
pass ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible,  if  Gkxl  foreknows 
a  thing  shall  come  to  pass,  that  that  thing  should 
not  come  to  pass.    And  yet,  I  suppose,  that  none 
will  say,  that  God's  foreknowledge  of  a  man's  actions 
does,  by  any  active  influence,  necessitate  that  man 
to  do  those  actions:  albeit,  that  this  consequence 
stands  unshakeable,  that  whatsoever  God  foreknows 
a  man  will,  do,  that  shall  certainly  and  infiedlihly  be 
done.    Otherwise,  where  is  God's  onmisdence  and 
his  in&Uibility  ?  He  knows  the  last  point  to  which 
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the  will  wOl  incline  ito  chOi<te;  he  i»  befbrehand 
mth  all  ftiturities,  and  so  takes  them  into  his  view 
with  the  sande  certainty,  as  if  thejr  were  {iresent  or 
actuallj  past. 

Now  let  any  one  compare  these  two,  God*s  decree 
and  his  foreknowledge,  and  he  will  find,  that,  as  to 
the  event,  the  same  necessity  passes  both  upon  the 
thing  decreed  and  the  thing  foreknown.  And  there- 
fore, if  men  will  confess  that  Ood's  foreknowledge 
does  not  force  or  push  a  man  upon  the  doing  of  any 
thing,  it  will  follow  also,  that  neithet  does  his  decree. 
But  if,  in  the  scanning  of  either,  there  occurs  any 
diffi(julty,  to  our  apprehensions  not  resolvaUe,  it  is 
because  God  is  infinite;  and  because  an  infinite 
mind,  both  in  its  knowledge  and  purposes,  pMceeds 
not  according  to  the  methods  and  measures  of  a 
finite  understanding.  And  upon  this  account,  all 
the  arguments,  that,  with  so  much  noise  and  confi- 
dence, are  urged  against  God's  decrees,  will  be  found 
but  popular  and  fallacious,  and  grounded  upon  the 
application  of  men*8  ways  of  acting  and  apprehend- 
ing to  God ;  and  consequently  tend  to  disprove  God's 
infinity,  as  much  or  more  than  any  thing  else. 

Let  no  bold  or  ignorant  sinner,  therefore,  think 
t&  take  sanctuary  here;  or  to  allege  God's  decree 
as  an  excuse  for  those  villainies,  which,  wil^  fuD  pur- 
pose and  choice  of  will,  he  committed.  If  God,  l^ 
the  unsearchaUe  counsel  of  his  will,  designs,  foi^ 
sees,  and  orders,  what  yet  the  sinner  does  most 
fteAjy  what  is  that  to  him  ?  That  alters  not  the  na- 
ture of  his  action,  any  more  than  if  I  had  a  design 
to  kill  my  enemy,  and  another,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  such  a  design  of  mine,  should  of  his  own 
accord  kiU  Mm.    Would  this  ftee  him  from  bearii^ 
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the  ^idlt  «f  his  own  actidn,  tod  andergditig  the  de^ 
Bfltved  punishment  tf  a  matderer  ?  None  so  apt  to 
bdbble  about  predestination  and  God's  decrees,  as 
the  ilKterate  vxilgar ;  and  tnm  hence  to  take  reasons 
for  what  thej  are  to  do^  But  what  can  wartanft 
them  to  insist  upon  mjsteriesy  when  they  are  caUed 
to  dutj?  And  to  pore  and  break  their  brains  upon 
the  hidden  senses. of  a  ded*ee,  when  they  have  the 
plain  and  intelligible  voide  of  a  preempt  ?  Ood  hath 
shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil. 
He  has  placed  life  and  death  before  thee.  This  is 
the  rule  by  which  thou  must  stand  or  fall :  and  no 
man  will  find,  that  his  fulfilling  Ood's  secret  will^ 
Witt  bear  him  oiit  in  the  breach  of  hid  revealed. 

2.  The  itifluenees  of  the  heaveni  and  of  the  stars 

imprint  nothing  vp6n  inen  that  can  impel  or  engage 

them  to  do  evil ;  alid  yet  some  ard  so  sottish,  as  to 

lather  their  vices  and .  villainies  upon  these :  they 

were  bom  (fisrsooth)  under  such  a  planet,  and  therei- 

fore  they  cannot  choose  but  be  thieves,  or  whore^ 

maiMers,  or  rebels,  all  their  life  after.    But  it  is 

strange,  that  heaven  should  prepare  men  for  heU, 

and  imprint  those  qualities  upon  them,  that  should 

hinder  them  from  ever  coming  to  heaven.    This 

would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  great  artificer  and 

maker  of  those  bodies,  that  he  should  provide  such 

storehouses  of  mischief,  such  irresistible  conveyers 

of  the  seeds  of  sin  into  men's  minds.    To  be  born 

under  any  planet  would  in  this  case  be  worse  than 

not  to  be  bom  at  all.    And  to  what  purpose  shoMd 

God  aUow  men  the  means  to  save  them,  if  he  places 

them  under  such  an  influence  as  must  certainly 

damn  them  ? 

But  these  are  mere  fbpperies;  the  faUes  and 
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follies  of  old  women  and  astrdqgers,  who  are  seUoni 
able  to  give  an  account  of  that  which  is  under  the 
immediate  impressions  of  the  heavens,  that  is,  of  the 
air  and  the  elements  ;  and  upon  the  stock  of  all  their 
acquaintance  with  these  celestial  hodies,^to  secure  us 
but  one  fair  day  a  month  or  two  hence.\  It  is  all 
but  confident  conjecture,  and  cheating  reduoed  to 
an  art  grounded  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  the  vulgar,  who  are  always  willing  to  be  de- 
ceived, if  any  one  will  but  take  the  pains  to  deceive 
them. 

But  admitting  that  the  heavens  have  an  influence 
and  operation  upon  inferior  bodies,  and  that  those 
^orious  lights  were  not  made  only  to  be  gazed 
upon,  but  to  control  as  well  as  to  direct  the  lesser 
world;  yet  still  all  communication  between  agent 
and  patient  must  be  in  things  that  hoU  sonie  pro- 
portion and  likeness  in  their  natures;  so  that  one 
thing  can  pass  no  impression  upon  another,  of  a  na- 
ture absolutely  and  in  every  respect  diverse  from  it, 
provided  it  be  also  superior  to  it ;  and  such  a  thing 
is  a  spirit  in  respect  of  body. 

Upon  which  grounds,  what  intercourse  can  there 
be  between  the  stars  and  a  soul  ?  How  can  the  sun 
or  moon,  or  any  planet,  move  or  incline  the  will 
this  way  or  that  way?  and  carry  the  freedom  of 
its  choice  to  one  thing  rather  than  another  ?  This  is 
absurd  and  unimaginable,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  philo6Q(>hy  as  well  as  religion.  And 
therefore  let  no  man  think  himself  under  a  necessity 
of  sinning  frY)m  any  such  superior  influence ;  it  is 
not  that  which  he  sees  over  his  head,  but  that  which 
he  feels  within  his  heart,  that  he  is  to  look  to.  The 
will  scorns  the  control  of  any  creature,  either  in 
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heaven  or  earth ;  next  under  God  it  is  its  own  mas^ 
ter.  Every  man  is  indeed  to  look  upon  God  as  his  Sa^ 
viour;  but  it  is  himself  only  that  can  be  his  de- 
stroyer. 

3.  Neither  can  any  man  charge  his  sins  upon  the 
constitution  and  temper  of  his  body,  as  the  proper 
cause  of  them.  The  body  was  made  to  serve,  and 
not  to  command.  All  that  it  can  do,  is  only  to  be 
troublesome;  but  it  cannot  be  imperious.  If  the 
soul  will  but  maintain  its  right,  and  resolve  to  keep 
the  throne,  it  may  easily  make  the  fleshly  part,  not 
only  its  subject,  but  its  instrument ;  not  only  quiets 
but  useful.  They  are  not  the  humours  of  the  body; 
but  the  humours  of  the  mind,  to  which  men  owe 
the  irregularities  of  their  behaviour. 

The  sensitive  appetites  having  their  situation  in 
the  body,  do  indeed  follow  the  peculiar  complexion 
and  temper  of  it :  but  reason  is  a  thing  that  is  placed 
solely  and  entirely  in  the  soul,  and  so  depends  not 
upon  those  inferior  faculties ;  but  though  it  is  some- 
times solicited  by  them,  yet  it  is  in  its  power, 
whether  or  no  it  wiU  be  prevailed  upon.  And  for 
aU  the  noise,  and  hurry,  and  tumult,  that  is  often 
raised  amongst  them;  yet  reason, ^^e  the  upper-  - 
most  region  of  the  air^is  not  at  all  subject  to  the 
disturbances  that  are  below.  And  so  long  as  the 
soul  listens  to  reason,  the  inferior  appetites  may  ^ 
bawl  indeed,  but  they  cannot  persuade.  Let  a  beg- 
gar be  never  so  impudently  craving  and  importunate, 
yet  the  door  may  be  shut  against  him,'^nd  then  he  ~ 
must  be  either  quiet,  or  only  troublesome  to  him- 
self 

In  vain  therefore  does  any  man  for  his  excuse 
allege  the  solicitations  of  his  appetites,  against  the 
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dirtatew  of  his  feaioD :  it  is,  as  if  in  a  rebelKoii  d 
man  dunild  act  by  the  BiunmoDs  of  a  constaMe» 
against  the  command  and  prodamation  of  his  prinoeu 
No  man  is  made  an  adulterer,  a  drunkard,  or  an 
idle  parson  hj  his  body ;  his  body  indeed  may  in- 
dine  him  to  be  so,  but  it  is  his  will  only  that  makes 
him  so.  And  be  the  clamours  and  requests  of  ap* 
petite  never  so  earnest,  reason  has  still  a  n^pitiye 
voice  upon  them ;  and  if  it  shall  be  pleased  but  to 
advise  upon  the  matter,  they  cease  and  are  extinct» 
and  can  never  pass  into  action. 

If  indeed  reason  shall  give  way  to  these  aensual 
motions,  anJ-^ake  the  bit  into  its  moutb^xand  suffer 
itself  to  be  rid ;  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  may  be 
made  a  servant  of  servants,  a  slave  and  a  drudge  ta 
all  the  tyrannies  of  a  domineering  sensuality.  But 
this  will  be  no  apology  before  God,  who  endued  it 
with  a  perfect  sovereignty,  and  put  the  government 
of  the  whole  soul  into  its  hands. 

And  besides,  there  have  been  some  in  the  worlds 
who  by  the  conduct  of  their  reason  have  made  their 
way  to  virtue,  through  all  the  disadvantages  of  their 
natural  constitution.  Philosophy  has  done  it  in 
many,  and  religion  may  do  it  in  alL  Let  no  man 
therefore  charge  his  sins  upon  that  part  of  himself, 
that  cannot  possibly  sin  wiiliout  the  ccms^it  of  his 
wiU. 

4.  And  lastly,  to  proceed  yet  higher:  no  man 
can  justly  charge  his  sins  upon  the  Devil,  as  the 
cause  of  them ;  for  God  has  not  put  it  into  the  power 
of  our  mortal  enemy  to  ruin  us  without  ourselves ; 
which  yet  he  had  done,  had  it  been  in  the  DeviTs 
power  to  force  us  to  sin.  The  Devil  can  only  tempt 
and  aUure,  but  compel  he  cannot ;  he  may  invdgle, 
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biit  he  GBimot  command  our  cbduce;  and  no  man 

yet  ever  suflferad  death,  who  did  not  choose  death : 

c^  the  fisher  may  propose,  and  play  the  bait  before  the 

vjish,  but  he  cannot  force  it  to  swallow  it.     And  sa 
whatsoever  the  Devil  does,  he  does  by  insinuation, 

'  and  not  by  compulsion. 

The  ^irit  of  God  assures  us,  that  he  may  be  re* 
»sted,  and  that  upon  a  vigorous  resistance  he  will 
fly.  He  never  conquers  any,  but  those  that  yield ; 
a  spiritual  fint  is  never  taken  by  force,  but  by  mr- 
render*  And  when  a  man  is  as  willing  to  be  rumed, 
as  he  is  to  ruin  him,  it  is  that,  that  makes  the  Devil 
triumplttnt  and  victorious.  How  slily  and  areep- 
iDgly  did  he  address  himself  to  our  first  parents ! 
which  surely  his  pride  would  never  have  let  him  do,, 
could  he  have  effected  their  downfall  by-  force,  with-- 
out  temptation. 

It  is  confessed  indeed,  that  the  guilt  of  those 
sins  that  the  Devil  tempts  us  to  will  rest  upon 
him ;  but  not  so  as  to  discharge  us.  He  that  per^ 
suades  a  man  to  rob  a  house,  is  guilty  of  the  sin  he 
persuades  him  to,  but  not  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  18  who  conunitted  the  robbery ;  for  it  was  in  his 
power,  after  all  the  other^s  persuasions,  to  have  fcv-« 
borne  the  &ct,  and  to  have  maintained  his  innocence ; 
for  no  man  is  a  thicjf  or  a  viUain  against  his  will. 

In  vain  therefore  do  men  shift  off  their  fdns  upon 
the  Devil,  whose  greatest  arts  they  may  frustrate, 
whose  strongest  solicitations  they  may  make  inef- 
fectual :  for  it  is  in  their  power  (as  I  may  so  say) 
in  some  respect  to  make  ihe  Devil  himself  innocent. 
But  still  the  load  of  all  must  lie  upon  him ;  and  it  is 
not  he  that  commits,  but  he  that  tempts  to  sin,  that 
must  be  the  sinner.     It  seems,  to  be  with  the  Devil, 
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II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  particular ;  namely, 
to  shew,  that  the  proper  and  eflfectual  cause  of  sin  is 
the  depraved  will  of  man,  expressed  by  the  apostle 
here  under  the  name  of  lust  The  proof  of  which  is 
not  very  difficult ;  for  all  other  causes  being  removed, 
it  remains  that  it  can  be  only  this.  We  have  the 
word  of  Christ  himself,  that  it  is  from  within,  from 
the  heart,  that  envyings,  wraths  bitterness,  aduUe-' 
ries,Jbmic€UiaHS,  and  other  such  impurities  do  pro- 
ceed. To  heap  up  all  the  several  places  of  scripture 
that  bear  witness  to  this,  would  be  infinite  and  end- 
less:  and  therefore  supposing  it  sufficiently  dear 
firom  scripture,  that  a  corrupt  wiU  is  the  sole  cause 
of  all  sinful  actions,  I  shall  endeavour  yet  further  to 
evince  the  same  by  arguments  and  reasons. 

1.  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  office  of  the 
will,  which  is  to  command  and  govern  all  the  rest  of 
the  faculties;  and  therefore  all  disorder  must  un^ 
avoidably  begin  here.  Nothing  can  be  done  without 
a  commission  firom  the  will;  whereupon,  if  any 
thing  be  done  sinfully,  the  fault  lies  in  him  that 
issued  out  the  commission.  The  economy  of  the 
powers  and  actions  of  the  soul  is  a  real  government ; 
and  a  government  cannot  be  defective  without  some 
failure  and  defect  in  the  governor. 

2.  The  second  argument  shall  be  taken  firom 
every  man's  experience  of  himself  and  his  own  ac- 
tions ;  upon  .an  impartial  survey  of  which  he  shaU 
find,  that  before  the  doing  of  any  thing  sinful  or  suspi- 
cious, there  passes  a  certain  debate  in  the  soul  about 
it,  whether  it  shall  or  it  shall  not  be  done;  and 
after  all  argumentations  for  and  against,  the  last 
issue  and  result  follows  the  casting  voice  of  the  wilL 
This  is  that  which  turns  the  balance,  that  gives  the 
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final  determination,  and  therefore  the  guilt  of  every 
action  must  inevitably  rest  here. 

S.  A  third  reason  is  from  this,  that  the  same  man, 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  same  object,  and  that  under 
the  same  circumstances,  yet  makes  a  different  choice 
at  one  time  from  what  he  does  at  another;  and 
therefore  the  moral  difference  of  actions,  in  respect 
of  the  good  or  evil  of  them,  must  of  necessity  be  re- 
solved into  some  principle  within  him ;  and  that  i^ 
his  wilL  Which  remaining  one  and  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  absoluteness  and  freedom,  some- 
times turns  itself  to  one  thing,  sometimes  to  another. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  reason  shaU  lie  from  this, 
that  even  the  souls  in  heU  continue  to  sin ;  and  there- 
fore the  productive  principle  of  sin  must  needs  be 
the  will. 

The  consequence  appears  from  hence,  because 
those  sins  cannot  possibly  proceed  from  the  body, 
or  the  iiregukr  motions  of  the  sensitive  appetite, 
since  the  soul  in  this  estate  is  divided  from  these : 
nor  yet  from  the  temptations  of  the  Devil,  for  he 
tempts  only  that  he  may  bring  the  soul  to  hell ;  but 
when  he  has  it  once  there,  of  a  tempter  he  becomes 
a  tormentor.  Wherefore  they  must  needs  flow  from 
some  principle  inherent  in  the  soul ;  and  that  is  the 
will,  which  is  as  inseparable  from  the  soul,  as  its 
own  substance. 

I  shall  not  insist  upon  any  fruther  proofs  of  sa 
plain  a  truth :  let  these  suffice  to  persuade  every 
man  to  turn  his  eyes  inward,  to  seek  for  the  traitor 
in  his  own  bosom ;  for  here  is  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  all  those  enormities  that  stream  forth  in  a 
man's  conversation.  And  therefore  it  is  a  great 
vanity  to  declaim  against  any  thing  without'  us,  as 

A  a  2 
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if  we  were  led  captive  by  some  external  fott:e :  for 
neither  the  flesh,  the  world,  nor  the  Devil,  no,  nor 
all  of  them  together,  could  be  able  to  annoy  us,  if 
our  wills  were  but  faithful  to  us.  Were  the  spirit 
but  willing^  the  Jiesh  would  be  weak  in  a  good 
sense ;  and  were  we  but  crucified  to  the  woridy  the 
world  would  he  as  much  crucified  to  us.  Nay,  and 
lastly,  the  Devil  himself  would  be  but  a  contenqitible 
adversary,  were  he  not  sure  of  a  correspondent,  and 
a  party  that  held  intell%ence  with  him,  in  our  own 
breasUf.  All  the  blowing  of  the  fire  put  under  a 
caldron  could  never  make  it  boil  over,  were  there 
not  a  fulness  of  water  within  it 

Some  are  so  stupid  as  to  patronize  their  sins  with 
a  plea,  that  they  cannot,  they  have  not  power  to  do 
otherwise ;  but  where  the  wiU  is  for  virtue,  it  wiU 
either  find  or  make  power.  The  truth  is,  men  are 
in  loVe  with  their  vices,  their  will  is  enthralled,  and 
here  is  all  the  restraint  that  is  put  upon  them ;  they 
suffer  no  violence,  but  from  delight ;  no  captivity, 
but  from  pleasure.  But  if  a  man  binds  his  own 
hands,  it  will  be  but  a  poor  excuse  to  pleatd  that  he 
had  no  use  of  them,  when  his  work  shall  be  required 
of  him. 

JII.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing ;  and 
that  is,  to  shew  the  way  by  which  a  corrupt  will, 
here  expressed  by  the  name  of  lust,  is  the  cause  of 
sin  ;  and  that  is,  by  drawing  a  man  aside,  and  en- 
ticing him. 

1.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these :  it  seduces,  xnt 
draws  a  man  aside ;  it  actually  takes  himsdf  from 
the  ways  of  duty :  for  as  in  all  motion  there  is  the 
relinquishment  of  one  term  before  there  can  be  the 
acquisition  of  another;  so  the  soul  must  pass  firom 
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its  adherence  to  viitue)  before  it  can  engage  in  a 
course  of  sin.  It  must  first  be  unfastened,  and  re- 
moved from  its  former  bottom,  and  then  it  may  with 
ease  be  pitched  upon  any  other. 

Now  the  first  and  leading  attempt  of  lust,  is  to 
possess  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  loathing  and  disgust 
of  virtue,  as  a  thing  harsh  and  insipid,  and  admi*- 
nistering  no  kind  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction;  aU 
the  paths  of  it  are  represented  as  planted  with 
thorns,  as  full  of  horror,  as  made  up  of  nothing  but 
the  severities  of  discipline,  and  the  rigours  of  unna- 
tural abridgments:  and  by  these  means  lust  dis- 
graces and  libels  virtue  out  of  practice ;  it  brings  it 
out  of  favour  with  the  will  and  the  affections ;  and 
then  we  know  that  the  natural  consequence  of  being 
out  of  favour  with  them,  i^  to  be  laid  aside  by  them. ' 

This  being  done,  and  the  mind  clear,  it  is  now 
ready  for  any  new  impression,  and  to  receive  the 
oflfers  and  proposals  of  vice :  and  vice  and  virtue  are 
like  other  enemies  ;\one  never  supplants  the  other, 
but  with  a  design  to  step  into  its  place;  and  amongst 
contraries,  when  one  is  drove  out,  the  other  usually 
takes  possession. 

Prevail  but  with  a  man  to  remit  the  prosecution 
of  his  duty,  and  he  lies  open  to  all  vicious  practices 
imaginable ;  he  offers  his  mind,  as  it  were,\  a  blank 
for  sin  to  write  what  he  pleases  upon  it  \  and  seldom 
was  it  known,  that  omissions  of  virtue  went  alone, 
but  were  presently  followed  with  enormous  com- 
missions of  sin. 

2.  The  other  course  that  lust  takes  to  entangle 
a  man  in  sin^  is  by  enticing ;  that  is,  by  using  argu- 
ments and  rhetoric,  to  set  off  sin  to  him  with  the 
best  advantage  and  the  fairest  gloss. 

AaS 
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And  this  it  does  these  two  foUowuig  wajs. 

1.  By  representing  the  pleasure  of  ^n^  stript  of 
all  the  troubles  and  inconveniences  of  sin.  There  is 
no  sin  but  is  attended  and  surrounded  with  so  many 
miseries  and  adherent  bitternesses,  that  it  is  at  the 
best  but  like  a  single  drop  of  honey  in  a  sea  of  gaU. 
Who  can  extract  and  fetch  it  out  ?  It  is  to  be  done 
only  by  fancy  and  imaginary  speculation.  But  when 
a  man  comes  to  the  real  instances  of  practice  and 
experience,  he  will  find  the  bitter  to  intarmingle 
with  the  sweety  and  that  with  a  very  great  predomi- 
nance :  he  will  find  the  sweetness  to  vanish  and  dia- 
appear,  and  to  be  swallowed  up  in  those  unequal 
mixtures  of  sharpness  that  are  conveyed  with  it* 

But  now  it  is  the  act  of  lust,  to  shew  the  quint- 
essence and  the  refined  part  of  a  sinful  action,  sepat- 
rate  from  all  its  dregs  and  indecencies,  so  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  apprehension  of  a  deluded  sinner. 
It  will  present  you  only  with  the  fiur  side,  and  tell 
you  what  pleasure  and  satisfaction  you  shall  reap 
from  such  or  such  an  action :  but  it  never  reminds 
you  of  the  regret  and  remorse  of  conscience  that 
will  accompany  it ;  of  the  shame  and  vengeance  that 
will  follow  it*  No ;  lust  is  too  skilful  a  sophister, 
and  has  at  least  this  part  of  perfection,  to  conceal  its 
imperfections. 

Lust  never  deals  impartially  with  the  choice,  so  as 
to  confront  the  whole  good  with  the  whole  evil  of  an 
object;  but  declaims  amidy  and  magnificently  of 
one,  while  it  is  wholly  silent  of  the  other.  And  it 
is  observable,  that  there  are  few  things  that  present 
so  entirely  bad  an  appearance,  but  admit  of  very 
plausible  pleas  and  flourishes  of  commendation.  Sin 
prevails  upon'tbe  affections,  not  so  much  by  the 
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suitableness  of  the  thing  proposed,  as  by  the  art  of 
the  proposal. 

As  fbr  instance,  should  I  tell  a  thirsty  roan  that  I 
had  for  him  a  drink  of  a  noble  colour,  a  quick,  taste, 
and  a  fragrant  smell,  surely  there  could  be  nothing 
in  this  description  but  must  raise  and  inflame  his 
appetite :  but  should  I  tell  him  that  it  was  poison 
tiiat  was  of  this  so  rare  a  taste,  cdour,  and  smell, 
this  would  be  a  full  allay  to  his  desire,  and  a  suffi<^ 
eient  countercharm  to  all  its  other  alluring  quali- 
ties. 

It  is  no  question  but  Judas's  covetousness  ad- 
dressed his  sin  to  him  in  this  manner,  aiid  struck 
his  apprehension  with  the  convenience  of  having  so 
much  money,  and  gaining  it  with  so  much  ease; 
bat  it  UAd  him  nothing  of  the  black  despair  and 
the  disastrous  death  that  was  to  follow  it.  For 
had  this  been  offered  to  his  thoughts  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  no  doubt  but  it  must  have  dashed  the 
temptation,  and  made  it  cheap  and  contemptible. 

8.  Lust  entices,  by  representing  that  pleasure 
that  is  in  an  greater  than  indeed  it  is  :  it  swells  the 
proportions  of  every  thing,  and  shews  them,  as  it 
were,  through  a  magnifying-glass,  greatened  and 
multiplied  by  desire  and  expectation ;  which  always 
exhibit  objects  to  the  soul,  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
they  would  have  them  be. 

Nothing  cheats  a  man  so  much  as  expectation ;  it 
conceives  with  the  air,  and  grows  big  with  the 
-wind ;  and,  Jike  a  dream,  it  promises  high,  but  per-  , 
forms  notiiing.  For  the  truth  is,  even  in  lawful  en-  ' 
joyments  God  has  put  an  emptiness,  and  made  it 
.the  very  specific  and  inseparable  property  of  the 
xreature.      So  that  Solomon,  who  had  both  the 
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laifneat  meosure  of  those  ex^oyxaakU,  a^  of  wiMkim 
to  pass  a  right  judgment  upon  them,  has  given  the . 
world  a  full  aceofunt  ^d  d6dacati<Hi  of  their  Vanity 
and  dissatisfaction,  upon  the  credit  of  a  long  and 
unparalleled  experience.  And  if  the  very  conditum 
of  the  creature  gives  it  such  a  shortness,  and  hoUow- 
ness,  and  disproportion  to  the  deares  of  a  rational 
soul,  even  in  the  most  innocent  and  allowed  plea^ 
sures ;  what  shall  we  think  of  the  pleasures  of  ■&» 
which  receive  a  further  embasement  and  diminu* 
tion  from  the  superaddition  of  a  curse  ? 

Thef  are  cursed  Uke  the  earth,  not  only  with 
barrennesSf  but  with  briers  and  thorns ;  there  is  not 
CMily  a  fallacy,  but  a  sting  in  them:  and  consequently 
they  are  readared  worse  thim  nothing ;  a  reed  that 
not  only  deceives,  but  also  pierces  the  hand  that 
leans  upon  it. 

But  the  exceeding  vanity  of  every  ainfill  pleasure 
will  uppear,  by  considering  both  the  latitude  of  ita 
extent,  and  the  length  of  its  duration. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  latitude  or  measure  of  its.  ex-* 
tent:  it  seldom  gratifies  but  one  sense  at  a  time ; 
and  if  it  should  difluse  an  universal  enjoyment  to 
them  all,  yet  it  reaches  not  the  better,  the  more  ca- 
pacious and  more  ajqprehensive  peart  of  man,  his 
soul:  that  is  so  far  from  comnmnicating  with  the 
senses,  that  in  all  their  revels  it  is  pensive  and  me- 
kncholy,  and  afflicted  with  inward  remorses  from  an 
unsatisfied,  if  not  also  an  accusing  xxmsdence. 

2.  And  then  secondly,  for  its  duration  or  contt- 
nuance:  it  is  but  for  a  moment ;  it  affects  and  leaves 
the  sense  in  an  instant,  and  scarce  allbids  so  much 
scope  as  for  reflection :  the  whole  course  of  such 
pleasures  passes  like  a  tale  that  is  told ;  a  tale,  that 
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after  it  is  told,  proves  a  lie.  How  transient  and 
vanishing  are  the  pleasures  of  the  epicure,  that  ex- 
pire with  a  taste,  and  determine  with  the  poor  and 
momentary  gratifications  of  his  palate !  And  yet, 
who  thinks  he  shares  so  largely  of  the  pleasures  of 
sin  as  he? 

But  when  sin  entices,  it  takes  no  notice  of  these 
littlenesses  and  flaws  in  the  enjoyment:  it  speaks 
loftily,  and  undertakes  largely ;  it  offers  mountains 
and  kingdoms,  and  never  suffers  a  man  to  purchase 
a  right  judgment  of  it,  but  at  the  dear  rate  of  a  dis- 
a|>pointment :  and  then  he  finds  how  those  offers 
sink  and  dwindle  into  nothing ;  and  what  a  pitiful 
skeleton  of  an  enjoyment  that  is$  that  at  first  dazzled 
his  fq>pr€ihensbiis  with  such  glistering  pretences  and 
glorious  overtures  of  pleasure. 

He  then^Gffe  that  would  stand  upon  his  guard 
against  all  the  enticements  of  his  corruption,  must 
fi>rtify  Umself  with  this  consideration,  that  sin  never 
makes  any  proposal,  whatsoever  shew  of  advantage 
it  may  have,  but  it  is  with  an  intent  to  abuse  and 
deceive  him.  And  consequently,  that  it  is  an  infi- 
nite folly  to  seek  for  pleasure  or .  satisfiu^on  but  in 
the  ways  of  duty ;  the  only  thing  that  leads  and 
unites  to  the  great,  inexhaustible  fountain  of  satisr 
£u;tton :  in  whose  presence  is  JklMess  of  joy ^  an4 
at  whose  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  eperr 
more. 
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Isaiah  xxvii.  11. 

For  \i  %s  a  people  of  no  understanding':  therefore  he  thai 
made  them  wiB  not  have  nherey  on  them^  and  he  that 
.  Jbrmed  them  wUl  shew  them  no  favour. 

jL  his  chapter  is  one  of  the  eloquent  strains  of  the 
most  oratorical  of  the  prophets,  describing  a  severe 
judgment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Jews,  in  the  deplor- 
aUe  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  demolishing  their 
stately  buildings,  and  the  wasting  their  pleasant  and 
delightful  habitations.  All  this  is  set  down  in  the 
10th  and  11th  verses;  M^  defended  dfy  sJuM  he 
desolate:  no  defence  or  munition  can  keep  out  a 
judgment,  when  commissioned  by  God  to  enter. 
And  the  habitation  forsaken :  when  God  forsakes 
a  place,  the  inhabitants  do  not  stay  long  behind. 
And  there  shall  the  caJffeedy  there  shall  he  lie 
down :  when  men  forget  their  Maker,  and  degene- 
rate into  brutish  affections,  it  is  but  just  with  him, 
'that  they,  who  have  changed  affections  with  beasts, 
should  change  dwellings  with  them  too.  When  the 
boughs  thereof  are  withered^  &;c.  For  the  expo- 
sition of  these  words,  we  must  note,  that  they  admit 
of  a  double  construction. 

1.  They  may  be  either  understood  literally,  and 
so  they  set  forth  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
devastation  of  the  pleasant  gardens  and  vineyards ; 
which  shall  be  left  so  desolate,  that  the  vines  and 
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trees  shall  wither,  and\  poor  women  shall  come  and 
gather  them  into  bun^es,  for  the  making  of  fires 
and  heating  ovens.  Thus  we  see  the  vintage  of  sin, 
and  the  clusters  of  Sodom ;  they  destroy  the  vines, 
and  fire  the  vineyard. 

S.  Another  sense  of  these  words  is  figurative  and 
metaphorical:   and  so  this  expression.  When  the 
houghs  there<(f  are  withered^  they  shaU  he  hroken 
qff^  signifies  thus  much :  when  the  inhabitants  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sins,  when  they  are 
spiritually  withered  and  dead,  and  fruitfiil  to  no 
good  work,  then  they  shall  be  broken  ofi*,  and  ruined 
with  the  heaviest  destruction.     And  to  a^^avate 
this  judgment,  to  put  an  edge  upon  this  misery,  it  is 
added  in  the  next  words,  that  w&men  shall  come 
and  set  them  on  fire:  that  is,  a  womanish  and  efie* 
minate  generation  of  men  (for  such  were  the  Baby- 
lonians)  shall  triumph .  over  them.    A  hint  of  theur 
luxury  we  have  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Joshua ;  it 
was  a  Babylonish  garment  that  enamoured  Achan. 
We  know  how  Ludan  brings  in  Menippus,  speaking 
of  Sardanapalus,  one  of  the  womanish  kings  of  Ba- 
bylon.   'E2TiTj96if«y  jx^  »  'EpfjLij  T^  SapSayoraAov  varal^ai 
Kara  ico/9/n^.    Now  a  generous  si»rit,  that  has  the 
least  spark  of  honour  and  virility,  does  not  feel  so 
much  smart  in  the  punishment,  as  in\the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  hand  that  does  inflict  iti    And  this  was 
the  emphasis  of  Samson's  disgrace,  to  be  held  in  capp- 
tivity  by  a  woman.   And  it  is  the  height  and  aggra- 
vation of  this  judgment,  for  men  to  be  fired  and  de- 
stroyed  by  women ;  the  valiant  to  be  made  a  prey  to 
the  luxurious. 

And  thus  having  described  the  judgment,  he  does 
in  .the  next  words  assign  a  reason  of  it ;  Jbr  it  is  a 
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people  qf  no  understanding^.  One  would  have 
thought  that  ignorance  diould  have  excused  the 
sin :  he  that  sins  out  of  ignorance  is  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  punished.  Is  any  fieU^her  so  cruel,  so 
hardhearted,  as  to  disown  and  cast  off  his  son,  he^ 
cause  he  is  a  fool  ?  No ;  an  innocent  ignorance  ex- 
cuses from  sin,  both  before  God  and  man :  and  God 
himself  will  own  that  maxim  of  equity,  Ignorantia 
excusat  peccatum.  But  then  there  is  another  sort 
of  ignorance,  whidi  is  not  an  ignorance  of  an  emptj 
understanding,  but  of  a  depraved  heart;  such  an 
ignorance  as  does  not  only  consbt  in  a  bare  priva^ 
tion,  but  in  a  corrupt  disposition ;  where  the  under- 
standing is  like  that  sort  of  blind  serpents,  whose 
Uindness  is  attended  with  much  venom  and  ma^ 
lignity.  This  was  such  a  blindness  as  struck  the 
Sodomites;  there  was  darkness  in  thdr  eyes,  and 
withal,  villainy  in  their  hearts.  There  is  an  igno* 
ranee  that  could  not  be  remedied,  the  schook  call 
it  an  invindUe  ignorance,  and  this  excuses  from  sin> 
and  that  deservedly;  for  this  is  a  man's  unba]^*- 
ness,  not  his  fault.  But  there  is  also  an  affected  ig** 
norance,  such  an  one  as  is  contracted  by  a  wilfid 
neglect  of  the  means ;  and  this  is  not  excusing,  but 
condemning.  Such  a  want  of  understanding  it  was, 
that  is  here  charged  upon  the  Jews,  a^  the  sad  occa* 
sion  of  this  woful  punishment :  for  tiiey  had  laige 
and  enriching  means  oPgrace ;  the  mysteries  of  Godi 
the  arcana  e^H,  were  intrusted  with  them,  and  ex- 
plained to  them ;  the  fountains  of  this  great  de^  of 
knowledge  were  broken  up  before  them.\  And  in 
this  case  to  be  ignorant ;  in  the  midst  of  light  to  be 
in  dariLuess;  for  an  Israel  to  have  m  Egypt  in  a 
Goshen ;  this  is  highly  provokmg,  and  may  justly 
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j^uae  God  td^lay  hold  onwengeance.    Where  by  the 


^ny  we  observe,  that  some  want  of 
some  ignorance,  is  so  far  from  excusing  sin,  that  it  is 
its  highest  aggravation :  It  is  a  people  (if  no  under-^ 
standing:  therefore  he  that  made  them,  &c. 

Here  we  ought  also  to  note,  in  what  strange  terms 
God  expresses  his  anger.  It  is  not  said,  the  Lord, 
the  just  God  will  punish  them ;  this  was  n6t  so  won- 
dered :  little  to  be  expected  from  God's  justice  but 
a  sinner's,  misery.  No ;  God  assumes  the  most  en- 
dearing titles,  and  under  them  gives  the  severest 
judgments :  be  joins  the  creator  and  the  destroyer, 
such  expressions  as  almost  confute  one  anothei^:  he 
dothes  himself  in  the  robes  of  mercy,  and  in  these 
pronounces  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the  sinner. 

From  the  words  thus  explained,  we  may  naturally 
deduce  these  two  observations. 

I.  The  relation  of  a  Creator  strongly  engages 
God  to  put  forth  acts  of  love  and  favour  towards 
his  creature. 

This  is  clear  from  the  strength  of  the  antithesis 
in  the  words,  he  that  made  them  wilt  not  sane  them: 
where,  for  the  advantage  of  the  expression,  it  is  re- 
doubled ;  he  that  formed  them  will  shew  them  no 
Jaoour.  As  if  he  should  say.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  you  that  your  Creator,  which  very  name  speaks 
nothing  but  bowels  of  love  and  tenderness,  should 
break  and  ruin,  utterly  confound  and  destroy  you. 
Yet  thus  it  must  be ;  though  the  relation  make  it 
strange,  yet  your  sins  will  make  it  true. 

II.  Sin  does  totally  disengage  God  from  all  those 
acts  of  love  and  goodness  to  the  creature,  that  the 
rdation  of  a  Creator  can  engage  him  to. 

Or  more  clearly  thus : 
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There  is  more  provocation  in  sin  for  God  to  de- 
stroy, than  there  is  obligation  upon  him  as  a  Creator 
to  preserve  the  creature. 

Conclusion  the  first,  viz.  That  the  relation  of  a 
Creator  strongly  obliges  God,  &;c. 

The  strength  of  this  oUigement  appears  in  these 
two  considerations. 

1.  That  it  is  natural ;  and  natural  obligements^  as 
well  as  natural  operations,  are  always  the  strongest. 

8.  That  Grod  put  this  obligement  upon  himself; 
therefore  it  must  needs  be  a  great  and  a  strong  one : 
and  this  is  dear,  because  the  relation  of  a  Cr^itor  is, 
in  order  of  nature,  antecedent  to  the  being  of  the 
creature ;  which  not  existing,  could  not  oblige  God 
to  create  it,  or  assume  this  relation. 

There  are  three  engaging  things,  that  are  implied 
in  the  creature's  relation  to  God,  that  oblige  him  to 
manifest  himself  in  a  way  of  goodness  to  it. 

1.  The  first  is,  the  extract  or  original  of  the  crea- 
ture's being,  which  is  from  God  himself.  It  is  the 
nature  of  every  artificer  to  tender  and  esteem  his 
own  work :  and  if  God  should  not  love  his  creature, 
it  would  reflect  some  disparagement  upon  his  work- 
manship, that  he  should  make  any  thing  which  he 
could  not  own.  God's  power  never  produces  what 
his  goodness  cannot  embrace.  Grod  oftentimes,  in  the 
same  man,  distinguishes  between  the  sinner  and  the 
creature ;  as  a  creature  he  can  love  him,  while  as  a 
sinner  he  does  afflict  him.  Hence  arises  that  dear- 
ness  between  the  parent  and  the  child :  what  wonder 
is  it  to  see  him  in  his  father's  arms,  who  before  lay 
in  his  loins?  or  to  see  that  child  admitted  to  the 
bosom,  that  before  lay  in  the  womb  ?  It  is  mentioned 
as  a  sign  of  strange,  unnatural  disaffection  in  the 
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ostrich,  that  it  hardens  itself  against  its  young  ones, 
Job  xxxix.  16.  It  has  a  stony  heart  without  lore ; 
V  a  flint  without  fire.  \  Ood  is  not  an  heathen  god,  a 
Saturn,  to  devour  his  children.  It  casts  an  oblige* 
ment  upon  the  very  place  where  we  are  bom  to  re- 
gard us ;  and  if  there  be  no  father  known,  it  ought 
not  only  to  be  our  country,  but  our  parent. 

Now  the  creature's  deriving  its  being  from  Ood, 
includes  in  it  two  other  endearing  considerations.  • 

(1.)  It  puts  a  certain  likeness  between  God  and  the 
creature.  The  foundation  of  love  is  laid  in  the  like- 
ness that  is  between  things :  now  the  likeness  that  is 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator  consbts  in 
this,  that  he  has  taken  it  into  the  participation  and 
society  of  that  great  privilege  of  being :  and  it  is  in 
respect  of  this  that  the  creature  is  a  copy  of  God,  a 
rough  draught  of  some  perfection  that  is  in  his  Maker. 
What  is  written  in  a  large,  fair  character  in  him,  is 
imprinted  upon  the  creature  in  a  small.  Now  al«- 
though  God  loathes  and  abominates  any  likeness 
that  we  make  of  him,  yet  he  loves  and  embraces 
the  likeness  that  he  has  drawn  of  himself.  And  as, 
in  respect  of  holiness,  it  is  not  the  perfection  of  it 
only  that  God  accepts,  but  he  is  ready  to  cherish  our 
very  breathings  and  longings  after  righteousness ;  he 
will  embrace  purity,  not  only  in  practice,  but  in  in- 
ctination.  So  for  the  perfections  of  being ;  though  he 
does  absolutely  acquiesce  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
own,  yet  he  does  not  despise  those  weaker  draughts 
of  it,  visible  in  created  things ;  but  is  ready  to  own 
whatsoever  he  sees  of  himsdf  in  the  creature :  and, 
like  the  sun,  can,  with  much  serenity,  behold  his 
image  in  the  lowest  waters.    Every  thing  has  a 
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strong  interest  in  that,  hy  which  it  had  its  being 
and  beginning. 

(2.)  Whatsoever  comes  from  God,  bj  waj  of  crea- 
tion, is  good;  and  so,  by  reason  of  the  native  agree- 
ment that  is  between  that  and  the  will  of  God,  there 
naturally  does  result  an  act  of  love:  for  where  there 
is  nothing  but  goodness  on  the  creature's  part,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  love  on  God's.  Although  the 
acts  of  God's  love  do  not  always  presui^KiBe  a  moral 
goodness ;  &r  he  loves  the  persons  of  the  elect,  while 
they  are  unconverted:  yet  it  is  probaUe,  that  the 
acts  of  dislike  presuppose  a  want  of  that  goodness. 
Though  a  man  is  not  always  good  before  God  loves 
bun,  yet  many  are  so  favourable  as  to  think,  that  he 
18  always  evil  before  he  hates  him ;  those  espedally 
that  are  of  this  judgment,  that  in  the  very  act  of 
man's  reprobation,  God  did  not  reprobate  him  as  a 
man,  but  as  a  sinner.  Now  the  creature  as  such, 
and  imm^ediately  issuing  from  the  hands  of  God,  has 
no  evil  deaving  to  it,  to  provoke  his  detestalioD; 
but,  like  a  sword,  comes  shining  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  artificer,  though  afterward  it  chance  to  gather 
rust  God  made  num  upright ;  however  since,  he 
has  sought  out  to  himself  many  inventions.  And 
this  is  the  first  consideration  that  endears  the  crea- 
ture to  God,  viz.  the  original  of  its  being. 

2.  The  second  thing  that  beq)eaks  God's  love  to 
the  creature  is,  the  dependence  of  its  being  upon 
God.  As  the  fruit  is  produced  by  the  tree,  so  it 
hangs  upon  the  tree.\  If  by  creation  the  creature  is 
endeared  to  God,  then  much  more  by  its  dependence 
upon  him ;  fbr  this  is  founded  upon  a  continual  cre- 
ation.   Every  creature  is  upheld  from  relapsing  into 
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nothing,  by  a  continual  influence  of  that  creative 
power  by  which  it  was  madeJ  A  moral  dependence 
upon  any  one,  that  is,  the  voluntary  placing  of  all  a 
man's  hopes  and  confidence  upon  the  goodness  of 
such  an  one,  puts  a  strong  obligement  upon  the 
party  confided  in,  to  employ  the  utmost  of  his  power 
and  interest  to  preserve  and  defend  that  man.  For  , 
to  desert  him  who  relies  upon  me ;  to  elude  those) 
hopes,  that  have  no  refiige  but  myself;  for  that 
reed,  upon  which  I  lean,  to  pierce  my  hand ;  this  is 
a  thing  that  ordinary  humanity  would  detest.  But 
now  the  natural  dependence  of  the  creature  upon 
God  is  much  greater,  and  consequently  much  more 
obliging,  than  the  moral  dependence  of  one  man 
upon  another ;  forasmuch  as  that  is  necessary,  this 
voluntary,  and  from  choice.  If  I  desert  a  man  that 
depends  upon  me,  I  disappoint  his  hopes;  but  if 
God  forsakes  the  creature,  he  disappoints  his  being. 
Not  to  give  a  being  to  a  thing,  could  be  no  misery 
to  it ;  because  to  be  miserable,  presupposes  first  to 
be :  but  when  it  has  a  being,  then  to  desert  or  for- 
sake it,  thb  is  a  calamity,  and  an  evil  to  that  very 
existence  of  which  (rod  himself  was  author ;  and  he 
will  not  thus  deal  with  the  creature  till  he  is  pro- 
voked. The  same  goodness  which  did  incite  him  to 
make  a  thing  before  it  was,  certainly,  now  it  is  made, 
will  much  more  oblige  him  to  preserve  it.  Not  to 
beget  a  child,  could  be  no  injury  to  it ;  but  when  it 
is  begot,  and  bom,  to  deny  it  food  and  education, 
this  is  an  inhuman,  an  unfatherly  temper.  He  that 
does  not  provide  for  his  famUyy  the  Spirit  of  God 
county  him  worse  than  an  if^fidel^  1  Tim.  v.  8 ;  and 
the  reason  is,  because  his  family  has  a  dependence 
upon  him.  The  creature's  depending  upon  God,  en- 
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gages  him  to  uphold  it  with  lore  and  meecy.  \  A 
poor,  empty  Uadder,  if  we  relj  upon  it,  will  k^ep 
OS  from  flinkinf :  if  we  hold  fast  upon  any  things  it 
will  resoue  us  from  £Edling.\  He  timi  took  Israel^  as 
an  emgle  does  her  young,  and  bore  kim  ti^pon  hie 
wingSf  as  it  18  elegantly  expressed,  Deut*  laaiL  11, 
would  be,  think  you,  without  cause,  have  let  him 
fidl?  This  we  may  be  assured  of,  that  those  im^ 
pressions  of  lore  and  compassion  that  are  in  us,  are 
also  in  Ood ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  in  him 
they  are  infinite. 

8.  The  third  consideration  that  engages  the  lore 
of  Ood  to  the  creature  is  this ;  that  the  end  of  the 
creature's  being  is  God's  glory.  Now  Gkxi,  that  loves 
his  own  f^oTj,  must  needs  also  respect  the  inatru- 
ment  that  advances  it.  There  is  no  artificer,  that 
intends  a  work,  that  would  break  his  tools.  Why 
does  a  man  tender  and  regard  his  servant,  bat  b^ 
cause  he  is  for  his  use  ?  The  ability  and  aptness  of 
the  creature  for  the  serving  of  God's  use,  does  in- 
duce God  so  far  to  preserve  him:  For  he  that  has 
a  rational  respect  to  the  end,  must  of  necessity  bear 
a  suitable  affection  to  the  means.  The  beiiq^  of  the 
creatures  stands  related  by  the  tie  of  a  natural  con- 
nection to  Qod!s  glory;  they  are  the  materials  of 
his  praise.  Hence  we  have  the  business  excellently 
stated  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap,  xxxviii.  18, 19» 
J%e  grave  cannot  praise  thee ;  death  cannot  cek* 
hrate  thee :  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit  cannot 
hopejbr  thy  truth.  The  Umng,  the  living,  he  shaU 
praise  thee.  God's  glory  is  the  motto  inscribed  upon 
every  created  being ;  and  wheresoever  God^  reads»  he 
owns  this  superscription.  It  is  all  the  ersature  has^ 
uader  God's  hand  and  seal,  to  shew  for  its  life.    As 
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God  stampt  a  mark  upon  Cain  to  secuve  him  fman 
men,  so  it  is  this  that  secures  as»  in  respect  qS  Grod. 
Whatsoever  we  are,  we  are  net  our  own,  but  hia. 
We  are  by  nature  servants  to  the  interest  of  hit 
f^Tjr ;  and  if  mj  life,  my  actions  are  devqted  to  such 
an  one's  service,  I  may  very  well  claim  a  mainte^ 
nance  from  him  whose  interest  I  serve.  And  thus 
much  of  the  third  thing  that  endears  God's  love  to 
the  creature,  viz.  the  designation  of  its  being  foor  the 
use  of  his  glory. 

II.  I  proceed  to  the  second  proposition,  to  shew 
how  sin  disengages  and  takes  off  God  from  aU  those 
acts  of  favour,  that  the  relation  of  a  creation  engaged 
him  to. 

1.  It  turns  that  which,  in  itsdf,  is  an  cdUigation  oi 
i6ercy,  to  be  an  aggravation  of  the  offenqe.     True  it 
is,  to  make  a  creature,  to  give  it  being  upon  a  ra* 
tional  ground,  is  an  argument  of  love.     But  for  a 
creature  to  sin  against  him  from  whom  it  had  its 
whole  being;  and  that  a  puny  creature,  \the  first- 
born of  nothin^f  a'piece  of  creeping  clay,  one  whom, 
as  God  created,  so  he  nught  unereate  with  a  breath; 
for  such  an  one  to  fly  in  his  Creator's  face !  this 
gives  a  deep^  die  to  sin ;  this  makes  it  ten  times 
miMfie  sinful.    Whiia,  my  son  !  the  son  of  my  womb ! 
the  9on  of  my  vmcs  !  doH  thou  give  thy  etrengOt  to 
women?  What,  my  creature !  the  work  of  my  hands ! 
the  product  of  my  power !    and  the  object  of  my 
care!  dost  thou  sin  against  me?  dost  thou  disho- 
nour me?  The  treason  of  an  Absalom,  the  stab  of  a 
Bratus,  is  doubled  by  the  circumstance  of  so  near 
a  rdation.     The  nearer  the  party  that  oflfends,  the 
distance  is  so  much  the  wider.    Nemo  tarn  prcpe, 
tmm  proeulque ;  none  so  near  in  respect  of  dHaaoe, 
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none  so  far  off  in  respect  of  the  offence.  Between 
fritods,  the  same  fiiendship  that  passes  by  scmie 
affronts,  heightens  others.  It  is  the  cause  why 
some  are  pardoned,  and  why  some  cannot,  ought 
not  to  be  pardoned.  Such  an  one  speaks  sli^tly 
of  me,  but  my  friendship  pleads  his  pardon ;  yes, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  take  away  my  life,  my  re- 
putation; the  same  fiiendship  speaks  this  injury 
unpardonable ;  in  Psalm  Iv.  IS,  13,  If  it  had  been 
an  enemy f  I  could  have  borne  it;  but  it  was  thau^ 
mine  equal,  mine  acquaintance. )  The  relation  of  a 
Creator  is  always  veiy  strong,  and  before  sin,  this 
strength  appears  in  love ;  but  after  sin,  the  same 
strength  vents  itself  in  revenge.  Where  it  meets 
with  holiness,  it  protects ;  where  it  meets  with  sin, 
it  destroys;  as  the  same  wind  that  carries  a  ship 
well  ballasted,  if  ill  rigged  or  accoutred,  it  drowns 
it.  The  same  strength  of  constitution  that  keeps  off 
diseases  firom  the  body,  when  it  comes  to  be  infected^ 
and  to  comply  with  a  disease,  quickens  its  diss6lution. 
The  same  argument  that  proves  this  assertion,  by  a 
subtle  inversion  of  the  terms,  wiU  prove  the  con- 
trary. The  same  relation  of  a  Creator,  that  endears 
QqA  to  the  innocent,  fires  him  against  a  sinner. 
God  looks  upon  the  soul,  as  Amnon  did  upon  Tamar  : 
while  it  was  a  virgin,  he  loved  it ;  but  now  it  is  de- 
floured,  he  hates  it.  We  read  in  the  law,  that  he  that 
cursed  his  father  was  to  be  stoned  to  death :  we  do 
not  read,  that  if  he  had  cursed  another,  he  had  been 
dealt  withal  so  severely.  One  would  have  thought, 
that  the  nearness  of  a  father  would  have  saved  him ; 
but  it  was  this  alone  that  condemned  him.  Build 
not  therefore  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of  a  fidse 
surmise  of  God's  mercy  as  a  Creator ;  for  tiiis  rela* 
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tion  is  (as  I  may  so  speak)  indifferent,  and  may  be  de- 
termined, as  to  its  influence,  either  to  be  helpful  or 
destructive,  according  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
the  creature.  While  thou  doest  well,  it  will  em- 
brace thee ;  but  upon  the  least  transgression,  it  will 
confound  thee.  The  same  sword  that  now  hangs 
by  thy  side,  and  defends  thee,  may  be  one  day 
brought  to  run  thee  through. 
'  3.  Sin  disengages  God  from  shewing  love*  to  the 
creature,  by  taking  away  that  similitude  that  is  be- 
tween God  and  him ;  which,  as  has  been  observed, 
was  one  cause  of  that  love.  The  creature,  indeed,  stiU 
retains  that  resemblance  of  God,  that  consists  in 
being ;  but  the  greatest  resemblance,  that  consists  in 
moral  perfections,  this  is  totally  lost  and  defaced.  A 
mere  existence  or  being  is  an  indifferent  thing,  (it  is 
a  rasa  tabula^  that  may  be  coloured  over  with  sin 
or  holiness:  and  accordingly  it  receives  its  value 
from  these ;  as  a  picture  is  esteemed  not  from  the 
materials  upon  which  it  is  drawn,  but  from  the 
draught  itself.  Holiness  elevates  the  worth  (^  the 
being  in  which  it  is,  and  is  of  more  value  than  the 
being  itself.  As  in  scarlet,  the  bare  dye  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  cloth.  Sin  debases  the  being  in  which 
it  is ;  and  makes  the  soul  more  unlike  God,  in  re- 
spect of  its  qualities,  than  it  is  like  him  in  respect  of 
its  substance.  It  is  not  the  alliance  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  the  resemblance  of  virtue,  that  makes  the 
greatest  likeness  between  the  father  and  the  son. 
Consanguinity  and  likeness  of  features  will  not  so 
much  incite  him  to  love,  as  a  dissimilitude,  by  reason 
of  vice,  will  cause  him  to  disinherit  him.  Better  have 
no  son,  than  a  prodigal,  profane,  unclean  son  ;  better 
not  to  be  a  man,  than  an  irreligious  man ;  better  an 
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inoocent  nothing,  than  a  sinfiil  being.  God  has  shad 
some  <^  his  perfections  upon  the  natural  fidnric  of 
the  soul,  in  that  he  made  it  a  spiritual,  immaterial 
substance,  refined  from  all  the  dross  of  bodjr  and 
tnatter :  but  the  chief  perfection  of  it  consisted  in 
this,  that  he  did  adorn  it  with  holiness.  As  the 
temple  of  Solomon  was  glorious,  because  built  with 
cedar;  but  its  chief  magnificence  was  the  over* 
laying  it  with  gold.  But  bow,  when  this  part  of 
God's  image  is  blotted  out,  he  cannot  read  his  like* 
ness  m  the  soul's  other  perfections.  Be  the  aonl 
ever  so  spiritual  in  its  substance^  yet  if  it  be  carnal 
in  its  affections;  be  it  ever  so  purified  from  the 
grossness  of  body^  yet  if  it  be  polluted  With  the  cor- 
ruption of  sin ;  it  has  aothii^  to  shew  why  God 
should  not  disown  it,  even  to  its  eternal  perditioD. 
fit  wte  meet  With  a  letter  drawn  over  wteh  fiUhy, 
:  scurriloois,  unbecoming  lines,  the  fineness  of  the 
paper  will  not  rescue  it  from  the  fire.  It  is  m>t  thy 
strength,  thy  wit,  thy  eloquence,  that  God  so  mudi 
r^ards;  these  indeed  may  adorn  thee,  but  it  is  thy 
holiness  that  must  save  thee.  A  sinner  appearing 
before  CJod,  adorned  with  the  greatest  confluence  of 
natural  endowments,  is  like  Agag  presenting  him*' 
self  to  Samuel  in  his  costly  robes :  the  richness  of 
his  attire  could  not  compound  for  the  vileness  of  his 
person.  When  those  glorious  pleas  shall  be  pro» 
doced  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  We  have  propht^ied^ 
we  have  cast  out  d^ils^  we  have  wrought  wonders; 
God  shiA  answer  them  with  one  word,  weightier 
than  them  all,  but  y^  have  sinned.  Howsoever  we 
flatter  ourselves,  and  aniiijudge  ctf  things,  yet  God 
will  overlook  all  the  natural  perfections  of  the  soul, 
and  punish  us  for  want  of  moraL 
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3.  Sin  diftdiai^s  God  &am  sbendng  love  to  tht 
creftture»  by  taking  off  the  ciieatiire  from  his  de*. 
pendente  upon  God.  I  know  it  cannot  disscdve  its 
Bttural  iep&ndeDce  :  for  in  God  we  live,  and  nuwe^ 
and  hme  our  being.  Acts  xvii.  28,  whether  we  will 
or  fio.  But  our  moral  dependence,  which  is  a  filial 
reliance  and  recumbency  upon  God,  this  it  destroys. 
For  in  sin  the  creature  quits  his  hold  of  God,  iumI 
aecj^s  to  shift  for  himadi^  to  find  his  happiness  within 
the  centre  of  his  own  endeavours,  totally  departing 
and  apostatizing  from  God ;  for  sin  is  properly  de- 
fi«^d,  avereio  a  Creatore  ad  creaturam.  It  was  an 
absolute,  independent  happiness  that  was  aimed  at  in 
the  first  sin,  whldi  made  it  so  detestable.  Our  first 
par ^)ts,  they  would  he  as^  gods,  they  would  have  an 
wr^ipmio,  a  self-auffidence ;  they  would  stand  upofi 
their  omn  bottom,  without  the  support  of  divine  uv- 
flueoce ;  they  would  fetch  all  their  happiness  from 
ndthin,  without  rqniring  to  the  bounty  of  Pn>vi<^ 
deuce.  Now  when  tibe  creature  depends  upon  God^ 
md  yet  300ms  to  own  this  dependence ;  but  in  a 
high  strain  of  arrogance  would  derive  his  satisfiu>- 
tioB  ^tirejy  from  himself ;  this  is  the  highest  pro- 
vocation. For  one  to  live  upon  an  alms,  and  yet  to 
sconji  an  alms;  to  be\a  piroud  b^^ar;\jthroMgb 
weak^e^  to  lean  upon  another;  and  yet.t^irough 
piide  to  pretend  tP  go  alone;  this  is  lOdiws  on4  iiir 
aufforaUe ;  a  temp^  made  up  of  th^e  two  .abwu^ 
mMe  ingredients,  pride  and  ingratitude.  He  that 
pnetends  to  Uve  upon  his  own  means,  does  not  de<- 
ac^e  the  continuance  of  his  pension :  he  that  wlH 
not  acknowledge  his  felicity  from  his  Creator,  de- 
serves to  Lose  it.  If  we  depart  and  quit  our  relianqe 
upon  God,  it  is  but  equitable  for  him  to  let  go  his 
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hold  of  us;  if  we  desire  to  be  miseraUie,  can  we 
Uame  him,  if  he  punisheth  us  with  the  answer  ct 
our  own  desires  ?  God  is  not  so  married  to  us  Iqr 
creation,  but  if  we  leave  him  voluntarily,  it  maj  be 
the  just  cause  of  a  perpetual  divorce.  Yea,  sin  pro- 
ceeds so  far,  as  that  although  the  creature  cannot 
dissolve  its  natural  dependence  upon  God,  yet  there 
is  nothing  that  it  desires  more,  and  it  proceeds  to 
attempt  it  as  far  as  it  is  able,  that  is,  in  a  wish. 
What  would  the  damned,  forlorn  spirits  give  to 
wring  themselves  out  of  God's  hand  by  annihilation? 
What  would  the  devils  give  for  a  full  discharge 
from  their  being  ?  Job  speaks  the  natural  desire  of 
a  tormented  sinner ;  Job  vi.  8, 9*  Oh  that  I  might 
have  my  request;  and  that  God  would  grant  me 
the  thing  that  I  long  for!  even  that  it  would  please 
God  to  destroy  me !  And  thus  we  see  how  sin  takes 
off  the  creature  from  its  dependence  upon  God: 
first,  in  the  commission  of  sin,  he  let  go  his  depend- 
ence, as  to  his  confidence ;  and  then  in  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  he  would  willingly  let  it  go,  as  to  his 
very  being. 

4.  Sin  disengages  the  love  of  God  to  the  creature^ 
because  it  renders  the  creature  usdess,  as  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  designed.  Things,  whose 
essence  and  being  stand  in  relation  to  such  an  end, 
have  their  virtue  and  value  from  their  fitness  to  at- 
tain it.  Every  thing  is  ennobled  from  its  use,  and 
debased  as  far  as  it  is  useless.  As  long  as  a  man 
continues  an  instrument  of  God's  glory,  so  long  his 
title  to  life  and  happiness  stands  sure,  and  no  longer. 
But  now,  sin  in  scripture,  and  in  God's  account,  is 
the  death  of  the  soul;  Ephes.  ii.  1,  We  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins.    Now  death  makes  a  thing 
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utterly  useless,  because  it  renders  it  totally  unactive ; 
and  in  things  that  are  naturally  active,  that  which 
deprives  them  of  their  action,  bereaves  them  of  their 
use.  The  soul,  by  reason  of  sin,  is  unable  to  act 
spiritually;  {f)T  sin  has  disordered  the  soul,  and 
turned  the  force  and  edge  of  all  its  operations  against 
God :  so  that  now  it  can  bring  no  glory  to  God  by 
doing,  but  only  by  suffering,  and  being  made  mi- 
serable. It  is  now  unfit  to  obey  his  commands,  and 
fit  only  to  endure  his  strokes.  It  is  uncapable  by 
any  active  communion,  or  converse  with  him,  to  en- 
joy his  love,  and  a  prqper  object  only  to  bear  his 
anger  and  revenge.  We  may  take  the  case  in  this 
similitude :  A  physician  or  chirurgeon  has  a  servant; 
while  this  servant  lives  honestly  with  him,  he  is  fit  to 
be  used,  and  to  be  employed  in  his  occasions ;  but  if 
this  servant  should  commit  a  felony,  and  for  that  be 
condemned,  he  can  then  be  actively  serviceable  to 
him  no  longer ;  he  is  fit  only  for  him  to  dissect,  and 
make  an  object  upon  which  to  shew  the  experi- 
ments of  his  skill.  So  while  man  was  yet  innocent, 
he  was  fit  to  be  used  and  employed  by  Grod  in  a  way 
of  active  obedience;  but  now  having  sinned,  and 
being  sentenced  by  the  law  to  death  as  a  male&ctor, 
he  is  a  fit  matter  only  for  God  to  torment,  and  shew 
the  wonders  of  his  vindictive  justice  upon.  In 
short,  sin  has  unframed  the  fabric  of  the  whole  man ; 
it  has  made  all  the  members  and  faculties  of  his  body 
and  soul  weapons  of  unrighteousness,  and  placed 
them  in  open  defiance  against  God.  But  now  God 
made  the  world,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  to  display 
the  riches  of  his  glory,  and  he  continues  it  to  this 
day  to  advance  his  great  name,  and  for  no  other 
cause.     And  it  is  very  probable  (which  is  worth  our 
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obfarvaUoft)  that  if  otha:  creatureft  ebould  bring  no 
more  ^mj  to  Crod»  witbin  the  q)here  of  their  actr 
itig8»  thao  man  does,  that  the  world  could  not  atood, 
but  woidd  certainly  provoke  God  to  throw  it  hmk. 
into  con£asion.  So  long  thenefoie  as  man  oontmuea 
in  ain,  he  is  a  iiaeleaB  lump,  a  burden  to  Ood  tiiat 
made  him,  fxA  to  the  earth  that  beacs  hini»  an 
usurper  of  his  being,  and  a  derounsr  of  the  creatures 
that  do  Ood  moie  honour  and  service  than  >>««nf*^K, 
not  able  to  think,  speak,  or  do  anjr  thing  for  his 
glory.  And  can  Ood  preserve  such  a  cieatnre  with 
any  credit  to  has  goodness?  Will  he  strain  flie  riches 
of  his  m»cy  to  the  damf^  of  his  honour  ?  Man 
would  provide  fcr  his  credit  better  than  so;  certainlf 
thoefin^  the  wiae  God  wiU  mndi  mare. 

Application. 

First  use^  is  to  obviate  and  take  off  that  usual  and 
commim  argument^  that  is  frequently  in  the  mouths 
of  the  ignorant,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  know- 
ing ;  that  certainly  Crod  would  never  make  them  to 
destroy  them:  and  therefore  since  he  has  made 
them,  they  roundly  conclude  that  he  will  not  destroy 
them.  Erasmus  said,  that  he  could  not  presume  so 
fSeur  as  to  hope  for  heaven ;  but  he  thought  God  was 
too  merdful  to  send  him  to  iielL  Now  the  very  de- 
saga  of  the  Spirit,  in  these  words»  is  to  anticipate 
and  forestall  this  objection,  which  he  knew  was  npt 
to  rise  in  the  hearts  of  men,  wbo>,  upon  the  heariiy 
of  God's  fiery  judgments,  are  ready  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  such  poor,  groundless  ccNitsiderations. 
How  does  a  poor  soul  strive  to  dispute  and  ba£Bi^ 
itself  into  this  persuasion !  but  how  feeble  and  in- 
ccmsequent  are  all  his  arguments !  God  made  thee. 
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and  formed  thee :  true ;  but  iiace  tiioo  hut  siiiiied 
against  80  dear  a  relatiooi  this  very  thiqg  is  an  ar- 
gument that  he  should  destroy  thee :  God  has  im* 
printed  his  image  upon  thee,  but  dn  has  defaced  it. 
God  is  the  potter,  and  thou  the  vessel;  but  when 
the  potter  has  teaade  a  vessel^N^  it  chimce  to  leak,  4Nr 
get  «  crack,  the  y«iy  same  hand  thet  made  it^  will 
break  it  in  pieces.  \  Thou  art  God's  possession,  a 
cKature  deigned  for  his  use:  icae;  but  sin  has 
made  thee  totally  usdesa.  Thy  aoul  was  made  an 
habitation  for  Grod  himself;  but  sin  and  S^an  have 
got  it  in  possession  :(iuid  when  an  houae  or  castle  is 
possessed  by  the  ^enemy,  the  very  owner  himsdf  will 
set  it  OB  ftre.)  As  long  as  thou  dost  remain  entire, 
tbou  mayest  have  recourse  to  God,  and  he  will  i^ 
ceive  and  own  thee,  upon  this  score,  that  thou  art 
his  workmanship ;  but  if  broken  and  defiled  through 
siut  he  will  not  own  thee  upon  this  accpant.  As 
nrhen  a  man  makes  and  sells  a  watch,  while  it  is  en^ 
tire  ive  ttay  return  it,  and  he  wiU  own  it,  because  he 
made  it  ^  but  when  it  is  broke,  there  is  no  retwuiag 
it ;  though  it  were  of  his  own  making,  yet  he  wiU 
not  receive  it.  All  the  wheels,  the  fiiculties  of  the 
soul,  they  are  disordered  and  broke;  aU  the  mo- 
tions of  it  are  depraved :  and  can  God,  who  Biade 
nothmg  but  what  was  good,  who  gave  ^veary  thmg 
its  due  and  «xact  proportion,  acknowledge  and  em« 
brace  such  a  piece  of  disorder  ?  A  <3hild  may  be  so 
didfigui^  and  defcnrmed,  and  changed  from  its  native 
visage  by  some  diseases,  that  t^  very  &ther  may 
not  know  it>  hut  paM  it  by  as  none  of  his.  We  can 
now  ^hew  ndthtng  but  the  ruins  of  our  creation^  the 
just  ar^^inient  of  our  shame  befbre  God ;  but  not  at 
aH  the   matter  of  our  plea.    We  can  say,  indeed, 
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Here  stood  God's  image,  these  understandings  were 
the  candle  c^  the  Lord,  these  hearts  were  the  enter- 
taining rooms  of  Christ,  these  bodies  were  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ohost ;  but,  alas !  what  does  all  this 
amount  to,  but  a  miserum  estjelicemjkisse  f  Does 
former  holiness  excuse  present  impiety?  Because 
God  embraced  us  in  our  purity,  must  he  love  us  in 
our  sins  ?  Is  any  person  in  love  with  a  face  because 
it  was  beautiful  heretofore  ?  Now  the  reasons,  I  con- 
ceive, from  whence  men  frame  these  kind  of  objec- 
tions, may  be  these  two. 

1.  A  self-love,  and  a  proneness  to  conceive  some 
extraordinary  perfection  in  thiemselves,  which  may, 
as  I  may  so  speak\  compound  for  their  misdemeanours. 
Certainly,  says  the.int>ud  heart,  God  could  not  be 
without  the  service  and  attendance  that  he  receives 
from  me ;  he  could  not  well  want  that  revenue  of 
honour  that  he  receives  from  my  prayers  and  praises. 
Though  I  may  have  slipt  and  sinned,  yet  the  excel- 
lency of  my  being  will  outweigh  the  merit  of  my 
sin ;  not  at  all  considering,  why  it  should  not  be  as 
easy  for  Qod  to  create  a  new  innocent  world,  as  to 
preserve  an  old  sinful  one.     It  is  natural  for  every 
carnal  heart,  upon  the  commission  of  sin,  instead  of 
repenting  for  sin,  to  look  out  for  some  good  in  itself 
that  may  countervail  the  sin.     When  it  lays  its  sins 
in   one  balance,  it  will  lay  its  perfections  in  the 
other.     If  it  must  acknowledge  its  magna  vitiOf  it 
win  take  shelter  here  by  opposing  non  minores  vir^ 
tutes.   What  is  spoke  of  true,  evangelical  love,  may 
in  another  sense  be  said  of  this  self-love,  that  it 
emoers  a  multitude  of  sins.    The  soul  will  never 
view  any  of  its  dnful  actions,  but  through  those  that 
are  religious ;  and  we  may  be  very  confident,  that 
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many,  by  reflecting  upon  some  of  their  good  per- 
formances, have  even  by  them  been  emboldened  to 
sin,  thinking  that  those  have  set  them  so  far  before- 
hand with  God,  that  the  delinquency  of  a  few  sins 
may  well  be  tolerated.     Questionless  the  pharisee 
could  not  have  devoured  widows'  houses\vith  so 
good  an  appetite,  had  it  not  been  for  his  long  prayers.  \  -. 
And  it  is  as  little  to  be  doubted,  but  that  we  may 
ascribe  it  to  the  persuasion  that  many  have  of  their 
piety  and  r^eneration,  that  they  dare  give  their 
consciences  scope  to  practise  as  they  do;  and  by 
their  actions  so  notoriously  to  confute  their  profes- 
sions.    Thus  the  soul  is  apt  to  deck  and  paint  itsdf, 
as  Jezebel  did,  upon  the  approach  of  Jehu ;  and 
then  presently  to  imagine,  that  God  would  fall  in 
love  with  it.    But  now  the  Spirit  of  God  is  no  where 
more  fidl,  than  in  the  beating  down  this  proud  self- 
esteem  ;  to  this  intent  it  expresses  the  most  exact  of 
our  services  by  the  vilest  of  things,  in  Isaiah  bdv.  6, 
All  our  righteousness  is  compared  to  JUthy  rags  ; 
and  in  Ezekiel  xvi.  5, 6.  the  sinner  in  his  natural 
condition  is  presented  wallowing  and  polluted  in 
his  blood f  to  the  loathing  qfhis  person.    And  can 
we  think  that  these  are  such  amiable  objects  in  God's 
eye  ?  Can  filth  and  pollution  afford  any  thing  that 
may  enamour  God's  affections  ?  If  a  sinner  did  but 
dwell  upon  the  serious  meditation  of  his  exceeding 
vUeness  by  reason  of  sin,  he  would  never  be  able 
to  entertain  the  least  thought  of  meriting  acceptance 
before  God. 

2.  The  second  reason  is,  our  readiness  to  think 
that  God  is  not  so  exceeding  jealous  of  his  honour, 
but  he  may  easily  put  up  the  breach  of  it,  without 
the  ruin  of  his  creature.     Nay,  we  are  even  apt  to 
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doubt,  whether  or  no  our  sins  make  any  bre^h  upon 
it  at  all.  For  alas !  his  hooour  is  above  the  reach 
of  ODT  sins ;  hit  glory  is  so  sdid  and  entire,  that  as 
it  is  not  capable  of  rec^ying  any  addition  fhim  oar 
choioest  services,  so  neither  of  sufferng  any  dtmino- 
tion  fWnn  our  vilest  impieties;  neither  our  goodnen 
nor  our  evil  does  extend  to  him.  If  we  do  weU, 
what  is  he  the  better?  and  if  we  an,  he  is  not  at  aH 
the  worse.  We  know  the  veiy  heavens  hare  iMi 
royal  property,  to  be  impassiUe  from  any  thing  that 
is  below. 

And  moreover,  what  is  this  sin  ?  Is  it  not  a  mere 
privation  ?  a  nothing  ?  so  weak,  so  low,  that  we  can- 
not ascribe  any  active  influence  or  operation  to  it  ? 
And  shall  such  a  nothing,  such  a  mere  Mkiency,  be 
expiated  by  nought  under  the  eternal  ruin  of  an  im* 
mortal  soul?  Is  this  such  a  thing,  for  which  God 
should  keep  anger  tot  ever?  especially  since  it  is 
that  which  gives  him  so  fair  an  opportunity  fw  the 
glorifying  his  dearest  attribute,  his  mercy.    For  the 
proper,  formal  act  of  mercy  is  to  pardon  and  to  spare: 
and  if  the  creature  had  not  sinned,  how  could  God 
have  pardoned  ?  Such  reasonings  as  these  the  soul  is 
apt  to  mutter  out  against  God.     Hence  it  is  that 
God  so  often  in  scripture  sets  his  face  against  this 
imagination ;  he  tells  us  over  and  over,  that  ke  U  a 
jealous  Godi  Exod.  xx.   5.  xxxiv.  14 ;   and  that 
he  wiU  in  no  wise  ticquU  the  guilty,  Nahum  i.  8. 
Shall  a  poor,  mortal  man,  the  best  of  whose  glory  is 
but  a  fading  flower,  I  say,  shall  he  stand  so  upon  the 
punctilios  of  his  credit,  as  to  vindicate  the  least 
breach  of  his  reputation  with  duel  and  bloodshed  7 
and  shall  not  the  great  God  vindicate  his  honour  with 
fire  and  sword  against  all  transgressors?  We  shall 
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one  day  see,  that  it  is  aot  so  easj  a  matter  to  escape 
Oad's  revenging  justice  for  siiu 

But  now  to  clear  off  all  these  pleas  and  objections 
of  men,  I  shall  state  and  answer  this  question,  viz« 

Whence  is  it,  that  the  offence  of  a  child  against  a 
parent  does  not  disengage  him  from  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  of  a  father?  I  speak  of  ordinary 
offences;  for  there  are  some  that  do,  as  it  were, 
even  dissolve  this  relation,  as  has  been  already  spe- 
cified in  him  that  cursed  his  father,  that  was  incor- 
rigible, Deut.  xxi.  SO.  In  this  case,  the  hand  of 
the  parent  was  to  be  first  upon  him,  both  in  his 
accusation  and  execution.  But  now,  for  ordinary 
offences,  whence  is  it,  that  a  &ther  ought  not  upon 
these  to  cast  off  a  child  ?  And  yet,  the  least  offence 
against  God  so  fieir  dissolves  the  relation,  as  to  disk 
charge  him  from  manifesting  himself  in  any  further 
acts  of  goodness  towards  the  creature ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  mercies  of  God  are  infinitely,  inconceivably 
greater  than  the  most  tender  compassions  of  an 
earthly  £ither. 

In  answer  to  this,  to  omit  this  consideration,  that 
a  man  owes  infinitely  more  to  God  than  to  an  earthly 
father,  even  in  respect  of  those  things  that  he  re- 
ceived from  his  father ;  God  gave  him  his  life,  the 
parent  only  conveyed  it.  And  shall  we  owe  as  much 
to  the  casket  that  brought  the  jewel,  as  to  the  friend 
that  sent  it  ? 

But  I  say,  to  pass  by  this, 

1.  The  reason  that  every  ordinary  offence  does  n<»t 
disentitle  a  son  to  the  love  of  his  father,  as  it  does 
the  creature  to  the  protection  and  fiavour  of  his 
Creator,  is  not  from  the  obliging  nature  of  that  re- 
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lation  beyond  the  other,  but  from  the  law  and  oxa- 
mand  of  God ;  which,  on  this  side,  commands  men 
to  exercise  a  mutual  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  so 
much  more  obliges  the  father  freely  to  forgive  his 
son :  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  law  says,  tiuU  the 
soul  that  has  sinned,  it  shall  die.  So  that  God  can- 
not, upon  the  same  terms,  forgive  a  sinner :  there  is 
a  word  gone  out  against  him. 

8.  Every  offence  of  a  child  against  a  parent, 
though  it  immediately  strikes  him,  yet  it  is  ulti- 
mately resolved  not  into  him,  but  into  God,  of  whose 
righteous  command  and  law  it  is  a  breach  and  vio-* 
lation.  But  every  offence  against  God  is  ultimately 
resolved  into  God,  and  no  other.  And  therefore  a 
father  is  not  so  much  concerned  in  an  injury  offered 
him  by  his  son,  as  God  in  the  offence  of  the  crea< 
ture;  and,  consequently,  he  is  not  so  much  pro- 
voked by  that,  to  let  fall  the  tenderness  of  a  father, 
as  God  to  lay  aside  the  affection  of  a  Creator. 

S.  That  which  hinders  an  offence  from  pardon,  is 
the  vindicative  justice  of  him  against  whom  the  of^ 
fence  is  committed.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
vindicative  justice  in  men  one  towards  another,  na- 
turally and  fi*om  themselves ;  for  they  are  all  equal, 
and  this  is  founded  in  God's  essential  sovereignty. 
All  coaction,  (as  Grotius  observes,)  of  which  punish- 
ment is  the  greatest,  being  peculiar  r^  vw€p€Xfiwni  If- 
ovo-m:  and  God  himself  says.  Vengeance  is  mine. 
Wherefore  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  God  to 
fOTgive  a  sinful  creature,  that  there  is  for  one  man 
to  forgive  another. 

I  think  these  considerations  sufficiently  clear  the 
question.    But  before  I  leave  this  use,  I  shall  add 
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this  one  thing,  which  may  more  fully  state  the  case 
between  God  and  the  sinner ;  viz. 

When  I  say  the  sin  of  the  creature  disengages 
Ood  from  shewing  him  any  favour,  it  is  not  hence  to 
be  gathered,  that  it  must  therefore  engage  him  to 
shew  him  none ;  for  this  was  no  less  to  put  a  bond 
of  restraint  upon  Ood,  than  if  we  should  admit  of  a 
contrary  obligation.  As  for  those  that  say,  that 
6od,  after  the  sin  of  man,  is  so  engaged  by  the  ne« 
cessity  of  his  nature,  that  he  can  with  no  accord  to 
his  justice  shew  him  any  mercy,  till  a  full  satisfac- 
tion be  paid  down ;  I  think  they  cannot  say,  that 
God's  giving  of  Jesus  Christ  did  presuppose  any  sa- 
tisfaction given  before ;  which  if  so,  it  may  be  left  to 
the  impartial  consideration  of  any  one.  Whether  for 
God,  being  so  offended  by  man,  yet  upon  the  free, 
spontaneous  motion  of  his  own  will,  to  find  out,  give, 
and  constitute  a  mediator  for  him,  be  not  as  great 
or  greater  mercy,  than,  when  a  mediator  is  given, 
to  accept  of  a  satisfaction  from  him  in  man's  be- 
half? 

Second  use.  This  may  serve  to  inform  us  of  the 
cursed,  provoking  nature  of  sin.  Certainly  there  is 
something  in  it  mcnre  than  ordinary,  that  should 
make  the  great  and  merciftil  God  take  a  poor  crea^- 
ture,  and  >f hake  it  almost  into  nothing,  to  rid  his 
hands  of  it,  to  disown  and  let  it  fall  out  of  his  pro- 
tection into  endless,  unspeakable  woe  and  misery ; 
that  should  make  a  Creator  the  executioner  of  his 
own  crsature;  a  loving  father  the  butcher  of  his 
own  child ;  that  should  sour  the  sweet  relation  of  a 
maker  into  the  terrible  name  of  a  revengefiil  de- 
stroyer. O  let  him  that  commits  sin  with  pleasure 
and  delight,  consider  this,  and  tremble ;  him  that 

VOL.  V.  c  c 
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can  please  himself  in  his  drunkenness.  Us  undean- 
ness,  poor  creature !  Does  such  an  one  know  what 
he  is  now  doing?  He  is  now  fixing  the  insupport- 
aUe  wrath  of  his  great  Creator  against  his  poor 
guilty  soul.  He  is  now  dissolving  that  bond  of  loye, 
1^  which  alone  his  Maker  had  bound  faim  to  him- 
self. Wouldest  thou  have  all  the  poison  and  malig- 
nity of  thy  sin  strained  into  one  expression,  take  it 
thus  in  short;  it  is  able  to  make  thy  Creator  be- 
come thine  enemy. 

Third  use.  This  may  inform  us  under  what  no- 
tion we  are  to  make  our  addresses  to  God ;  not  as  a 
Creator,  for  so  he  is  no  ways  suitable  to  our  necessi- 
ties. He  is  offended  and  provoked,  and  we  stand  as 
outlaws  and  rebels  to  our  Maker.  Under  this  notion, 
no  sinner  can  see  God^  and  &'«e.  He  is,  to  such  an 
one,  a  consuming  fire,  an  everlasting  bilmii^,  no- 
thing but  wrath  and  vengeance.  And  can  we  find 
any  comfcnrt  in  a  consuming  fire  ?  Is  there  any  re- 
freshment in  an  everlasting  burning?  If  we  cast 
ourselves  upon  his  mercy,  his  justice  will  break  forth 
upon  us,  and  devour  us.  But  you  will  then  say, 
What  shall  poor  sinners  do  ?  whither  shall  they  re- 
pair? Why  there  is  yet  hope:  God's  wisdom  has 
reconciled  his  justice  to  his  mercy,  and  consequently 
us  to  himself.  And  now  he  represents  himself  under 
a  more  desirable  relation,  as  a  reconciled  God.  And 
although,  under  the  former  relation,  he  drives  us 
from  him ;  yet,  under  this,  he  tender^  invites  us  to 
him.  He  therefiHe  that  trembles  at  the  name  of  an 
offended  Creator,  yet  let  him  comfort  himself  in  the 
title  of  a  reconciled  Father.  Though  w6  have  cause 
to  dread  the  tribunal  of  his  justice,  yet  let  us  come 
confidently  to  the  throne  of  his  mercy :  let  us  come 
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£reely»  and  spread  aU  «iir  wants  befiwe  Um;  lay 
<^|mi  aur  complaints*  tell  him  aU  tlie  distaeases  and 
sacret  ang^iisbes  of  our  bundened  caascieaces.  Be- 
liaFa  it,  wa  cannot  be  more  naodj  te  tell  them,  than 
he  is  to  hear  them;  nw  he  to  hear  them,  than  to 
xeUe^  lAiem.  Iiet  ns  anchor  our  hop^s,  our  trust, 
anr  coBfidence,  upon  his  goodness :  for  altfiough,  as 
our  Creator,  he  will  not  save  us;  yet,  as  our  Re- 
deemer, he  will. 

And  could  we  now  have  a  greater  or  an  happier 
instance  of  his  reconcilement  to  us,  than  the  present 
solemnity  that  we  are  engaging  in?  in  which  we 
have  the  very  arts  and  inventions  of  omniscience  to 
endear  us  to  himself.  Could  we  have  a  more  pr^- 
nant  demonstration  of  a  reconciled  God,  than  a  sa- 
crificed Son ;  nay,  than  the  blood  of  that  Son  ?  and 
that  so  mysteriously,  and  yet  so  really,  conveyed  to  * 
us  ?  that  he  does  not  only  invite  us  to  come  to  him, 
but  to  come  within  him ;  not  only  to  an  embrace, 
but  to  an  union ;  and  by  ineffable  and  seraphic  in- 
corporations for  us  to  be  in  him^  and  for  him  to  he 
in  us :  not  only  endearing,  but  amazing  us  with  his 
affection ;  and  at  the  same  time  feeding  our  necessi- 
ties, and  entertaining  our  admiration. 

Only  let  us  see  that  we  so  come  to  him,  that  we 
do  not  put  him  to  receive\sins\as  well  as  sinners.  ^ 
For  though  Christ  is  wiUing  to  make  us  part  of  his 
body,  yet  he  is  not  willing  to  unite  himself  to  ulcers 
and  putrefaction.  And  therefore  he  that  comes  hi- 
ther with  a  Judas's  heart  and  hypocrisy,  will  find  a 
Judas's  entertainment :  and  though  he  may  receive 
the  morsel  from  Christ's  hand,  yet  he  will  find  that 
the  Devil  will  enter  and  go  along  with  it.  It  will 
be  only  the  nutriment  of  his  sin,  and  the  repast  of 
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his  corraption.  He  that  comes  to  this  uTeadful  duty 
profiine,  unclean,  or  intemperate,  will  go  away  with 
quicker  dispositions  and  livdier  appetites  to  those 
sins.  Every  corruption  shall  rise  and  recover  itsd^ 
like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine.\  For  Christ  has 
given  the  Devil  fiiU  commission  to  enter  into  such 
swine,  and  to  drive  them  headlong  to  their  own  de» 
struction. 


SERMON   XXI. 


Matthbw  xix.  2?. 

When  the  ffoung  man  heard  that  saytngj  he  went  away  eor- 
rofwfid :  Jbr  he  had  great  possessions. 

XT  is  a  truth  of  general  acknowledgment,  because 
of  universal  experience,  that  there  is  no  misery  com- 
paraUe  to  that  whidi  foQows  after  a  near  access  to 
happiness ;  nor  any  sorrow  so  quick  and  pungent,  as 
that  which  succeeds  a  preconceived,  but  disappointed 
joy.  Such  a  sorrow  we  have  here ;  for  certainly  it 
must  be  no  small  matter,  that  can  make  a  man  soi:« 
rowfiil  in  the  midst  of  great  possessions. 

We  have  this  young  heir  driving  a  bargain  with 
Christ,  and  that  for  no  less  a  thing  than  eternal  life ; 
and  driving  it  so  near  a  dose,  that  only  one  thing 
was  lacking ;  a  thing,  though  perhaps  in  itself  great, 
yet,  compared  to  the  purchase,  small  and  inconsider*- 
able :  in  the  fourteenth  verse.  Go,  sell  that  thou  hast, 
emd  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shall  have  treasure 
in  heaven ;  here  was  as  vast  a  disproportion  between 
the  price  and  the  purchase,  as  there  is  distance  be* 
tween  earth  and  heaven. 

Neither  was  the  proposal  unreasonable,  because 
usually  practised,  even  by  the  most  woridly ;  it  b^ing 
firequent  with  men  to  sell  an  estate  in  one  place,  to 
buy  another  in  a  more  convenient.  So  that  he  was 
not  so  much  commanded  to  leave,  as  to  change  his 
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possessions.  And  therefore,  the  rejection  of  this  offer 
was,  upon  the  best  terms  of  reason,  inexcusable ;  both 
because  the  purchase  was  so  advantageous,  and  the 
person,  to  whom  it  was  offi^rvd,  so  rich. 

Now  the  words  here  importing  the  young  num's 
sorrow,  upon  something  enjoined  him  by  Christ ;  the 
natural  method  of  proceeding  will  require  that  we 
reflect  upon  the  command,  that  was  the  occasion  of 
this  sorrow :  and  we  shall  find  that  it  branched  itself 
into  these  three  parts  or  degrees. 

1.  The  first  was  this;  6ro,  seU  that  thou  hatt. 
This  was  not  the  duty  itself  but  the  pi^paratiTe  and 
introduction  to  it.  For  bwely  to  seU  his  estafeCi  was 
only  to  alter^  not  to  diminish  it,  and,  as  W€  usua^ 
say^  to  turn  a  long  eatote  into  a  broad! 

8.  The  second  branch  was,  CUfoe  to  the  poor. 
It  tras  not  to  throw  it  away,  like  the  morose  phikK 
sophi^ :  for  the  duty  here  urged,  Was  not  to  impo^ 
verish  himself,  but  to  benefit  others ;  not  so  much  to 
cast  it  ftom  him,  as  to  secure  it  to  him  m  other 
hands. 

8.  The  third  and  last  article  of  the  command  was, 
Come  andfMow  me ;  without  which,  the  otha  two 
Were  utterly  insignificant :  like  two  propositions  that 
conclude  nothing ;  or  like  preparing  ibr  a  journey, 
without  setting  forth.  It  is  the  taking  up  <tf  the 
cross,  that  makes  our  following  of  Christ  feasible ; 
but  it  is  our  folkiwing  of  Christ,  that  makes  our  tak- 
ing up  of  the  cross  acceptable. 

We  have  here  seen  the  command ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  Christ,  whose  precepts  never  outwe^ 
their  motives,  would  second  it  with  an  argument  no 
less  ponderous.  And  tiierefore,  here  he  enfimes  k 
with  a  reasoil  as  commanding  as  the  preMpt;  etm 


the  delight  and  aim  of  all  created  beings,  perfection. 
^fthofu  wHt  be  perfect,  go  sell  that  thou  hast,  &c. 
Which  words,  beii^  mudi  abused  by  the  papbts,  may 
worthily  challenge  a  further  explication. 

They,  to  establish  their  works  of  supererogation, 
have  invented  a  distinction  between  precepts  and 
counsek.  A  precept  they  define  a  command,  so 
obliging  to  duty,  that  tiie  omission  of  it  obliges  to 
punishment.  But  a  counsel  not  so  much  commands, 
a9  recommends  some  perfection,  beyond  what  is  en- 
joined in  the  law ;  for  the  omission  of  which,  a  man 
shall  not  incur  punishment ;  and  for  the  performance 
of  which,  he  shall  have  a  more  eminent  reward :  and 
therefore  it  is  called  a  counsel  of  evangelical  perfec- 
tion. 

That  popery  undermines  the  law,  and  perverts 
the  gospel,  we  are  not  now  to  learn :  but  in  this  it 
is  hard  to  judge  which  is  greater,  the  arrogance  or 
the  absurdity.  The  first,  in  that  they  pretend  to 
surpass  the  limits  of  all  legal  perfection :  the  second^ 
in  that  they  assert,  that  there  may  be  some  perfec- 
tion that  b  not  contained  in  the  law,  which  is  the 
unalterable  rule  and  standard  of  all  created  holiness* 
.  Let  them  strive,  and  strain,  and  stretdi  the  very 
sind^s  of  their  souls  to  the  hig^iest  pin  of  austerity 
and  alms ;  yet,  unless  they  can  prove  that  this  is  to 
love  God  more  than  with  ail  their  heart,  toith  aU 
their  soul,  and  with  all  their  strength,  (which  the 
very  letter  of  the  law  exacts,)  all  their  evangelical 
perfection  is  already  drank  up  and  forestalled  in  the 
vast  comprehensive  veq^e  and  latitude  of  the  precq>t. 
And  therefore,  this  distinction  of  precepts  and  coun- 
«l.  i.  01^  ««i  ridSaOcVo^  o^  -  the 
distinction  grasping  within  itsdf  the  other.  \ 
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Now  to  these  counsels  they  refer  this  injunctioB 
ffven  to  the  young  man,  to  sell  all,  and  give  to  the 
poor;  whidi  they  further  prore,  because  to  the  per- 
formance of  it  Christ  promises  not  only  heaven,  but 
treasure  in  heaven,  which  imports  a  more  accumu- 
late d^ree  of  felicity.    But  to  this 

I  answer,  that  the  word  treasure  in  heaven  does 
not  of  necessity  signify  any  sudi  superlative  degree 
or  piteh  of  hapinness,  but  simply  the  thing  itsdf ; 
which  i^pears  from  this,  that  the  nonperformance  of 
this  precept  not  only  d^rades  from  an  higher  degree 
of  glory,  but  utteiiy  exdudes  from  any  entrance  into 
it  at  all,  as  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse. 

But  you  will  say,  if  this  be  not  a  counsel,  but  a 
command,  to  which  of  the  ten  is  it  to  be  reduced?  I 
answer,to  the  first,  of  serving  God  with  all  the  heart 
and  with  all  the  strength. 

You  will  reply  then,  that  all  stand  obliged  to  sell 
their  estates,  inasmuch  as  the  obligation  of  that  com- 
mand is  universal. 

I  answer,  that  this  precept  commands  some  things 
absolutely,  which  oblige  aU ;  some  things  only  hypo- 
thetically,  that  is,  in  case  God  shall  discover  it  to 
be  his  will  to  be  obeyed  in  such  particular  instances : 
and  consequently  oblige  there  only,  where  God  shall 
make  such  discoveries. 

And  here  we  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  a  new  precept  and  a  new  instance 
of  obedience ;  one  esse  Jbrmale  (which  is  that  that 
gives  unity  to  the  precept)  may  extend  itsdf  to  tiie 
whole  objective  latitude  of  many  undiscovered  parti- 
culars. 

The  precept  commands  us,  in  general,  to  love  Ood 
with  allour  hearts.  Christ  here  requires  this  joatig 
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man  to  shew  that  love  to  God  in  this  particular  in- 
stance of  selling  his  estate :  so  that,  though  the  com- 
mand of  loving  God  extend  to  all,  yet  the  determi- 
nation and  application  of  it  to  this  matter  is  parti- 
cular, and  consequently  but  of  a  particular  obliga- 
tion. 

Having  thus  deared  our  way  to  the  words  them- 
selves, we  may  observe  in  them  these  four  things 
considerable. 

1.  The  person  making  the  address  to  Christ,  who 
was  one  whose  reason  was  enlightened  to  a  solicitous 
consideration  of  hb  estate  in  another  world. 

2.  The  thing  sought  for  in  this  address,  viz.  eter- 
nal life. 

3.  The  condition  upon  which  it  was  proposed,  and 
upon  which  refused ;  namely,  the  sale  and  rdin<|uish- 
ment  of  his  temporal  estate. 

4.  His  behaviour  upon  this  refusal;  he  departed 

Having  thus,  as  it  were,  analyzed  the  text  into  its 
several  distinct  parts,  I  shall  here  resume  and  join 
them  together  in  this  one  proposition,  viz. 

He  that  deliberately  parts  with  Christ,  though  for 
the  greatest  and  most  suitable  worldly  enjoyment,  if 
but  his  natural  reason  is  awakened,  does  it  with 
much  secret  sting  and  remorse. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this,  I  shall  do  these  two 
things. 

1. 1  shall  shew  whence  it  is,  tbiit  a  man,  acted  by 
an  enlightened  reason,  finds  such  reluctance  and  re- 
gret upon  his  rejection  of  Christ. 

II.  I  shall  shew  the  causes  why,  notwithstanding 
this  regret  that  the  conscience  feels  tipon  its  rejec- 
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tion  of  Christ,  it  is  yet  hroi^t  ia  the  issue  to  reject 
him. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these ;  that  an  enUghteaed  rea- 
son  is  affected  with  such  remorse,  upon  its  rejection 
of  Christ :  it  may  proceed  from  these  causes. 

I.  The  first  may  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  con- 
science, that  is  apt  to  recoil  upon  any  error,  either  in 
our  actions  or  our  choice. 

There  are  some  innate  principles  of  turpe  and  io- 
neUum;  the  standing  causes  of  all  religion,  that  su- 
pervise all  our  actions :  and  accmxiing  to  their  agree- 
ment to,  or  dcTiation  from  these  principles,  there 
jKdlows  in  the  soul  a  complacency  or  regret. 

And  the  verdict  of  these  is  so  infallible,  that  a 
man  may  know  the  good  or  evil  of  his  actions,  by 
the  temper  of  his  mind  after  their  performance. 
After  a  good  action,  thon^  never  so  difficult,  so 
grim,  and  unpleasant  in  the  onset,  yet  what  a  light- 
some, refreshing  complacency  does  it  leave  upon  the 
mind?  what  a  fri^rancy,  what  a  cheerfulness  upon 
the  spirits?  So,  on  the  contrary,  an  action  maruBj 
evil  and  irregular,  though  recommended  with  the 
greatest  blandishment  and  sweetness  of  allurement 
to  the  appetite,  yet  how  empty^  and  &lse,  and  hdlow 
is  it  found  upon  the  commission !  What  a  sad  damsp 
is  there  upon  the  heart !  what  a  confiision  and  dis- 
pleasedness  covers  the  whole  soul ! 

A  man  no  sooner  displeases  God,  but  he  presentiy 
displeases  himself;  according  to  tiiat  excell^it  and 
divine  saying  of  the  satirist ;  Prima  est  Juec  uUh^ 
quod  se  Judke  nemo  nocem  absoUoitiiir.s  Hence  the 
expression  ^  forum  eonscieniue  is  not  a  metaphor, 
but  a  truth;  fin*  there  is  a  severe  inquest, an  undeni* 
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aUe  evidence,  an  unanswerabfe  cfafirge»  and  a  smdden 
and  a  dreadful  sentence  given  by  consdence. 

No  sooner  is  the  action  past,  but  conscience  maka 
the  report.  As  soon  as  David  cut  off  a  piece  of  Saul's 
robe,  how  quickly  did  his  heart  smite  him !  An  im- 
pure heart,  like  a  foul  gun,  never  vents  itself  in  any  ~ 
sinful  commissions,  but  it  recoils. 

It  is  impossible  to  sequester  and  divide  sin  fh>m 
sorroir.    That  which  defiles,  will  as  certainly  distusb  , 
the  sool.  As  when  mud  and  filth  is  cast  into  a  pure 
fountain,  it  is  not  so  much  said  to  pdUite,  as  to  ^ 
trouble  the  waters^ 

Things  good  and  reasonable  have  a  right  to  oar 
choice,  and  a  claim  to  our  obedience.  There  is  that 
overawing  majesty,  that  coounanding  regency  in  pi- 
ety to  the  conscience,  that  there  is  in  truth  to  tke 
intcHect.  Consd^ce  will  not  be  defied :  no  stifling 
the  first  notions  of  good  and  evil,  the  necessaiy  and 
eternal  dictates  of  reason. 

And  this  is  one  cause  of  the  remorse  that  a  sinner 
feels  upon  liis  refection  of  Christ.  And  do  you  think 
that  this  young  man  had  not  the  experience  of  this? 
did  not  his  conscience  vex  and  quarrel  with  him  fbr 
his  sinful  and  absurd  dmct?  As  soon  as  ever  he 
turned  his  back,  these  thoughts  dogged  him  at  the 
heels.  He  diqparted  indeed,  but  it  was  sovrowfiil, 
his  consdenoe  ringing  him  many  sad  peals  witibin, 
hitting  him  in  the  teeth  with  the  murda*  of  his  soul; 
that  he  had  foolishly  and  irrationally  bartered  away 
eternity  for  a  trifle,  and  lost  a  never-returning  o]i- 
portunity :  an  opportunity,  in  its  improvement  un- 
viduable,  and  in  its  refusal  irrecoverable. 

S.  The  second  cause  of  this  trouble  and  lehictancy, 
that  men  find  in  the  very  instant  of  their  reacting 
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Christy  18  taken  from  the  usual  course  of  God's  judi- 
cial proceeding  in  this  matter ;  which  is  to  clarify 
the  eye  of  reason  to  a  clearer  sight  of  the  beauties 
and  exceUmcies  of  Christ,  in  the  very  moment  and 
critical  instant  of  his  departure.  This  is,  as  it  were, 
a  lightening  before  death,  a  short  opening  of  the  un- 
derstanding before  he  shuts  it  for  ever. 

For  when  the  affections  have  reacAved  upon  a  re- 
fiisal  of  Christ,  it  is  but  just  with  God  to  tantalise 
and  vex  the  understanding  witii  a  livdier  discovery 
of  a  forsaken  advantage. 

And  here  undoubtedly  God  has  many  ways  of 
woridng  upon  the  understanding,  even  beyond  the 
understanding ;  and  can  afiect  it  witii  a  sudden,  in- 
stantaneous view  of  a  good,  which  he  no  sooner  dis- 
covers, than  withdraws :  which,  though  it  enlightois, 
and,  as  it  were,  gilds  the  apprehension,  yet  it  changes 
not  tiie  will. 

It  is  like  a  sudden  lightening,  that  fladies  in  the 
ftce,  but  alters  not  the  complexion :  it  is  ratiier  vi- 
sion than  persuasion.  God  here  represents  the  beau- 
ties of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  sinner,\as  Satan 
did  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  world  to  Christ)^  by 
a  sudden,  transient  representation ;  which,  we  know, 
did  ratiier  amuse  than  persuade  him :  it  struck  his 
^>prehension,  but  never  changed  his  resolution. 

And  that  this  dealing  of  God  should  effect  no 
more  upon  the  mind,  is  suitable  to  its  proper  design 
and  purpose ;  it  being  intended  by  God  not  to  in* 
form,  but  to  afflict  the  reason :  that  since  it  refused 
a  fuU  draii^ht  of  the  waters  of  life,  it  might,  before 
the  final  loss  of  them,  have  its  memory  quickened 
with  a  taste. 

Now  this  clearer,  transient  discovery  of  Christ 
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made  to  the  sinnei%  in  the  instant  of  his  rejecting 
him,  is  another  cause  that  whets  the  sting,  that  en- 
hances the  vexation,  and  sends  him  away  sorrowful; 
for  the  dearer  the  apprehension  of  a  good,  the  quick- 
er is  the  sense  of  its  loss. 

S.  The  third  and  last  cause  of  the.  anxiety  that  a 
sinner  feels  upon  his  relinquishment  of  Christ,  if  his 
reason  be  enlightened,  is  because  tnere  is  that  in 
Christ  and  in  the  gospel,  even  as  they  stand  in  op- 
position to  the  best  of  such  enjoyments,  that  answers 
the  most  natural  and  generous  discourses  of  reason. 

For  the  proof  of  which,  I  shall  produce  two  known 
principles  of  reason,  into  which -the  most  severe, 
harsh,  and  mortifying  commands  of  the  gospel  are 
by  clear  and  genuine  consequence  resolved. 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  the  greatest  calamity  is  to  be 
endured,  rather  than  the  least  sin  to  be  committed. 
That  this  principle  grows  upon  the  stock  of  bare  na- 
tural reason,  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  united  tes- 
timony of  those,  who  had  no  other  light  but  that  of 
reason ;  all  sealing  to  the  truth  of  this,  that  the  evil 
of  sin  is  greater  than  the  evil  of  pain  or  affliction. 

So  that  it  grew  into  a  standing  maxim  in  their 
philosophy,  that  no  wicked  man  was  happy.  But  he 
that  is  wicked  may  be  rich,  learned,  beautiful,  victo- 
rious :  he  may  engross  all  the  perfections,  and  the 
very  quintessence  of  nature.  It  is  clear  therefore, 
that  their  reason  told  them  that  these  were  not  hap- 
piness ;  since,  notwithstanding  these,  a  man  might 
be  wicked,  and  consequently,  upon  their  own  princi- 
ple, not  happy. 

Hence  Cicero  reports,  that  Socrates  would  often 
curse  him,  that  first  made  that  triple  division  of 
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fDod,  into  on  itmest,  upUasimg^  mmd  prqfitable :  as 
aecomttng  the  jt^mAng  and  the  profitable*  «o  ftr  as 
it  cut  off  fitMa  honestf  t  to  lose  the  rery  satuce  af 
good.  But  now  to  state  a  qiecies  so,  that  it  should 
carry  in  it  a  negation  of,  or  a  contnuirty  to  its  ge» 
niis»  is  certainly,  upon  att  prindidea  of  logic*  afaourd 
and  prqiosterotts. 

The  happiness  of  every  thing  is  to  act  suitaUy  to 
its  nature ;  and  reascm  tdls  us,  that  tiiose  aotiana 
BMSt  perfect  nature,  that  perfect  the  best  part  of  it, 
the  soul.  All  external  misaries  and  enjoyments  caa* 
not  readi  this,  Imt  the  morality  of  our  actions  does. 
Every  sin,  every  moral  irregularity,  does  as  really 
imprint  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  soul,  as  a  blot 
falling  upon  the  cleanest  paper. 

The  satirist  calk  virtue  the  end  and  des^  of 
Uyws,  ibe  vwendi  eausam:  and  to  Mve  one',  life 
with  the  loss  of  <»ie's  innocence,  is  to « purchase  liie 
means  with  the  loss  of  the  end.  \ 

Cioero,  in  the  first  of  his  Qflk^es,  peramptoriiy 
asserts,  that  nothing  can  be  stated  Bi|^tly  in  that 
sul:ject,  but  by  those  qm  homestatem  propter  9e  di^ 
eu0t  tccpetemdam.  Seneca  is  full  of  the  like  as- 
sertions. And  however  they  might  live  below  what 
they  spoke,  and  Iheir  praittice  contmdict  tiieir  psin- 
oiples»  yet  their  principles  discovered  their  reason- 
Having  thus  proved,  that  natural  reason  rnggoetM 
the  chdce  oi  the  gnsatest  misery  .befeie  the  least 
sin ;  as  being  a  thing  in  itself  irregular,  and  tfaare- 
fere  irrational,  and  consequently  oontraiy  to  nature : 
it  follows,  that  we  are  equally  to  choose  it,  rather 
than  to  engage  in  that,  which  by  certain  and  native 
consequence  will  occasion  sin.    For  the  same  rea^ 
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son  will  prove,  that  whatsoever  is  cbae  or  suffered 
agamst  sin  itself,  holds  as  well  against  the  imme* 
diate  causes  of  sin. 

If  reason  tells  me,  that  it  is  more  misery  to  be 
covetous  than  to  be  poor,  as  our  language,  by  a  pe- 
culiar significance  of  dialect,  calls  the  covetous  man 
the  miserable  man ;  and  if  I  find  that  retaining  my 
wealth,  I  cannot  avoid  covetousness ;  the  same  rea- 
son that  tells  me,  I  must  avoid  the  sin,  will  convince 
me  also,  that  I  am  to 'wash  my  hands^of  the  tempta*  "^ 
tion.  And  had  the  philosopher  thrown  his  wealth 
into  the  sea  upon  this  motive,  it  was  more  custom 
than  reason  that  vouched  his  action  ridiculous ;  it 
being  only  a  throwing  overboayd  his  riches,  to  keep  -. 
his  conscience  from  shipwreck. 

That  reason  which  tells  onq^in  honourit  is  better 
to  be  despised  than  to  be  proud,  if  withiiis  honours 
lie  cannot  but  be  proud,^  the  p<qnilar  air  will  get 
in,  and  tunt  all\  why,  the  same  reason  will  com- 
mand him  to  lay  them  down,  and  rationally  to 
trample  upon  them :  for  if  we  dread  being  caught, 
it  is  absurd  walking  upon  the  snare. 

Now  what  did  Christ  enjoin  in  this  seemingly 
severe  command  to  the  young  man,  that  a  natural 
reason,  acting  naturally,  might  not  upon  this  prin- 
ciple have  enforced?  For  doubtless  he  saw  him  so 
riveted  into  a  confidence  and  love  of  his  possessions, 
and  perhaps  fcwesaw  what  he  neither  did  nw  could, 
that  they  would  certainly  occasion  luxury,  epicurism, 
with  all  its  impure  consequences ;  and  that  therefore 
there  was  no  remedy  by  plastering,  but  by  cutting 
off  the  sore ;  nor  by  allowing  him  the  use  of  his 
possessions,  when  he  saw  something  in  his  temper. 
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or  the  circumstances  of  his  life»  that  would  unavoid- 
ably necessitate  their  abuse. 

And  without  question,  the  young  num  who,  from 
Christ's  miracles  and  life,  could  not  but  collect  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  Ood,  coidd 
not  but  collect  also,  that  he  would  propose  no  com- 
mand, but  of  which  he  knew  an  excellent  reason. 
No  wonder  therefore,  if  he  rejected  it  with  re- 
luctancy;  and  if  this  rejection,  being  contrary  to 
reason,  was  troublesome:  for  trouble  is,  when  the 
object  grates  upon  the  faculty,  either  by  its  dispro- 
portion or  contrariety. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  principle  of  reason, 
upon  which  the  severest  commands  of  the  gospel  do 
proceed. 

(8.)  A  second  principle  is  this ;  that  a  less  good  is 
to  be  forsaken  for  a  greater :  an  aphorism  attested 
to  by  the  natural,  untaught,  universal  judgment  of 
reason.  And  this  is  so  clear,  that  those  who  observe 
how  the  will  is  drawn  by  its  object,  find  that  in 
choice,  a  less  good  compared  to  a  greater,  is  rejected, 
not  formally  as  a  less  good,  but  as  absolutely  bad* 

Hence  all  deliberation  in  choice  is  caused  by  ouf 
apprehension  of  an  equality  of  goodness,  in  two 
things  proposed;  and  as  the  disproportion  grows 
clearer  and  clearer,  a  man  begins  less  to  deliberate^ 
and  more  to  determine.  But  where  this  disparity  of 
less  and  greater  is  evident,  there  deliberation  has  no 
I^ce,  but  determination  is  immediate.  And  this  is 
the  reason  of  the  thing  from  philosophy. 

Add  weight  to  one  scale,  and  the  balance  will  no 
longer  be  indifferent  which  way  to  incline.  Did 
ever  any  man  in  his  wits  prefer  brass  before  gold,  a 
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pebUe  he(ate  a  pearl?  The  same  indiiiiition  that 
desires  goody  does  as  naturally  desire  the  best.  He 
that  deliberates  and  doubts,  whether  ten  pounds  be 
better  than  five,  may  as  well  question  whether  it  be 
more  than  five.  Do  jou  think,  when  Samuel  .told 
■Saul  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  was  any  longer  troubled 
for  the  asses?  Or  that  when  David  had  received 
the  sceptre,  he  was  solicitous  about  his  shepherd's 
crook? 

Suspense  in  the  choice,  is  from  indifference  in  the 
object,  when  both  parts  are  equally  attractive :  like 
a  needle  between  two  loadstones,  it  inclines  to  both, 
but  it  adheres  to  neither ;  but  lay  it  between  a  load- 
stone and  a  flint,  and  you  shall  quickly  see  to  which 
it  clings. 

Now  to  reduce  this  principle  to  the  case  in  hand, 
we  are  to  demonstrate  two  things. 

1st,  That  the  good  promised  by  our  Saviour  to 
the  young  man  was  really  greater  than  that  which 
was  to  be  forsook  for  it.  The  greatest,  the  severest, 
and. most  unpracticable  duty  of  Christianity,  is  en- 
.forced  upon  this  very  principle  of  reason:  as  in 
Matt.  V.  the  cutting  qff  the  right  hand,  and  the 
plucking  out  the  right  eye,  is  not  urged  upon  the 
bare  obligatidn  of  duty,  but  upon  this,  dictate  of  rea- 
son, that  it  is  really  better.  In  the  29th  and  80th 
verses,  //  ie  better  {avfji^p€i  yap,  it  is  prqfitable  for 
thee)  to  go  blind  and  maimed  to  heaven,  than  hav^ 
ing  both  eyee  and  both  hands  to  be  thrown  into 
hell.  It  is  an  evangelical  conclusion,  drawn  from  a 
natural  medium  of  self-preservation. 

For  what  person  of  sobriety  and  recollection 
would  not  crucify  his  sin  rather  than  damn  his  soul? 
and  endure  the  severity,  and  live  under  the  disci- 
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plineof  a  mortifying  precept,  than  fij  etemaDy  under 
the  flame  and  ffa^e  of  a  eondemning  sentence? 

There  is  no  proportion  between  the  miseries  or 
the  felicities  of  this  life,  with  those  that  are  exfaihited 
to  us  by  Christ  in  the  gospel;  and  where  the  dis- 
parity of  things  is  so  great,  as  to  me^  onr  first  ap- 
prehensions, there  to  make  parallels  is  superfluooa, 
and  to  produce  proofs  rather  supposes  the  case  doubt- 
ful, than  makes  it  at  all  clearer. 

Christ  opposed  eternal  life  to  the  young  man's 
possessions ;  and  what  compare  is  there  between 
these  upon  terms  of  bare  reason  ?  between  the  nar- 
row compass  of  a  few  moments,  and  the  vast  spaces 
of  eternity  ?  between  the  froth  and  levity  of  these 
comforts,  and  between  an  exceeding  weight  of  ^ory, 
•between  durable,  solid,  massy  happiness  ? 

What  equality  between  the  life  of  a  traveller  and 
the  reign  of  a  prince  ?  betweeiKthe  transient  titilla- 
tions^  of  a  bewitched,  sickly  appetite,  and  those  in- 
effable pleasures  that  stream  eternally  from  the 
beatific  vision  ? 

Reason  can  say  nothing  for  one  before  the  other, 
unless  perhaps  it  may  reply,  that  a  present  good  is 
rationally  to  be  preferred  before  a  future.  But  to 
-this  I  answer,  that  a  good  is  not  barely  to  be  mea- 
sured by  its  immediate  presentiality ;  but  by  its  ade- 
quate coexistence  to  the  soul,  whose  duration  being 
immortal,  reaches  more  to  the  future,  than  it  pos- 
sesses of  the  present.  And  this  we  have  to  say  of 
the  greatest  temporal  happiness,  that  though  it  is 
present,  yet  it  will  quickly  be  past ;  and  of  that 
which  is  eternal,  that  though  it  be  now  future,  yet 
it  will  once  be  alwajrs  present ;  and  so  even  upon 
this  score  also  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
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We  see  tberefim  that  nfttttnl  light  joins  m  with 
dinne  revdatkni,  aekndwledging  the  goods  of  a  A»- 
tvre  eitate^  iocompacabljr  aunre  desirable  than  anjr 
in  this.  So  that  when  Christ  gave  this  oomititad^ 
nason  edioed  back  the  same ;  and  together  with  the 
rmxx  redoabled  the  obligation. 

2dlj,  The  second  thing  to  be  demonstrated  is, 
that  the  good  promised  by  our  Saviour  was  he|t 
only  greater  in  itself,  but  also  proposed  as  such  with 
sufficient  cleamess  of  evidence,  and  upon  sure,  un- 
deniable grounds.  For  though  a  thing  be  realfy 
better  in  itself,  jret  if  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so,  no 
man  can  be  blamed  for  not  embracing  it.  >Neii^  it 
being  prored  aboire,  that  the  etemcd  life  promised 
hy  Christ  did  by  infinite  degrees  of  difference  ex- 
ceed the  young  man's  revalues ;  the  only  thing  re- 
maining was,  whether  he  promised  it  upon  sudi 
grounds,  that  in  reason  he  ought  to  haive  beiiered 
him* 

Here,  to  omit  otho*  grounds  and  arguments^  the 
tauth  of  the  gos{)el  seems  chiefly  to  be  proved  iipon 
these  two  grounds. 

1.  I^e  exact  fulfilling  of  prophecies  in  the  person 
of  Christ. 

8.  His  miraculous  actions. 

1.  For  th^  first  of  these,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  it  affords  a  solid  proof  to  dtose  that  will  be 
convinced ;  but  not  so  convincing  to  a  sceptical  dis- 
puter^  or  to  an  obstmate  Jew.  Forasmuch  as  those 
pi^ophedes  make  the  khigdom  of  tiie  Mesrias,  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  lettor  of  the  scripture,  far  dif- 
f(»ient  from  what  it  fell  out  to  be  in  the  person  of 
ChHst ;  so  (hat  we  cannot  apply  tlfem .  to  him,  but 
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by  a  niTstical,  anagpgical  explication :  the  liberty  of 
which  they  may  choose  whether  or  no  they  will 
grant  us ;  and  if  they  should  deny  it,  perhaps  we 
could  not  so  easily  disprove  them. 

SL  But,  secondly,  for  his  miracles :  the  convincing 
strength  of  these  was  upon  all  grounds  of  reason 
undeniable ;  and  that  upon  these  two  most  confessed 
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(1.)  That  they  did  exceed  any  natural,  created 
power,  and  thei^ore  were  the  immediate  effects  of 
a  divine. 

(8.)  That  God  cannot  attest,  or  by  his  power  bear 
witness  to  a  lie. 

Now,  when  Christ  avouched  to  thie  world  such 
precepts,  promises,  and  threatenings  for  truths ;  and 
to  prove  his  words  cured  the  lame  and  the  blind, 
raised  the  dead,  stilled  the  winds  and  the  seas  with 
a  word,  fed  four  thousand  with  three  or  four  loaves; 
and  all  this  before  his  enemies,  who  spitefully,  and 
therefore  thoroughly 'gifted  all  his  actions,  and  yet 
confessed  the  miracle:  if,  I  say,  Christ  did  these 
miracles  to  confirm  his  doctrine;  either  God  must 
have  employed  his  divine  power  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm a  falsity,  or  the  doctrine  so  confirmcfd  must 
needs  be  a  truth.  This  to  me  seiems  so  pr^nant, 
so  full  of  convincing  evidence,  that  it  leaves  the  un- 
believer inexcusable. 

Undoubtedly,  Christ  knew  his  own  strongest  ar- 
gument, when  he  still  remits  his  subtlest  and  most 
inquisitive  enemies  to  his  miracles ;  as  in  John  v. 
86,  My  works  bear  toituess  of  me;  atid  in  John 
xiv.  11,  Believe  me  for  the  work^  sake.  And  I 
think  I  may  truly  avouch,  that  if  the  grounds  npon 
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which  the  gospel,  is  proposed  to  .our  belief,  were  not 
sufficient  to  convince  our  reason*  no  man  would 
stand  bound  to  believe  it. 

Questionless  in  this  very  instance,  the  young 
man's,  reason,  upon  this  severe  and  startling  com- 
mand of  Christ,  could  not  but  discourse  the  case  in 
this  manner : 
.  *^  He  positively  tells  me,  that  if  I.  would  obtain 
**  eternal  life,  I  must  sell  my  estate,  and  give  it  all  to 
the  poor :  is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  not,  and  if 
he  only  deludes  me,  how  could  he  back  his  words 
^*  with  such  works  as  apparently  carry  in  them  the 
"N^ngeA  of  God  ?  For  God  does  not  hear  sinners,  he  ^ 
**  cannot  lend  the.  use  of  his  pow^r  to  a  sycophant, 
to  a  deceiver ;  therefore  certainly  as  what  he  does 
cannot  but  be  the  works  of  God,  so  what  he  says 
cannot  but  be  the  mind  of  God ;  and  consequently 
**  eternal  life,  which  he  promises,  will  be  a  thing  of 
**  certain  event :  and  since  I  cannot  have  it  other- 
<<  wise,  but  by  relinquishing  my  temporal  estate,  re- 
**  linquish  it  I  must,  or  never  obtain  it." 

Here  observe,  that  his  reason  haying  convinced 
itself,  beyond  all  evasion,  of  the  truth  of  Christ's 
words,  and  consequently  of  the  necessity  of  his  own 
obedience ;  his  will  not  being  able  to  comply  ,with 
that  command  as  good  and  convenient,  which  his 
reason  did  enforce  as  true  and  necessary,  he  de- 
parted sorrowful;  there  was  a  tumult  in  his  soul, 
his  judgment  and  his  will  were\together  by  the  - 
ears  k  and  hereupon  he  was  full  of  secret  trouble 
and  norror,  upon  the  terrifying,  irksome,  lashing 
presages  of  a  miserable  eternity. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  head,  viz.  to 
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shew,  Whenoe  it  is  that  aa  enHghtenetf  veasMi  fliids 
such  regret  in  Hs  rejection  of  Christ. 

But  now  it  may  be  naturaDj  inquired,  that  if 
there  is  so  much  trouble  and  reluctaocy  upon  an 
awakened  reason,  when  It  breaks  lUid  ports  with 
Christ ;  whence  comes  It  to  pass  that  they  break 
and  part  at  all?  If  they  cannot  bid  fkrewell  bvi 
with  tears  in  their  eyes^what  necesrity  is  there  but 
that  they  may  forbear  parting,  and  so  pveveot  the 
sorrow? 

And  this  introduces  me  to  the  second  general 
head  jm>posed  to  be  ingosted  on,  wliich  is, 

II.  To  shew  the  causes,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
this  remorse  of  conscience,  the  soul  is  yet  brought  in 
the  issue  to  reject,  and  sh^d^e  hands  With  Christ. 

(1.)  The  ftrst  cause  is  from  this^  that  the  percep- 
tions of  sense  overbear  the  discourses  of  reason. 
Reason  discoursing  upon  pounds  of  refigion,  builds 
only  upon  another  world ;  but  sense  fixes  upon  this. 
And  since  religion  borrows  much  fh)m  reason,  and 
reason  itself  has  all  conveyed  to  it  by  sense ;  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  all  knowledge  and  desire  resolves  into 
sense,  as  its  first  foundation. 

And  here  it  is  unfortunately  verified,  that  the 
elder  must  serve  the  younger ;  that  understanding 
must  veil  to  sense ;  that  the  eye  must  do  obdsance 
to  the  window,  and  discourse  submit  to  sensation. 

Yet  thus  it  is,  sense  rebels  against  reason,  and 
f  like  those  captains  among  the  Israelites,  it  slays  its 
master,  and  reigns  in  his  stead.  Though  reason 
would  argue  the  soul  into  obedience,  by  mediums 
grounded  upon  divine  revelation ;  yet  sense  more 
forcibly  persuades  to  sin,  upon  the  undeniable  expe- 
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riment  of  the  sweetness  of  watMiy  object*:  which 
indeed  prevail  not  because  they  are  mare  oonTinchig^ 
but  because  more  suitable ;  not  that  they  satisfy  our 
judgment,  but  that  they  dose  with  our  condition. 

And  herein  properly  consists  the  difficulty  of  be- 
lieving ;  that  we  must  part  with  a  good,  which  we 
see,  taste,  and  enjoy,  for  a  good  that  is  invisible,  and 
of  which  there  is  no  idea  conveyed  to  the  appre- 
hension ;  which  therefore  comes  recommended  to 
our  desires  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  happness  of  heaven,  for  which  we  are  to 
forego  all,  is  said  to  be  the  vision  of  God,  which  we 
find  hardly  desirable,  because  not  intelligible.  For 
we  cannot  imagine,  and  frame  in  our  minds,  what  it 
is  to  see  God,  since  he  never  was  nor  can  be  seen  by 
our  senses. 

The  young  nmn  desired  eternal  life ;  but  he  had 
no  notion  of  the  pleasure  of  it,  what  kind  of  thing  it 
was :  but  he  knew  and  found  the  sweetness  of  an 
estate,  so  that  the  sensible  impressions  of  this  quickly 
overcame  and  swallowed  up  the  weak  and  languid 
conceptions  that  he  had  of  the  other. 

In  short,  the  very  condition  of  our  nature '^takes\ 
us  down,  both  to  the  judgment  and  the  inclination 
of  sense :  for  as  tiiere  is  nothing  to  any  purpose  in 
the  understanding,  but  what  was  first  in  the  sense ; 
so  there  is  scarce  any  thing  in  the  will,  but  what 
has  first  passed  the  appetite. 

And  tins  is  the  reason,  that  men,  though  con-- 
vinced  of  the  excellency  of  Christ,  yet  rather  choose 
the  world,  of  which  they  have  such  strong,  lively, 
and  warm  apprehensions.  Sense  and  appetite  out- 
vote reason,  in  which  thing  alone  is  summed  up  the 
misery  of  our  nature,  and  the  very  cause  that  so  few 
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aie  saved  For  what  man  almost  is  there  in  the 
world,  who,  upon  due  observation  of  his  actions,  does 
not  find,  that  his  appetite  oftener  foils  his  judgment, 
than  his  judgment  overrules  his  appetite  ? 

(2.)  The  second  cause  or  reason  of  this  final  re- 
jection of  Christ,  is  from  the  prevailing  opposition 
of  some  corrupt  afiection :  whidi  being  predomi- 
nant in  the  soul,  commands  the  will,  and  blears  the 
eye  of  the  judgment ;  shewing  it  aU  things  in  its 
own  colour,  by  a  false  and  a  partial  representation. 
It  is  through  the  tyranny  of  these  affections,  that 
when  the  wiU  goes  one  way,  the  practice  is  forced 
another. 

Come  to  the  sensual  and  voluptuous  person,  and 
convince  him  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  his  bidding 
farewell  to  all  inordinate  pleasure,  in  order  to  his 
future  happiness ;  perhaps  you  gain  his  reason,  and 
in  some  measure  insinuate  into  his  wiU:  but  then 
his  sensual  desire  interposes,  and  outvotes  and  un- 
ravels all  his  convictions.  As  when  by  much  ado  a 
vessel  is  forced  and  rowed  some  pretty  way  contrary 
to  the  tide,  presently  a  gust  of  wind  comes,  and 
beats  it  further  back  than  it  was  before. 

Come  to  a  covetous,  worldly  man,  and  convince 
him,  that  Christ  invites  him,  and  he  must  come; 
yet  covetousness  will  stand  forth,  and  tdl  you,  that 
he  has  bought  a  farm  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  they 
draw  him  another  way,  and  he  cannot  come.  And 
the  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should,  till  .his 
corruption  is  subdued,  and  the  bias  of  his  affections 
turned. 

If  Christ  ever  wins  the  fort  of  the  soul,  the  con- 
quest must  begin  here:. for  the  understanding  and 
will  seem  to  be  like  a  castle  or  fortified  place  ;  there 
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is  strength  indeed  in  them,  but  Hhe  affections  are 
the  soldiers  who  manage  those  holds  i  the  opposition 
is  from  these :  and  if  the  soldiers  surrender,  the 
place  itself,  though  never  so  strong,  cannot  resist. 

And.  this  probably  was  the  case  of  this  young 
man  :  had  his  affection  been  true  to  his  reason,  had 
he  not  been  worldly  as  well  as  rich,  Christ  and  he 
had  never  parted  for  a  piece  of  land,  that  is,  for 
such  a  compass  of  dirt.  But  the  ruling  corruption 
of  his  mind,  the  peculiar  minion  of  his  affections,  was 
worldliness ;  and  to  tell  this  temper  of  mind  of  selling 
all,  that  he  might  be  happy,  it  would  have  been  to 
that  as  absurd  and  ridiculously  incredible,  as  if  he 
had  bid  him  sell  and  give  away  all,  that  he  might 
be  rich. 

This  therefore  is  the  second  cause,  that  though 
reason  and  judgment  would  veil  to  Christ,  yet  the 
man  .does  not,  because  his  affections  lord  it.  It  is 
indeed  natural  for  a  man  to  have  the  dominion  over 
the  acts  of  his  will :  but  he  is  in  this  thing  like  the 
centurion ;  though  he  has  some  under  him,  and  bids 
such  an  one  go,  and  he  goes,  yet  he  is  also  a  man 
under  authority  himself:  though  he  commands  his 
will,  yet  he  is  commanded  by  his  affections. 

And  perhaps  this  may  be  one  reason,  not  con<p 
temptible,  of  the  different  judgments  of  men  con- 
cerning the  fi^eedom  or  servitude  of  the  will ;  that 
they  are  not  so  much  determined  by  arguments 
from  without,  as  by  experience  from  within ;  that 
some  have  strong  natural  passions  and  affections, 
others  but  weak  and  moderate :  the  former  of  which 
finding  their  will  so  potently  swayed  by  such  pas>- 
sions,  think  it  is  not  free,  and  cannot  but  do  what  it 
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does.  Othan  indiiig  their  attetdotm  to  iMve  eo 
smaD  an  aaeeadmt  over  their  wfll^  bjr  reason  of  this 
their  natoral  weidoiessy  are  apt  to  think  that  Hhey 
ha^e  free  will^  and  a  perfiect  indifference  to  att  ac^* 
tions,  to  accept  or  to  refuse  whatsoever  is  proposed 
to  them.  Hiis  doubtless  ma j  be  one  great  cauae  of 
men's  disagreement  in  this  point. 

In  sum,  the  economy  of  the  soul  in  this  esse  is 
Uke  a  public  council  sitting  under  an  armed  fone ; 
let  them  consult  and  vote  what  they  will,  yet  they 
must  act  as  the  army  and  the  tumult  will  have 
them.  In  this  sense  every  soldier  is  a  commander : 
in  like  manner,  let  both  the  judgment  and  the  w21 
be  for  Christ,,  yet  the  tomult  of  the  afiections  will 
carry  it ;  and  when  they  cannot  out^reason  the  con-* 
science,  they  will  out-cry  it. 

(3.)  The  third  canse,  inducing  men  to  relinquish 
Christ  contrary  to  the  juc^ment  of  their  conscience^ 
is  the  force  and  tyranny  of  the  custom  of  the  world. 
It  is  natural  for  all  men  to  live  more  by  eacam|de 
than  precept ;  and  it  is  the  most  efficacious  enforce* 
ment  of  duty,  to'  clothe,  it  in  a  precedent.  As  a 
physician  by  his  reoeqits,  persuasions,  and  discourses 
cannot  win  a  froward  patient  to  take  a  bitter  potion ; 
but  by  drinking  of  it  himself,  he  presently  overcomes 
and  shames  him  into  an  imitation. 

It  is  the  world,  and  the  fiwhion  of  it,  that  ruins 
soulsw  It  is  the  shame  of  men,  and  the  v<^;ue  of  the 
times,  that  frights  men  out  of  their  consciences: 
and  could  we  see  the  secret  movings  and  reason- 
ings of  men's  hearts,  when  Christ  by  the  convictions 
of  his  Spirit  debates  the  case  between  himself  and 
the  soul,  we  should  see  the  non-con ver»on  of  most 
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men  chargeable  upon  this  vCTf  came,  and  that  ibey 
miss  of  sahration  upon  no  other  accoant  in  the  woridU 
than  thaf^t  is  the  ftsbidi  to  be  daained.  \ 

Christ  easily  runs  down  the  swearer,  tW  dnink- 
ard,  and  the  ^dcore,  and  convinces  them  of  the 
wretched  destructive  oonsequ^ces  of  their  riots: 
but  then,  this  whispers  them  another  ksson ;  What 
would  the  WM'ld  say  of  me,  should  I  renounce  my 
garb  and  jollity,  and  sneak  into  a  course  of  severe 
and  rei^us  living?  How  would  my  companions 
despise  and  post  me  fin*  a  base,  pwdlbinimous  spirit, 
as  void  of  the  generosity  and  air  of  courtship,  and  a 
stranger  to  the  genius  of  true  nobSity ! 

And  this  temptation  is  so  much  the  stronger, 
because  it  is  founded  upon  the  most  unyielding  cor^* 
ruption  of  our  nature,  which  is  pride ;  a  quality, 
which  will  put  a  man  upon  dcnng  any  thing  to  keep 
up  the  post  of  his  station  and  reputation  in  the 
world :  hereupon,  if  it  comes  to  a  justle  and  com- 
petition, gentiMty  mus^go  before\  Christianity,  and 
fashion^take  the  wall  ofy*eligion. 

It  was  this  that  made  the  Jews  suppress  their 
convictions;  John  xii.  42,  43,  Many  believed  in 
Christy  hut  they  did  not  prafese  him  openly ,  de* 
cause  theyjbared  being  put  out  (^Ae  synagogue ; 
for  it  is  added,  they  loved  the  praise  of  men.  This 
sent  Nicodemus  to  Christ  by  n^ht ;  the  struggles  of 
his  conscience  between  conviction  and  shame  made 
him,  upon  the  former  of  these,  venture  to  do  what 
the  latter  of  these  would  not  let  him  own. 

And  amongst  other  dissuasives  from  following  of 
Christ,  the  young  man  could  not  but  be  assaulted 
with  such  as  these :  What !  part  with  all  for  a  new 
notion  of  another  world  ?  sell  land  to  buy  hope  ?  be 
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preached  out  of  my  estate,  and  worded  out  of  such 
fair  £Rrms  and  rich  possessions?  And  all  this  to 
follow  a  despised  person,  hungry  and  naked,  and 
perhaps  come  at  length  to  beg  an  alms  at  my  own 
door  ?  to  be  the  talk  of  every  table,  to  be  scorned 
of  my  enemies,  and  not  pitied  by  my  Mends ;  to  be 
counted  a  fool,  an  idiot,  and  fit  to  be  b^ged,  did  I 
not  beg  myself?  No,  I  cannot  bear  it ;  this  is  in- 
tolerable. >^ 

Now  observe,  here  was\the  eye  of  the  needleNthat 
could  not  be  passed ;  here  Christ  and  he  broke ;  the 
power  of  custom,  and  the  quick  apprehensions  of 
shame,  staved  him  off  from  salvation.  He  would  do 
like  the  world,  though  he  perished  with  it; {swim 
with  the  stream,  though  he  was  drowned  in  ijLf^ 
rather  go  sociably  to  hell,  than  in  the  uncomfortable 
solitude  of  precise  singularity  to  heaven ;  the  jollity 
of  the  company  made  him  overlook  the  broadness 
and  danger  of  the  way. 

Precedency  is  not  only  alluring,  but  authentic: 
for  can  a  man  have  any  greater  warrant  for  the 
reasonableness  of  an  action,  than  the  practice  of  the 
universe?  But  certainly,  there  will  be  a  time  one 
day,  when  a  man  shall  cuiise  himself  for  not  having 
had  the  courage  to  outbrave  and  trample  upon  the 
common  apprehensions  and  censures  of  the  world, 
when  Christ  and  that  stood  rivals  for  his  soul ;  and 
for  having  been  so  stupidly  a .  coward,  as  to  be 
baffled  of  his  salvation  by  words  and  opinion. 

Now  the  inferences  and  deductions  from  the  words 
thus  discussed  are  these. 

1.  We  gather  hence  the  great  criterion  and  art  of 
trying  our  sincerity;  which  is,  by  the  test  of  such 
precepts  as  directly  reach  our  peculiar  corruptions. 
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Observe  the  exoelleiit  method  that  Christ  took  to 
convince  this  person.  Had  he  tried  him  by  a  pre- 
cept of  temperance,  chastity,  or  just  dealing,  he  had 
never  sounded  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  for  the  ci- 
vility of  his  life  would  have  afforded  a  fair  and 
satisfying  reply  to  all  these:  but  when  he  came 
dose  to  him,  and  touched  upon  his  heart-string,  his 
beloved  possessions,  the  man  quickly  shews  himself, 
and  discovers  the  temper  of  his  spirit  more  by  the 
love  of  one  particular,  endeared  sin,  than  by  his  for- 
bearance of  twenty,  to  which  he  stood  indifferent. 

Every  man's  sincerity  is  not  to  be  tried  the  same 
way.  He  that  should  conclude  a  man  pious,  be- 
cause not  covetous,  would  bring  but  a  short  argu- 
ment ;  for  perhaps  he  may  be  lustful  or  ambitious, 
and  the  stream  be  altogether  as  strong  and  violent, 
though  it  runs  in  a  different  channel. 

The  reason  of  this  assertion  is,  because  no  man 
bears  an  equal  propensity  to  all  sins.  There  is  not 
only  a  contrariety  between  vice  and  virtue,  but  also 
between  one  vice  and  another.  Nay,  perhaps,  the 
distance  between  the  two  latter  is  far  the  greater ; 
forasmuch  as  there  is  a  longer  passage  from  extreme 
to  extreme,  than  from  an  extreme  to  the  middle, 
which  we  know  is  the  situation  of  virtue.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  since  a  main's  corrupt  appetite 
bears  not  an  equal  inclination  to  all  sins,  that  it  is 
not  equally  to  be  tried  by  all  precepts.  Things  pe- 
culiar and  specific  are  those  that  must  distinguish 
and  dtMx^ver. 

Now  as  in  a  tree,  it  is  the  same  sap  and  juice 
that  spreads  itself  into  all  that  variety  of  branches; 
some  straight,  some  crooked,  some  of  this  figure, 
some  of  that :  so  it  is  the  same  stock  and  furniture 
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of  natoral  comipftion,  thst  shootB  finrtfi  mto  that 
great  diveraity  of  vices,  that  exert  such  difl^wat 
qienitioDs  in  different  tempers.  And  as  It  b  tiie 
grand  office  o£  judgment  to  separate  and  distm- 
guish,  and  so  to  pn^Kirtion  its  applications ;  so  here- 
in is  the  great  spiritual  art  of  a  prudent  ministiy, 
first  to  learn  a  man's  proper  distemper,  and  then  to 
encounter  it  by  a  peculiar  and  sintdile  address. 
Reprehensions  that  are  promiscuous  are  eiways  in- 
dfeetual. 

But  much  more  ineffisctual,  if  not  also  absurd,  is 
a  reprehension  miq)laced.  He  diat  should  preach 
damnation  to  prodigality  and  intemperance  before  a 
company  of  usurers,  what  did  he  else  but  administer 
indirectly  an  occasion  to  them,  to  measure  their 
piety  by  their  distance  from  that  vice ;  while,  in  the 
mean  tune,  they  stood  chargeidile  with  a  wone. 
A  man  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  and  success  of 
action,  angle  for  birds,  or  lay  lime-4wig8  to  catdi 
fish,  as  think  to  convince  a  man  of  the  dn  of  prodi- 
gality, by  loud  and  sharp  declamations  against  covet- 
ousness. 

Both,  indeed,  are  sins ;  but  their  particidar  quidity 
makes  thdr  agreement,  in  the  general  nature  of  ^, 
scarce  consideraUe.  Was  a  minister  to  deal  with 
a  luxurious,  debauched  congregation,  how^'toothless  \ 
and  insipid  would  it  be  to  make  harangues  against 
faction ;  a  sin  wholly  of  another  nature,  and  dwell- 
ing  in  another  disposition. 

When  Paul  preached  before  Felix,  he  might  have 
directed  his  sermon  against  iddatry  and  supersti- 
tion, against  heresy,  or  against  rebettidn;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  discourse  ofjdutke,  temperameej  and 
qfj$$dg^ment  to  came.    Why?  but  because  he  de- 
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ternuned  his  subject  bjr  the  temper  of  bis  auditor, 
whose  injiistice  in  taking  bribes,  and  whose  hist  in 
jceeping  another  man's  wife,  made  him  fit  to  be 
charged  home  witli  a  severe  and  searching  discoune 
of  the  contrary  virtues  ?  Which  we  know  so  strudt 
his  conscience,  like  lightning,  both  for  its  force  and 
insinuation,  that  it  sent  him  away  trembling:  as 
Christ  before  him,  by  the  like  methods  of  discourse, 
sent  this  young  man  away  sorrowful. 

Now  it  concerns  every  man  to  get  the  best  assur- 
ance he  can  of  his  sincerity ;  to  attain  which,  he 
must  follow  the  method  that  Christ  used  towards 
this  young  candidate  for  eternal  life.  He  must  ar- 
raign his  corruption  before  that  precept  that  parti- 
cularly strikes  at  it ;  otherwise  he  will  find,  that  he 
puts  a  fidlacy  upon  his  conscience,  if  he  misapplies 
the  rule ;  and  if  his  sin  being  theft,  he  tries  himself 
by  a  law  made  against  murder. 

2.  The  issue  of  the  whole  action,  in  the  young 
man's  not  closing  with  Christ's  proposals  about  eter- 
nal life,  and  his  sorrowful  departure  thereupon,  \ajs 
before  us  a  full  account  of  that  misery  which  attends 
•A  final  dereliction  of  Christ.  Now  the  happiness 
that  man  is  capable  of  being  twofold,  temp(»*al  and 
eternal,  and  misery  being  properly  a  privation  of 
happiness,  the  greatness  of  this  misery  consists  in 
this,  that  it  adequately  deprives  a  man  of  both 
these. 

(1.)  Of  that  which  is  eternal.  I  mention  this  first, 
because  it  is  the  greatest,  and  the  best.  Unbelief 
eternises  nothing  but  our  miseries.  The  terms  are 
short  and  absolute.  No  leaving  possessions,  no  eter- 
nal life ;  no  casting  away  our  goods,  no  escaping  the 
shipwreck. 
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Our  dearest  corruptions  are  to  be  niortified»  our 
fairest  enjoyments  relinquished ;  this  worid  to  be  left, 
or  no  admission  into  a  better.  Yet  though  the  pro- 
posal be  so  evident,  and  the  arguments  enforcing  it 
so  strong  and  rational ;  men,  for  all  this,  will  not  be 
brought  to  bend  under  the  power  and  necessity  of 
this  truth  :  but  the  heart  is  still  apt  to  relieve  itself 
with  a  secret  persuasion,  that  Christ  and  possessions, 
future  happiness  and  present  ease,  are  consistent; 
and  that  all  assertions  to  the  contrary  are  but  the 
brainsick  notions  of  melancholy  spirits,  that  would 
impose  unnecessary  penance  upon  the  world;  and 
therefore  they  must  have  their  pleasures,  their  hu- 
mours, their  profits,  and  their  garb,  and  that  in  the 
most  eager  and  slavish  pursuit  of  them  ;  though  truth 
itself  has  expressly  said,  that  we  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon.  And  I  am  sure,  that  if  they  cannot 
be  served,  they  cannot  be  so  enjoyed  together. 

But  certainly  we  shall  one  day  find,  that  the 
strait  gate  is  too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bust- 
ling in,N;hrackea^with  great  possessions,  and  greater 
corruptions. 

These  are  interests  that  can  never  be  joined :  con- 
tinual pleasure  here  and  hereafter  are  incompatible, 
t.'^eaven  and  earth  are  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
junited.  And,  if  so,  then  we  see  where  our  unbelief 
leaves  us,  even  in  the  regions  of  horror  and  desfpair, 
in  that  place  of  torment  and  separation  from  <Sod ; 
where,  who  knows  but  this  unhappy  young  heir, 
with  the  other  rich  ones  of  the  world,  is  now  weep- 
ing and  wailing  over  his  present  estate,  cursing  and 
ciying  out  of  his  soul-ruining  possessions. 

The  sorrow  he  felt  before  was  only  an  earnest 
of  this  damnation,  a  taste  and  prelibation  of  future 
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wrath.  If  men  would  bat  condder  that  sad  retinue 
of  consequences  which  attends  the  final  resolutions 
of  infidelity^  the  happhiesd  it  bereates  of,  and  the 
misery  that  it  infhllibly  condemns  to ;  surely  they 
Would  not  stand  and  condition  with  Chrkt,  before 
they  surrendered  their  pleasures,  honours,  and  pos- 
sessions ;  but  they  would  throw  them  up,  and  count 
it  not  a  loss,  but  an  escape.  But  unbelief  will  never 
be  counted  unseasonable,  till  it  hds  made  the  unbe- 
liever perfectly  miserable. 

(&)  But)  secondly,  it  bereaves  even  of  tempbral 
happine^  alsbi  even  tiiat  which  it  promises,  and 
which  only  it  designs,  and  for  the  retaining  of  which 
it  brings  a  man  to  part  with  his  hopes  of  that  which 
is  future  and  eternal.  That  it  does  so  is  evident ; 
for  what  ddight,  what  taste  or  relish  is  there  in  the 
greatest  affluence  of  all  a  man*s  worldly  possessions, 
when  a  grim,  ofiended  conscience  shall  stand  by  him, 
and  protest  against  all  his  pleasures  ?  And  however 
men  may  put  the  best  face  upon  things,  yet  certainly 
there  is  no  such  pain  or  torment,  as  an  aching,  angry 
conscience,  under  a  merry  aspect. 

When  a  man  shall  look  upon  his  rich  farms  and 
fair  houses,  and  his  conscience  in  the  mean  time 
whisper  him,  that  this  is  all  that  he  must  expect  for 
ever;  when  he  shall  eat  and  drink  the  price  of  his  soul, 
and  pay  down  eternity  for  every  morsel ;  so  that  he 
never  sits  down  to  his  full  table,  but,  like  Esau,  he 
sees  his  birthright  served  up  to  him  in  a  mess :  when, 
by  whatsoever  he  looks  upon,  whatsoever  he  wears, 
upon  whatsoever  he  treads,  the  remembrance  of  the 
sad  price  is  still  revived  upon  his  conscience :  this 
takes  away  the  heart  and  life  of  the  comfort ;  and 
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the  mirth  of  the  feast  is  checked  by  the  consideration 
of  tiie  reckoning. 

Now  this  certainly  is  the  sam  of  all  miseries  ;  and 
since  we,  can  go  no  further,  we  may  conclude  that 
unbelief  is  entertained  upon  very  hard  terms,  when  it 
robs  the  unbeliever  of  his  last  modicum ;  even  of 
that  little  slender  remain  of  happiness,  that  he  {nto- 
mised  himself  in  this  world :  and  not  only  condemns 
him  to  die,  but  also,  as  it  were,\feeds  him  with 
bread  and  watei^  till  his  execution ;  and  so  leaves 
him  wretched  and  destitute,  even  in  that  place, 
where  the  wicked  themselves  have  an  inheritance. 

• 

New  to  Him  who  is  able  to  make  us  wise  in  our 
choice  here,  and  happy  in  our  enjoyment  here^ 
qfter,  the  great  consequent  of  a  wise  choice 
here ;  eten  to  Sim  be  rendered  and  €ucribed, 
as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  mc^esty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON    XXII. 


1  Pbter  ii.  23. 
IVhOf  being  reviled,  reviled  not  again. 

XF  we  run  over  the  whole  train  and  catald^e  of 
duties  that  are  incumbent  upon  a  Christian,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  fully  comprised  under  these  two 
heads ;  his  active  and  his  passive  obedience*  Concern- 
ing which,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  of  the  two,  as 
to  the  worth  and  value  of  the  thing  itself,  ought  to 
have  the  preeminence.  For  though  all  duties  ex- 
pressly enjoined,  are  by  virtue  of  such  injunction 
equally  necessary,  yet  it  follows  not  that  they  are 
in  themselves  equally  excellent.  If  we  here  measure 
the  greatness  of  the  virtue  by  the  difficulty  of  its 
exercise,  passive  obedience  will  certainly  gain  the 
precedency  :  for  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  appears 
undeniably  from  this  reason,  Ithat  there  is  much  in 
human  nature  that  inclines  a  man  to  action,  so  that 
without  it  there  would  be  no  enjoyment;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  proneness  or  inclination 
in  nature  to  suffer,  but  a  great  abhorrence  and 
aversion  from  it.  \  So  that  every  instance  of  volun* 
tary  passive  obedience  must  commence  entirely  upon 
a  derdiction  of  our  own  will,  and  a  compliance  with 
a  superior. 

The  Spirit  of  God  in  this  portion  of  scripture  reads 
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its  a  lecture  of  patience  from  the  living  command  of 
Christ's  example;  who,  by  enduring  the  wrath  of 
his  Father,  and  the  affronts  and  contumelies  of  men, 
made  it  evident  to  the  worid,  that  he  was  aUe,  not 
only  to  do,  but  also  to  suffer  miracles.  He  that  never 
provoked  God's  justice,  could  yet  submit  himsdf  to 
the  stroke  of  his  anger :  and  he  that  never  dispensed 
any  thing  but  blessings  amongst  men,  could  yet  en- 
dure cursings  and  rcvilings  from  them. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  words,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  or  no  this  particiilar  instance  of 
Christ's  patience  may  be  a  snflkacnt  ground  for  our 
general  imitation.  For  as  in  natters  of  aigument 
we  cannot  from  a  particular  infer  an  miivenal  oon- 
chision;  so  there  seems  to  be  the  sanm  feason  in  mat« 
ters  of  action,  that  the  particnlar  egEam[rie  of  one 
should  not  oblige  the  practice  of  all. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  answicred,  that  divines 
usually  reduce  all  Christ's  actbns  to  these  tluree 
sorts. 

1<  Hb  miraculous  actions,  such  as  issued  from  his 
divine  nature.  As,  his  raising  the  dead»  stillii^  the 
sea  and  the  winds  with  a  word,  and  feeding  thon^ 
sands  with  a  few  loaves.  In  all  these  it  is  onr  duty 
to  admire,  not  to  imitate  him ;  for  by  these  heahews 
us  not  what  we  were  to  do  after  him,  but  only  wlut 
we  were  to  believe  concerning  him. 

S.  The  second  sort  were  his  mediatorial  actkms ; 
soch  as  concerned  his  offices,  to  which  he  was  ad« 
vanced  as  mediator.  As,  his  governing  and  dispw* 
ing  of  all  the  world  for  the  good  of  his  church :  hia 
dispensing  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit*  which 
are  acts  of  his  kinf^y  office:  his  satisfying  for  dn. 
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and  his  continual  intercession,  wbicb  ore  acts  of  his 
priestly  function.  And  lastly,  his  teadiing  of  the 
paints  outwardly  by  his  word,  and  inwardly  by  his 
Spirit ;  which  he  did  as  the  great  prophet»  sanctified^ 
and  sent  into  the  world  for  that  purpose.  In  all 
these,  it  is  no  more  our  duty  to  do  as  Christ  did, 
than  to  be  what  Christ  was. 

8.  The  third  and  last  sort  w^^  his  moral  actiiMis, 
which  he  b(Ah  did  himseif>  and  also  commanded 
others  to  do.  Such  were  his  praying,  his  giving 
iftlms,  and  his  gentle  behaviour  to  aU  men :  and  to 
these  we  are  all  equally  engaged.  And  the  reason 
is,  because  Christ  performed  all  these  duties,  under 
that  relation  in  which  we  all  stand  obliged,  as  well 
as  Christ. 

He  performed  tiiem  as  a  man»  as  a  rational  crea* 
ture  subject  to  the  law  of  h^  Creat<xr ;  and  so  we 
are  all.  Now  under  this  rank  comes  his  patient 
endurance  of  the  injurious  behaviour  of  men*  And 
in  this  respect  ev^y  Chriatian  should  be  not  only  a 
disciple  to  his  doctrine,  but  a  rqMsentative  of  his 
petBon :  he  should  transcribe  him  in  his  practice, 
and  make  his  life  a  comment  and  illustAition  upon 
his  master's. 

Having  thus  answered  this  qoery^  let  us  now 
enter  upon  the  words  themsdives ;  the  scope  and  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  recommend  to  us  one  excdient 
branch  of  the  great  evangelical  virtue  of  patience : 
the  entire  esterase  of  which  adequately  lies  in  these 
two  things. 

Firsti  In  our  behaviour  towards  God. 

Secondly,  Jn  our  converse  with  men. 

And  this  is  that  whidi  is  now  to  be  discoursed 
of:  that  composedness  of  mind,  that  temper  of  spirit, 
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that  displays  itself  in  a  quiet,  undisturbed  endurance 
of  scoffs,  slanders,  and  all  the  lashes  of  contumelious 
tcmgues.  For  though  the  words  speak  negatively^ 
yet  this  is  a  known  rule  in  divinity,  that  there  is  no 
command  that  runs  in  the  strain  of  negatives,  but 
couches  under  it  a  positive  duty* 

Having  thus  shewn  the  dengn  and  purport  of  the 
words,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  full  account  of 
it,  in  the  ensuing  discussion  of  these  three  particu^ 
lars. 

1. 1  shall  shew  what  is  implied  in  the  extrat  of 
this  duty,  of  not  reviling  again. 

IL  I  shall  shew  how  the  observation  of  this  duty 
comes  to  be  so  exceeding  difficult. 

III.  I  shall  shew  by  what  means  a  man  may  worii 
himself  to  Such  a  composure  and  temper  of  spirit,  as 
to  be  able  to  observe  this  so  difficult  a  duty.  Of 
each  of  which  in  their  order.    And, 

I.  For  the  first  of  these;  what  is  implied  in  the 
duty  here  expressed  to  us  by  net  reviling  again. 
We  must  here  observe,  that  as  eveiy  outward,  sfaiAil 
action  is  but  the  consummation  of  a  sin  long  before 
conceived  in  the  thoughts,  fashioned  in  the  desires, 
and  then  ripened  in  the  affections  ;  from  whence  it 
comes  to  birth,  by  issuing  forth  in  actual  commis- 
sion :  so  there  is  no  way  to  secure  the  soul  from  the 
danger  of  the  commission,  but  by  dashing  it  in  the 
places  of  its  conception  and  antecedent  preparation ; 
and  so  to  keep  it  from  seeing  the  world,  by  stifling 
it  in  the  womb. 

Accordingly  this  command  implies  two  things. 

(1.)  The  not  entertaining  the  impression  of  in- 
juries with  acrimony  of  thought  and  internal  re- 
sentment. 
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(2.)  The  not  venting  any  such  resentment  in  vuii- 
lent,  vindictive  language. 
Or  briefly  thus ; 

1.  A  suppressing  of  our  inward  disgusts. 

2.  A  restraint  of  our  outward  expressions. 

1*  Ckxiceming  the  first  of  which ;  no  sooner  does 
the  foul  tongue  give  us  the  alarm,  but  straight  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  awakened,  the  concerns  of 
reputation  begin  to  rise,  thoughts  of  defiance  to^^^;ake 
up  arms^  and  the  whole  soul  boils  within  itself, 
grows  big  with  the  injury,  and  would  iain  discharge 
and  disburden  itself  in  a  full  revenge. 

This  is  the  posture  of  the  mind  in  this  case ;  and 
it  will  quickly  proclaim  itself  by  a  loquacity  of  coun- 
tenance^  and  a  significance  of  gesture :  and  though 
the  tongue  perhaps  should  forbear,  yet  a  man  will 
speak  his  mind  irith  his  very  face;  he  will  >J[ook  sa- 
tiresX  and  rail  with  every  glance  of  his  eye. 

If  the  mind  be  full  and  embittered,  it  will  as- 
suredly have  its  vent,  and,  like  unsettled  liquors, 
work  over  io to  froth  and  foulness.  But  admit  that 
it  refrains,  yet  still  the  man  shall  find  n^  civil  war 
within  himself,  a  great  scuffle  and  disturbance,  his  ' 
thoughts  divided  between  contrary  principles,  the 
-clashings  of  pru4ence.  and  revenge. 

But  now  all  these  must  be  composed;  for  God 
hears  the  language  of  the  heart,  the  outcry  and  tu- 
mult of  the  affections,  the  slander  of  the  thoughts, 
and  the  invectives  of  the  desires^  And  that  man 
that  can  entertain  the  anger  that  he  dares  not  utter, 
and  hug  the  distastes  that  he  will  not  speak  ;  so  that, 
in  tiiat  respect,  his  heart  is  never  at  his  mduth  : 
he  may  indeed  have  more  prudence,  but  nev^  the  less 
malice ;  or.  his  molioe  may  be  buried,  but  not  dead. 
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For  siq>poae  that  his  cpooeuM  wntb  never  flies 
out  in  words,  yet  the  vini}/enqe  and  ugUneas  of  the 
mind,  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of  the  pamxm$,  is 
still  the  same.  It  is  i|ke  Uumder  without  a  diower.  > 
The  inward  chafings  and  ravu^gs  gf  the  heart  make 
it  a  very  unfit  seat  for  reason  or  rdigioo*  Christ 
and  religion  are  usuaUj^asleep  in  sudi  a  stcrmXand 
do  not  actually  exert  themselves  in  such  a  soiiL  ^ 

Wrath  Js  wrathj\and  has  all  the  defonaities  of 
that  passion,  whether  it  frets  in  a  concealed  diaguat, 
or  speaks  out  in  open  slander  and  calumny.  As  a 
body  is  altogether  as  unsound  while  it  festers  by  an 
inward  putrefaction,  as  when  it  casta  abroad  its 
rottenness  by  flux  and  suppuration^ 

2.  There  is  required  a  restraint  of  the  outward  ex- 
presiions.  We  must  hush  our  dboontents,  put  our 
mouths  in  the  dust,  and  there  bwy  our  passion. 

I  confesSf  when  anger  and  the  tongue,  that  is,  the 
two  unruliest  things  in  the  world,  and  both  so  im- 
patient of  control,  do  meet  and  concur,  the  restraint 
must  needs  be  difficult  and  arduous ;  yet  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  is  here  indispensaUe,  the  precept 
high  and  exact.  We  must  be  all  ear,  to  hear  our 
own  disgraces ;  and  be  as  quietly  attentive  to  an  in- 
jurious slander,  as  to  an  homily  of  patience,  or  a  lec- 
ture of  perfection. 

If  a  man  vents  his  anger  against  his  brother, 
even  by  those  undervaluing  terms  oljwl  and  tmcoI, 
Christ  awards  him  the  sentence  of  hell  and  judg- 
ment, Matt.  V.  SS.  The  tongue  (as  6t.  James  says, 
chap.  iii.  6)  is  eet  on  Jire  qf  hell.  And  here  we 
see,  by  a  kind  of  vicissitude  and  return,  it  kindks 
hell  itself  for  the  calumniator. 

Has  anger  therefore  prevailed  so  &r  as  to  fire 
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our  thoughts  ?  l^t  it  not  proceed  Airth^t  to  ittflame 
our  expressions.  If  it  has  beau  our  unhappiiless  bo 
be  surprised  with  the  beginnings,  let  us  at  least  cut 
short  the  progress.  It  is  an  untamed  beast,  and 
needs  a  bridle^  without  a  metaphor.  It  is  loud  and 
destructire,  and»  Uk;e  9  Hon,  first  it  roarst  and  then  it 
devours.  Certainly,  therefore,  it  concerns  us  to  stop 
our  own  mouths,  and  that  to  keep  in  our  peace,  our 
liappiness,  our  reputation  from  flying  o«t ;  and  not, 
in  gratification  of  a  ^y,  angry  buuiour,  to  word 
away  our  souls,  or  declaim  ours^ves  into  perdition. 

But  here*  for  our  r^^lation  both  in  the  apprehenr 
i^ion  and  practice  <^  this  duty,  I  shall  subjoin  this 
caution :  namely,  that(a  due  expression  of  asperity 
against  the  enemies  of  God,  the  king^  and  the  pub- 
lic peace,  is  not  the  reviling  mentioned  or  intended 
in  the  te%Xji)the  scene  of  in^ch  is  properly  private 
revenge;  not  a  asealow  espousal  of  the  public  in- 
juries. 

He  that  treats  a  rebel,  and  a  murderer  of  his 
prince,  in  terms  suitable  to  those  actions,  is  not  a 
reviler.  But  he  that  conceds  or  smooths  a  villain 
in  the  execrable  practices  of  a  public  mischief,  he  is 
truly  a  reviler  and  a  slanderer;  for  he  reviles  his 
conscience,  and  slanders  his  religion-  It  is  a  duty 
that  every  man  owes  to  llie  puUic,  to  call  vice  and 
villai{Ky  1^^  its  own  xiame ;  which  name,  if  it  be  in- 
famous, the  cause  is  in  him  that  deserves,  not  in 
him  that  bestows  it. 

For  observe,  that  the  great  standard  by  which 
the  text  bids  us  measure  ourselves  in  this  duty,  is 
Jesus  Christ :  who  though  in  his  own  cause,  in  his 
own  personal  afironts,  opened  not  hie  mouthy  but 
ptnrrd  over  all  with  a  meds  and  a  sUent  sufferance ; 
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jet  with  what  fervour  and  sharpness  did  he  interpose 
his  rebukes  in  the  public  concerns  of  piety  and  re- 
ligion! 

When  St.  Peter  himself  went  to  cross  him  in  the 
great  business  of  the  world's  redemption,  his  pas- 
sion and  crucifixion,  in  what  language  did  Christ 
answer  him  ?  No  appellation  but  that  of  Satan  was 
thought  fit  for  him. 

With  what  severity  of  speech  did  he  also  treat 
those  puUic  enemies  of  piety,  and  patrons  of  faj- 
pocrisy,  the  scribes  and  pharisees!  WMted  waUs^ 
ratten  sepulchres^  generation  of  f>ipers^  with  other 
such  like  terms,  were  their  constant  titles :  and  may 
indeed  serve  indifferently  for  the  scribes  and  pha- 
risees of  aU  ages ;  even  those  of  ours  also,  did  thej 
not  prevail  above  their  pn^enitors  in  the  several 
arts  and  more  improved  methods  of  hypocrisy. 

By  warrant  therefore  of  the  grand  exemplar  of 
meekness  and  patience,  we  are  empowered  to  give 
great  and  public  villains,  and  disturbers  of  society, 
names  proper  to  their  actions  and  merits.  He  that 
called  Herod /bXf  does  not  command  us  to  call  a 
fox  a  sheep,  nor  a  vulture  a  dove ;  nor  to  give  rebels 
and  murderers  occasion  to  think  themselves  inno- 
t^ent^  by  never  telling  them  that  they  are  otherwise. 
To  soothe  and  flatter  such  persons,  would  be  just  as 
if  Cicero  had  spoke  commendatories  of  Antony,  or 
niade  panegyrics  upon  Catiline. 

He  that  commends  a  vile  person,  upbraids  the 
virtuous ;  whose  virtue  never  receives  «o  fair  a  cha- 
racter, as  by  an  impartial  representment  of  the  ugly 
lineaments  and  appearances  of  vice.  Nay,,  he  that 
commends  a  villain,  is  not  an  approver  only,  but  a 
T^arty  in  his^  villainy.    Besides,  the  fruitless  Jfrm^ 
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traneous  vanity  oi  such  an  ^ssay ;  for  bring  all  the 
force  of  rhetoric  in  the  world,  yet  vice  can  never  be 
praised  into  virtue :  a  rotten  thing  cannot  be  painted 
sound.  A  false  gloss  is  but  a  poor  corrective  of  a 
bad  text. 

And  what  I  say  against  a  commendation,  or 
smoothing  of  such  unworthy  persons,  I  may  with 
the  same  reason  affirm  of  a  degenerous  passing  over 
and  concealing  their  base  actions  :  to  bury  them  in 
silence,  is  to  give  them  too  honourable  a  ftineraL  ^ 

To  what  purpose  is  a  ministry,  if  the  ambassador 
of  God  must  come  with  a  tongue*  and  conscience  eni^ 
slaved  to  the  giiilt  and  pleasure  of  an  obnoxious  au^ 
ditory?  when  conscience  must  be  reduced  to  that 
which  fools  call  prudence,  and  even  that  prudence 
measured  by  a  sordid  compliance  ? 

Must  robbers  and  usurpers  carry  away  the  prey 
and  booty,  without  so  much  as  an  \  hue  and  cry 
raised  after  them  ?  It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  imitate 
the  lamb  in  nothing  else,  but  in  beinff  dumb  be/bre 
those  that  have  isheared  us* 

Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon  for  the  right  stat- 
ing  of  this  duty ;  that  it  reaches  not  the  sharp  re- 
prehensions of  public  persons,  (as  all  lawfiil  preachers 
are,)  directed  against  public  malefactors ;  but  is  pro- 
perly a  restraint  of  the  expresses  of  a  man^  private 
reven^.  In  which,  we  confess,  a  man  ought  to  be 
wholly  passive,  to  lie  open  to  the  wrong,  and  to 
\tum  both  earsVto  the  railer,  as  well  as  both  cheeks  to 
the  smiter;  answering  him  a^  David  did  Shimei, 
het  him  rail  on ;  give  him  scope,  till  he  runs  him- 
self out  of  breath,  and  wearies-  himself  into  silence, 
and  a  better  behaviour. 

Having  thus  declared  the  extent  and  nature  of 
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the  duty  et^cmied  in  the  wonb,  and  expreBsed  io 
tlus  negative  term,  of  not  reeilimg  again ;  and  with- 
9k  annexed  a  cautiim  for  its  due  limitation ;  I  come 
now  to, 

II.  The  second  general  thing  proposed ;  which  is 
to  shew  whence  it  is,  that  this  dtttj  comes  to  be  so 
cKoeeding  difBoult. 

It  is  sp,  I  conceive,  upon  these  grounds  and 
causes. 

1.  From  the  peculiar,  provoking  quality  of  ill  Ian* 
guage.  Upon  observatian,  we  shall  find  that  most 
of  the  bitter  hatreds  and  irreooncileable  enmities 
that  disturb  the  world,  and  sour  the  convarse  of 
mankind,  have  commencai^  merely  upon  the  score 
of  vilifying  words. 

And  what  the  reason  of  it  is,  I  know  not ;  yet 
certain  it  is,  that  mai  are  mcare  easily  brought  to 
forgive  injuries  done,  than  injuries  said  against  them. 
One  undervaluing  speedi  shall  dash  the  service  of 
many  3re8rs,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  for- 
feit of  all  the  hopes  of  a  laborious  and  long  attend- 
ance. 

Have  not  most  of  the  duels  that  were  ever  fought, 
been  undertook  upon  the  aflront  of  provoking  words  ? 
Have  they  had  any  trumpet  to  alarm  them  into  th^ 
fidd,  but  that  of  a  reviling  tongue  ? 

ftit  we  shall  have  a  more  lively  discovery  of  the 
provocation  of  such  virulent  language,  above  real 
acts  of  injury,  by  comparing  it  with  the  contrary 
effects  of  smooth  and  fowning  speeches.  What  a 
strange  bewitchery  is  there  in  flattery  \  How,  Kke  a 
spiritual  opium,  does  it  intoxicate  and  abuse  the  un- 
derstanding, even  sometimes  of  men  wise  and  ju- 
dicious! So  that  they  have  knowingly,  with  their 
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nason  awdce,  sfnd  their  senge^  lAwut  then,  snflTered 
themselves  to  be  cheated  and  nimedby  a  sy€opliaiiti-> 
cal  parasite^  and  eren^  be  tickled  to  deaths  oolj-  for 
love  of  the  pleasure  of  being  tic&ledA 

Naj,  I  have  known  men,  grossly  injured  in  their 
affairs,  depart  pleased,  at  least  siieiit,  oidj  because 
they  were  injured  in  good  language,  ruined  in  ca^ 
resses,.  and  kissed  while  they  weio  struck  under  thb 
fifth  rib.  And  therefore  it  has  been  observed,  tha,t 
the  greatest  usurpers  and  the  falsest  deceivers  have 
stifl  been  fkir  spoken^  in  the  strength^  or  at  least -in 
the  glaBB  ofi  which,  they  bam  usurped  and- deceived 
sucoGssfaUy. 

And»  acoarding  to  the  dSfferenee  of  men's  teniptrs 
thia  way,  it  is.  reaUy  true,  that  some  jo^^.  shall 
with  lessi  offence  pronounoe  sentence  i^^nst  a  maaf, 
than  some  fin*  him«  To  be  catBdemnedrwith  words 
oE  softaess  and  commiseration^  is  more  pleasing  iimn 
to  be  absolved  with  taunting  gibes,,  iasultiiig  sfltrLi 
casms^  rad  iiaperious,  domineeriog  exprobrations. 

The  wodd .  is  genendy  governed  -  by  words  and 
shows :  tor  men  can  swallow  the  same  tibivg  uiidev 
one  neme^  whidi  they  would  abominate  and  detest 
under  another.  The  name  of  Ut^  was  to  the  old 
Romans  odious  and  insufferable;  but  in  Sylla  and 
Julius  GsMa(r>  they  could  endurer  the  power  and  abso^ 
LntenesSi  of  a  king»  disguised  under  ^e  name  of  die^ 
tator. 

CSertainLy  therefore  there  is  some  peculiar  energy, 
some  charm  in  words,  that  they  are  able  thu^  to 
overrufe  the  very  discourses  of  men^  reason,  and  the 
clearest  discernments  of  sense. 

And  I  hope  that,  both  by  the  very  nature  of  tlie 
thiug,  and  the  advUntage  of  its  contrary,  I  have  disk 
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covered  a  more  than  ordinary  farce,  a  strange  power 
in  these  verbal  assauks ;  a  power  that  is  operative 
beyond  the  seeming  nature  and  proportions  of  the 
thing :  that  a  mere  word  should  cut  keener  than  a 
razor,  and  strike  deeper  than  a  dart ;  that  a  man 
diould  immediatdy  swell,  upon  the  hearii^  of  it,  as 
if  he  were  bit  by  an  adder,  or  poisoned  by  an  asp. 
And  this  may  be  one  reason  that  renders  the  duty  of 
n0t  reviling^  again  so  difficult. 

S*  Another  reason  of  its  difficulty  is,  because  na- 
ture has  deeply  jrianted  in  every  man  a  strange  ten- 
derness of  his  good  name,  which,  in  the  rask  of 
worldly  enjoyments,  the  wisest  of  men  has  placed 
befere  Kfe  itself.  For  indeed  itXis  a  more  cnlMged 
and  diffiised  life,  kept  up  by  many  more  breaths  than 
our  own.\  It  is  the  soul  that  keeps  the  body  sweet, 
and  a  gdoo  name  that  keeps  the  souL  It  is  this  that 
recommends  us  to  converse,  and  preserves  us  fiom 
being  noisome  to  society. 

A  good  name  is  properly  that  rq>utation  cf  virtue 
that  every  man  may  challenge  as  his  right  and  due 
in  the  opinions  of  others,  till  he  has  made  forfeit  of  it 
by  the  viciousness  of  his  actions.  But  now  every 
slander  is  an  invasion  upon  that,  and  puts  a  virtuous 
j^rson  into  the  same  condition  of  disrepute  with  the 
vicious,  leaving  him  the  severities  and  difficulties  of 
being  virtuous,  without  the  reward  of  being  thought 
so. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  mind  of  roan  rises  with 
dH  its  might  against  such  as  would  make  an  inroad 
upon  the  prime  enjoyment  and  most  endeared  part 
of  its  happiness.  No  wonder  if  it  catches  at  all 
mtens  to  repel  or  retaliate  so  destructive  an  oppo- 
sition, and  so  comes,  at  length,  to  the  remorsdess 
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retribution  of  an  eye  Jbr  an  eye^  reviUng  fir  re- 
vUing;  and  to  bear  away  the  spoils  of  another's  re- 
putatiouj  to  revenge^  or  at  least  to  alleviate,  the  loss 
of  its  own. 

'  A  man's  reputation  is  his  freehold,  his  birthright ; 
and  no  man  will  endure  to  be  tamely  bereaved  of  it 
by  the  aspersion  of  a  calumny,  who  has  wit  enough  to 
resent,  and  power  to  revenge  it.  He  that  tears  away 
a  man's  good  name,  tears  his  flesh  from  his  bones, 
and,  by  letting  him  live,  gives  bun  only  a  cruel  op« 
portunity  of  feeling  his  misery,  of  burying  his  betta? 
part,  and  surviving  himself. 

When  a  man  is  dead  indeed,  he  is  the  portion  of 
rottei^iess  and  worms,  and  whatsoever  else  will  gnaw 
upon  or  insult  over  him ;  but  while  he  is  alive,  it  is 
but  the  jHrivilege  of  his  nature  to  defend  himself. 
When  he  shall  be  laid  in  his  grave,  men  may  fling 
what  dirt  they  will  upon  him ;  but  while  he  is  above 
ground,  no  marvel  if,  to  keep  himself  clean,ihe  throws 
it  back  again.\ 

;  And  with  the  more  care  and  solicitousness  may 
T^e  allow  hinii  to  manage  his  own  preservation  in  this 
reifpect ;  forasmuch  as  a  good  name,  though,  white  it 
continues  whole  and  entire,  it  is  bright  and  g^ter- 
vQg»  yet  it  has  the  other  property  of  glass,  to  be  also 
very  brittle,  and  beii^  once  broke,  to  admit  of  no  re*- 
pair,  no  perfect  sodeiing,  and  niaking  up  the  breach. 

And  thus  much  for  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon 
which  I  conclude  it  so  bard  and  irksome  a  thing  for 
a  man,  being  slandered  and  reviled,  not  to  revile 
again,  and  return  the  slaadei*.  Indeedt  nothing  un- 
der that  amazing  Christian  duty  of  absolute  self- 
denial,  can  work  a  man  to  an  unconcerned  behaviour 
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in  this  case*  and  t«>  suifer  so  dear  a  poAion  6f  Miti^ 
sdf  to  be  rent  away  firom  him,  without  repelling  the 
violence,  and  revengiiig  the  hand  that  did  it 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing,  wfdch 
is,  to  diew  hy  what  means  a  man  may  work  Mmsdf 
to  such  a  composure  and  temper  of  spirit,  as  to  be 
able  to  obsenre  this  great  and  excellent  duty.  And 
here,  when  we  consider  what  obstractiotis  ate  to  be 
conquered  and  removed,  we  must  acknowledge,  tliaC 
notfaong  under  an  omnipotent  grace  cm  subdue  the 
heart  to  such  a  frame.  But  as  the  wmtings  of  God 
do  not  exclude  the  subordinatiofi  of  our  etideavours» 
so  something  must  be  done  on  oar  part  towards  it : 
and  the  best  course  that  reason  cati  find  out  is  to 
discipline  and  check  our  unruly  passions  by  a  fre- 
quent consideration  of,  and  serious  reflection  upon, 
the  disadvantages  of  the  humour  we  contest  against, 
and  to  discommend  this  of  returhing  railing  fbr  rail^^ 
ii^,  slander  for  slander,  both  to  our  practice  and  af> 
fection.  I  shall  fasten  only  upon  this  one  consider^ 
ation,  namely,  that  it  is  utterly  usdess  to  ail  rational 
intents  and  purposes :  and  this  I  shall  make  appear 
inductively,  by  recounting  the  several  ends  and  in^ 
tents  to  which,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  it  may  be 
deseed  \  and  then,  by  shewing  how  ufteriy  unfit  it 
is  to  reach  or  effiect  any  of  them. 

1 .  The  first  reason  that  would  induce  a  mati,  upon 
provocation,  to  do  a  violent  action  by  way  of  return, 
shoidd  be,  to  remove  the  cause  of  that  provocation. 
But  the  cause  that  usuaHy  provokes  men  to  revile 
are  words  and  speeches ;  that  is,  such  things  as  are 
irrevocable.  Such  an  one  vilified  me ;  but  c^n  I, 
by  ratling,  make    that  which  was   spck^  not   to 
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have  been  spoke?  Are  words  and  talk  to  be  re^ 
vc»:sed  ?  Or  can  I  make  a  slander  to  be  foigot,  by 
rubbing  up  the  memory  of  those  that  heard  it  with  a 
reply? 

Nay,  if  we  look  further,  and  state  the  cause  of  our 
anger,  not  upon  the  slander  itself,  but  upon  the  ma- 
licious temper  that  was  the  cause  of  it ;  this  is  so  far 
from  being  removed,  that  it  is  heightened,  blown  up, 
and  inflamed  by  such  a  return. 

Possibly  that  malignity  that  first  threw  the  slan« 
der,  not  Jbeing  exasperated  by  .the  rebound  of  an- 
other, would  have  vanished  and  expired  in  silence, 
perhaps  in  the  ingenuities  of  repentance ;  and  it  is^ 
not  impossible  but  that,  to  make  amends,  it  might, 
by  a  kind  of  antiperistasis,  have  turned  into  friend- 
ship :  for  injuries  dissembled  not  unusually  are  ex- 
changed for  courtesies. 

But  the  injury  being  once  owned  by  a  retribution, 
and  advanced  by  defiance,  like  an  opposed  torrent  it 
V  tumultuates^grows  higher  and  higher,  begins  to  fix, 
and  so,  by  ah  improvement  of  the  humour,  that 
which  at  first  was  but  a  sudden  motion,  rises  into  a 
violent  rage,  and  from  thence  passes  into  a  settled 
revenge. 

2.  Another  end,  inducing  a  man  to  return  revUing 
for  retUing^  may  be,  by  this  means  to  confute  the 
calumny,  and  to  discredit  the  truth  of  it  But  this 
course  is  so  far  from  having  such  an  effect,  that  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  gives  it  colour  and  credil»lity : 
all  people  being  prone  to  judge,  that  an  high  resent- 
ment of  a  calumny  proceeds  from  concernment,  and 
that  fit>m  guilt,  which  makes  the  sore  placf  tender 
and  untractabk.  Canviiia^  si  irasearis^  agnita  pU 
dentur,  says  Tacitus. 
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The  way  of  refetting  cahimnies  is  refy  different ; 
they  are  weakenedwith  contempt,  confuted  with  in- 
nocence. If  the  calumniator  bespatterft  and  belies 
me»  I  will  endeavour  to  convince  him  by  my  life  and 
manners,  but  not  by  being  like  himself.  It  was  a 
noble  conclusion  that  Caius  Marius  made  against  all 
the  descants  of  men's  tongues  whatsoever ;  no  speech, 
he  said,  could  hurt  him :  quippe  vera,  necesse  est 
bene  prtedicet;  falsam  vita  mareeque  met  superant. 
•  He  that  returns  reviling  Jbr  reviling  does  not 
confute  the  railer,  but  outdo  him :  and  thus  to  9e> 
cond  him,  is  to  authorize  and  countenance  the  ac* 
tion :  for  either  it  is  good,  and  then  why  do  I  revenge 
it  ?  or  it  is  unworthy  and  vile,  and  then  why  do  I 
imitate  it  ?  That  certainly  is  fit  first  to  be  done, 
that  is  fit  after  to  be  followed. 

If  it  is  a  base  thing  to  revile,  do  not  I,  by  reviling 
again,  repeat  that  baseness,  and  credit  an  ill  copy  by 
transcribing  it  ?  Or  do  I  think  to  disgrace  an  ugly 
foce  by  dravdng  its  picture?  Surely  that  will  be 
but  a  poor  expedient,  since  the  picture  is  still  worse 
than  the  original.  And  therefore,  if  it  looks  ill  in  my 
enemy,  it  cannot  but  be  much  more  uncomely  in  my- 
self, who  had  an  argument  to  avoid  and  hate  the  ill, 
by  first  seeing  the  ugliness  of  it  represented  in  an- 
other. 

And  why  should  I  degrade  myself  so  much  bdow 
my  enemy,  as  to  judge  that  fit  and  handsome  in  my- 
self, which  I  first  judged  so  indecent  in  him  ?  and 
while  I  hate  him,  eagerly  practise  that  thing  for 
which  I  esteem  him  hateftd  ? 

S.  But  thirdly,  a  third  end  for  which  a  man  may 
pretend  to  give  himself  this  liberty  is,  because  in  so 
doing  he  thinks  he  takes  a  full  and  proper  revenge 
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of  him  that  first  reviled  him.  But  certainly  there  is 
no  kind  of  revenge  so  poor  and  pitifiil :  fonevery  dog  ^ 
can  bark^and  he  thut  rails,  makes  another  noise  in- 
deed,  but  not  a  better.  What  boy,  what  woman  in 
the  streets,  cannot  act  as  full  and  as  shrewd  a  re- 
venge as  the  valiantest  soldier  or  the  deepest  poli- 
tician in  the  world,  if  it  lay  only  in  the  arts  of  con- 
tumely and  reproachful  language?  When  Goliah 
began  to  despise  David,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
boy,  then,  and  not  before,  he  gives  him  a  puerile, 
suitable  defiance;  that  is,  he  reviles  and  scoffs  at 

4 

him. 

Natural  instinct  has  su^^ested  to  every  creature 
to  endeavour  its  own  defence  by  the  use  of  that  part 
or  faculty  in  which  it  has  a  peculiar  strength  and 
force.  But  surely  a  man's  strength  does  not  lie.  in 
his  treasures  of  ill  words^  in .  a  voluble  dexterity  of 
throwing  out  scurrilous,  ^usive  terms :  no,  he  has 
.a  head  to  contrive,  and  valour  to  execute  a  nobler 
and  more  effectual  revenge.  But  loudness  and  scur- 
rility are  the  reproach,  not  the  defence  of  men. 

Nay,  were  I  to  argue  against,  this  intemperance  of 
reviling,  even  to  the  revengeful  person,  I  need  no 
pther  aiguments  than  what  are  deduciUe  from  the 
very  topic  of  his  own  sin. 

He  that  gives  ill  language  does  not  prejudice  his 
enemy,  but  forewarn  him  :  he  gives  him  fair  admo- 
nition tOxdouUe  his  guards^  to  increase  his  circum-  ' 
spection,  and  consequently  to  frustrate  all  assaults  of 
his  adversary.  (The  cur  that  barks  gives  me  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  myself  that  he  shall  never  bite  me. ) 

Revenge  must  not  be  heard,  but  fdt,  and  never 
discovered,  but  in  the  execution ;  and  therefore  he 
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gave  shrewd  ooansel  to  the  revengeful,  who  said,  a 
man  should  never  act  a  revenge  upon  his  enemy,  un« 

^less  he  did  it  so  thoroughly  as  to  disable  him  from  a 

(^retaliation. 

Upon  which  ground,  let  it  rather  lie  still,  and  wait 
its  season ;  thQ.bJiger  it  deeps^  the  more  strength  it 
will  gather  against  the  time  that  it  comes  to  rise  and 
exert  itself.  But  he  that  lets  it  fly  out  in  angry 
words,  and  spreads  his  heart  upon  his  lips,  he  is  a 
trifler  in  this  action ;  he  betrays  his  design,  and  loses 
the  opportunities  of  a  well-ripened,  satisfactory  re- 
venge ;  and  so  contracts  only  the  guilt,  but  readies 
not  the  supposed  gallantry  of  the  sin. 

4.  In  the  fourUi  and  last  place,  perad venture  a 
man  thinks,  by  thus  repajring  slander  for  slander,  to 
manifest  a  generous  greatness  of  spirit  in  shewing 
himself  impatient  of  an  affront.  But  in  this  very 
thought  there  is  a  gross,  though  usual  mistake ;  for 
the  scene  of  greatness  and  generosity  lies  as  much  in 
patience  as  in  action.  Contempt  naturally  implies  a 
man's  esteeming  of  himself  greater  than  the  person 
whom  he  contemns :  he  therefore  that  slights,  that 
contemns  an  affront,  is  properly  superior  to  it ;  and 
he  conquers  an  injury,  who  conquers  his  resentments 
of  it.^.  Socrates  being  kicked  by  an  ass,  did  not  think 
it  a  revei^  proper  for  Socrates  to  kick  the  ass 
again. 

Contempt  is  a  noble  and  an  innocent  revenge, 
and  siknoe  the  fullest  expression  oi  it.  Except  only 
storms  and  tempests,  the  great  things  of  the  world 
are  sdidom  loud.  Tumult  and  noise' usually  rise  from 
the  conflict  of  cratrary  things. in  a  narrow  pass^  ;'\ 
and  just  so  does  the  loudness  of  wrath  and  reviling  ^ 
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argae  a  contracted  breast;  such  an  one  as  has  not 
room  enough  to  wield  and  manage  its  own  actions 
with  stillness  and  composure. 

What  a  noise  and  a  buzz  does  the  pitiful  little  gnat 
make,  and  how  sharply  does  it  sting,  while  the  eagle 
passes  the  air  in  silence,  and  never  descends  but  to  a 
noble  and  an  equal  prey !  He  therefore  that  thinks 
he  shews  any  nobleness  or  height  of  mind  by  a  scur- 
rilous reply  to  a  scurrilous  provocation,  measures 
himself  by  a  false  standard,  and\acts  not  the  spirit  of 
a  man,  but  the  spleen  of  a  wasp.\ 

And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  unravdled  all  the  pleas 
that  reason  can  make  for  a  defensive  reviUng;  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  sanctuary  for  it  in  religion.  We 
read  of  none  in  smpture  tbBt  used  it  in  any  manner, 
but  are  transmitted  to  us  with  a  brand  of  a  lasting 
infamy.  Shimei,  Rabshakeh,  and  one  of  the  criiciied 
thieves,  are  remarked  to  us  for  their  railing.  And 
the  apoi^tle  Paul  would  have  us  shun  the  converse  of 
such  an  one,  as  the  fatal  Masts  of  a  pest,  or  a  widk- 
ing  contagion;  1  Cor.  v.  11, 1  have  tvritten  to  you 
not  to  keep  company^  ifony  one  ^kat  is  called  a 
brother  be  an  eifftortioner  or  a  railer,  with  such  an 
one  no  not  to  eat;  but  especially  at  the  Lord's 
table.  This  is  his  condition,  this  is  his  sentence: 
and  certainly  he  who  is  thus  excommunicated  and 
excluded  from  the  company  of  the  saints  in  this 
world,  is  not  like  to  be  thought  fit  for  the  society  of 
angels  in  the  next. 
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Psalm  xc  II. 

Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  angerf  even  according  to 

thyjiar^  so  is  thy  wrath, 

X  HIS  description  of  God's  anger,  set  forth  by  sucb 
a  pathedcal  exdamation,  seems  to  come  from  a  per- 
son that  spoke  not  only  his  thoughts,  but  his  experi- 
ence ;  even  from  Moses,  who  had  felt  the  sad  effects 
of  his  own  anger,  and  therefore  might  well  be  sen* 
•siUe  of  the  weight  of  God's.  When  God  shewed 
himself  as  a  legislator,  it  was  with  all  the  pomps  of 
terror,  and  the  circumstances  of  dread ;  but  here 
we  have  him  in  the  grimmer  dress  of  a  revenging 
judge.  Then  the  mountain  smoked,  but  now  it 
flames.  And  Moses  seems  so  possessed  with  an  aw- 
M  reflection  upon  the  amazing  terrors  of  the  divine 
anger,  that  he  can  scarce  look  up ;  but  with  fear  and 
distance,  as  it  were,  avoids  the  sight,  and  seems  to 
have  recourse  to  his  veil,  and  to  hide  his  face,  not 
from  being  seen  by  men,  but  from  seeing  God. 

Before  we  proceed  upon  the  words,  it  will  concern 
us  to  see  how  anger  can  be  ascribed  to  God :  for  an 
infinite  and  divine  nature  cannot  be  degraded  to 
those  affections  and  weaknesses  that  attend  ours. 
Anger  is  a  passion,  but  God  is  impassible.  Anger  is 
always  with  some  change  in  the  person  that  has  it, 
but  God  is  unchangeable. 

Crellius,  in  his  treatise  of  God's  attributes,  asserts 
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the  affections  of  anger»  love»  hope,  and  the  like,  to 
be  really  and  properly  in  God.  Thus  they  in  a  pre- 
posterous manner  deny  Christ  to  be  Grod,  and  yet 
make  God  to  be  a  man.  For  they  make  him  subject 
to  those  passions  which  the  Stoics  will  not  allow  in 
him  who  is  perfectly  wise,  and  a  philosc^ber;  but 
assert  them  to  be  weaknesses  dwelling  in  vulgar 
breasts,  that  have  not  yet  \lopped  off\  the  excrescen- 
<Aes  of  the  sensitive  appetite,  nor  subdued  their  pas- 
sions to  the  lure  and  dictates  of  right  reason. 
^  Certainly,  therefore,  anger,  and  the  like  affection?, 
can  by  no  means  be  ascribed  to  the  infinitely  perfect 
God  in  the  prcyper  and  usual  acceptation  of  the 
words,  but  only  by  an  anthropopathy ;  attributing 
that  to  God,  which  bears  some  analogy  and  propor- 
tion to  what  we  find  in  men.  Thus  God  is  said  to 
be  angry,  when  he  does  some  things  that  bear  a  si- 
militude to  those  effects  that  anger  produces  in 
men. 

It  is  therefore  in  God,  not  as  a  perfection  inherent 
in  his  nature,  but  only  as  an  effect  of  his  will.  In- 
deed it  is  not  in  him  at  all,  but  is  only  an  extrinsical 
denonunation  from  a  work  wrought  without  him; 
from  the  miseries  and  calamities  which  he  inflicts 
upon  a  guilty  creature. 

I  cannot  see  any  tiling  else  of  difficulty  in  the 
words.  The  prosecution  of  them  I  shall  manage  in 
these  following  particulars. 

I.I  shall  lay  down  some  preparatory  considera- 
tions concerning  God's  anger^ 

II.  I  shall  shew  those  instances  in  which  it  does 
€»cercise  and  exeit  itself. 

III.  I  shall  consider  those  properties^  and  qualifi;^ 
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cations,  that  declare  and  set  forth  the  extraordinary 
greatness  of  it. 

IV.  I  shall  make  some  use  and  improvement  rf 
the  whole. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  laj  down  these 
two  preparatory!  cautional  observations. 

!•  That  every  harsh  and  severe  dispensation  is  not 
an  eflEect  of  God's  anger.  The  same  effect,  as  to  the 
matter  of  it,  may  proceed  bom  very  different  cauaes. 
Love  is  sometimes  put  upon  the  rigour  oi  those 
courses,  which  at  the  first  aspect  seem  to  cany  in 
them  the  inscriptions  of  enmity  and  hostility.. 

God  may  sweep  away  a  man's  estate,  snatch  away 
a  friend,  stain  his  reputation ;  and  yet  the  design  of 
all  this  not  be  revenge,  but  remedy ;  not  destruction^ 
but  discipline. 

He  sees  perhaps  something  evil  in  us  to  be  cured, 
and  something  worse  to  be  jMrevented ;  some  luxuii* 
ancies  to  be  abated,  and  some  malignant  humours  to 
be  evacuated ;  all  which  cannot  be  effected,  but  by 
sharp  and  displeasing  applications.  And  in  aU  the 
hard  passages  of  Providence,  when  God  strips  a  man 
of  all  his  externals,  God's  intent  may  be,  not  to  make 
him  miserable,  but  to  make  him  humble;  not  to  ruin, 
but  to  reduce  him. 

If  you  look  only  upon  the  outside  of  an  affliction, 
you  cannot  distinguish  from  What  principle  it  nmy 
proceed ;  Gehazi's  leprosy  and  Laasarus^s  sores  may 
seem  to  be  inflicted  by  the  same  displeasure ;  and 
yet  one  was  a  curse  for  hypocrisjr,  and  the  other  a 
trial  of  humility. 

David's  and  Saul's  afflictions  were  dispensed  with 
a  very  different  hand :  Saul  could  not  puiiBue  him  so 
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fast,  but  mercy  followed  him  as  dose.  St.  Stephen 
was  stoned  as  well  as  Achon ;  but  certainlj  Ood  did 
not  with  the  same  arm  fling  the  stone  at  one,  with 
which  he  did  at  the  other. 

Consider  the  saints  in  Heb.  xi.  87»  qfflieted^  tor- 
mentedf  naked,  destUute,  sawn  asunder.  And  what 
could  anger  itself  do  more  against  them  ?  And  yet 
the  God  who  di4  all  this  was  not  angry.  That  very 
lore  which  makes  Ood  to  be  our  friend,  makes  him 
sometimes  to  appear  our  enemy :  to  chastise  our  con- 
fidence, to  raise  our  vigilance,  and\to  give  us  safety 
instead  of  security }y 

Persons  who  are  truly  holy,  and  tender  how  they 
offend  CKmI,  are  yet  very  i^t  to  Idok  upon  God's  deal- 
ings on  the  wrong  side,  and  to  make  hard  conclu- 

^  sions  concerning  then*  own  state  and  condition.  Da- 
vid is  much  an  example  of  this,  who,  through  the 
transports,  sometimes  of  diffidence,  sometimes  of  im- 
patience, is  high  in  his  ejcpostulations  with  God. 
Psalm  Ixxvii.  9»  HaiUi  Gad  forgotten  to  he  gra* 
d&us  f  hath  he  in  amger  shut  up  his  tender  mer^ 
des  f  And  in  Psalm  Ixxiv.  1,  fVhp  hast  thou  cast 
us  qff^Jbr  ever  f  why  doth  thine  anger  smoke  against 
the  sheep  ^ihy  pasture  f 

Now  all  this,  perhaps^  was  commenced  upon  the 
sense  of  some  outward  affliction,  not  considering  (as 
he  does  elsewhere)  that  when  God  deals  with  his 
choseki  ones^  with  the  sheep  of  his  pasture^is  rod 

^  is  still  attended  with  his  staff  ^y^and  as  i^ith  one  he 
strikes,  sK)  with  the  other  he  supports. 

And  as  persons  holy  are,  upon  the  sharp  passages 
of  Providence,  very  prone  to  conclude  God's  anger 
against  themselves  ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  men  of  a 
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morose,  uncharitaMe»  conscience-pretending  temper, 
fifom  such  instances  of  outward  miseries,  are  as  ready 
to  denounce  God's  anger  against  others.  \If  such  dogs 
,  meet  with  a  Lazarus,  instead  of  licking  his  sores, 
they  will  bite  his  person,  bark  at  his  name,  and  war- 
ry  his  reputation. 

Nothing  can  befall  any  man,  besides  themselves, 
but  presently  it  is  a  judgment ;  and  they  have  cried 
out  judgments!  judgment!  so  long,  that  they  are 
even  become  judgments  themselves:  indeed  the 
greatest  and  sorest  that  a  nation  can  groan  under. 

Wherefore,  let  us  rest  assured  of  this,  that  the 
roughest  of  God's  jNToceedings  do  not  always  issue 
from  an  angry  intention :  it  is  very  possible,  because 
very  usual,  that  they  may  proceed  from  the  dean 
contrary.  The  same  clouds  which  God  made  use  of 
heretofore  to  drown  the  earth,  he  employs  now  to 
refresh  it.  .  He  may  use.the  same  means  to  correct 
and  to  better  some,  that  he  does  to  plague  and  to 
punish  others.  The  same  hand  and  hatchet  that  cuts 
some  trees  for  the  fire,  may  cut  others  into  growth, 
verdure,  and  fertility.  This  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
observed, 

S.  We  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
rence between  God's  anger  and  his  hatred ;  as  gr^at 
as  there  is  between  the  transient,  exinring  heat  of  a 
spark,  and  the  lasting,  continual  fires  which  supfdy 
a  furnace.  The  nature  of  hatred  is  to  pursue  its  ob- 
ject to  death,  to  a  total  extinction  of  its  very  being. 
And  as  it  is  said  of  Gk>d's  love,  so,  I  think,  it  ^may  be 
also  said  of  his  hatred,  that  whmn  he  hates,  he  hates 
to  the  efid. 
I  do  not  desire  to  wade  into  thfi  depths  of  God's 
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decrees ;  for  our  notions  about  these  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  therefore  our  determinations  must  needs  be 
dangerous. 

But  surely  we  are  exceeding  ignorant  of  the  actu- 
ality, simplicity,  and  immutability  of  the  divine  na^ 
ture,  if  we  think  that  God  can  alter  his  counsels,  or 
revoke  his  purposes. 

But  we  shall  not  meddle  with  God's  hatred  as  it 
is  bound  up  in  his  purpose,  but  as  it  Ues  open  and  vi- 
sible in  the  execution :  and  so,  it  is  the  pursuance  of 
a  standing  enmity  against  a  sinner,  a  gradual  accom- 
pUshing  of  his  final  destruction,  a  disposal  of  all 
passages,  all  contingencies  and  circumstances  of  his 
life,  to  the  ruin  of  his  soul,  and  the  fatal  issues  of 
damnation. 

But  God's  anger  is  not  of  so  malign  and  destruc- 
tive an  influence;  the  choicest  of  his  saints  have 
shared  in  some  of  the  severest  instances  of  it.  God 
was  angry  with  Mos^s,  angry  with  David,  angry 
with  Hezekiah,  and  with  his  peculiar  people ;  but 
we  do  not  read  that  he  hated  them.  The  effects  of 
his  anger  differ  as  much  from  the  effects  of  his  ha^ 
tred,  as  the  smart  of  a  present  pain  from  the  corro- 
sions of  an  abiding  poison.  It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  heats  of  it  are  fierce  and  dreadful : 
bu^it  is  such  a  fire,  as  though  it  bums,  yet  it  does 
not  consume  the  bush  *\it  may  affright,  but  it  will 
not  destroy  a  Moses.  Nevertheless,  though  it  does 
not  bring  God's  elect  under  the  power,  it  may  bring 
them  into  the  shadow  of  death,  into  the  suburbs  of 
hell ;  and  give  them  a  glimpse  of  those  horrors,  a 
taste  of  those  vials  of  wrath,  that  are  poured  out  in 
fuU  measure  only  upon  the  sons  of  perdition. 
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And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  head. 

II.  I  shall  now»  in  the  second  plaoe^  shew  what 
are  those  instances  in  which  this  unsupportabk  anger 
of  God  does  exercise  and  exert  itself. 

I  shall  mention  three. 

1.  Firsts  it  inflicts  immediate  blows  and  rebukes 
upon  the  conscience.  There  are  several  passages 
in  which  God  converses  with  the  soul  immediately 
by  himself;  and  these  are  always  the  most  quick 
and  eflkadousy  whether  in  respect  a£  comfiirt  or  of 
terror. 

That  which  comes  immediatdy  from  God,  has 
most  of  God  in  it.  As  the  sun,  when  he  darts  his 
beams  in  a  direct,  perpendicular  Une,  does  it  most 
forcibly,  because  most  immediately. 

Now  there  are  often  terrors  upon  the  mind,  whidi 
flow  thus  immediately  from  God,  and  therefore  are 
not  weakened  or  refracted  by  passing  through  the 
instrumental  conveyance  of  a  second  cause :  for  that 
which  passes  through  a  thing,  is  ever  contrai 
cording  to  the  narrowness  of  its  passage, 
wrath,  inflicted  by  the  creature,  is  like  poison>B4mi« 
nistered  in  water,  where  it  finds  an  allay  in  the  very 
conveyance.     / 

But  ths^rnnrs  here  spoken  of,  not  being  inflicted 
by  the  intermediate  help  of  any  thing,  but  being 
darted  forthwith  from  Grod  himself,  ^re  by  this  in- 
comparably more  strong  and  piercing. 

When  God  wounds  a  man  by  the  loss  of  an  esti^, 
of  his  health,  of  a  rehttion,  the  smart  is  but  commen- 
surate to  the. thing  which  is  lost,  poor. and  finite. 
But  when  he  himself  employs  his  whole  onmqx>tenoe, 
and  is  both  the  archer,  and  himself  the  arrow,  th&re 
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is  as  much  difference  between  this  and  the  former, 
as  when  an  house  lets  fell  a  cobweb,  and  when  it 
faDs  itself  upon  a  man. 

God  strikes  in  that  manner  that  he  swears  ;  never 
so  effectually,  as  when  only  by  Aimse^.  A  man 
striking  with  a  twig  does  not  reach  so  dreadful  a 
blow,  as  when  he  does  it  with  his  ^fL;  and  so 
makes  himself  not  only  the  striker,  but  the  weapon 
also. 

These  immediate  blows  of  God  upon  the  soul, 
seem  to  be  those  things  that  in  Psalm  xxxyiii.  8 
are  called  Crod's  arrows :  they  are  strange,  sudden, 
invincible  amazements  upon  the  spirit,  leaving  such 
a  damp  upon  it,  as  defies  the  faint  and  weak  cordials 
of  all  creature-enjoyments.  The  wounds  which  God 
himself  makes,  none  but  God  himself  can  cure.  And 
thus  much  for  the  first  way. 

2.  God's  anger  exerts  itself  by  embittering  of  afflic* 
tions.  Every  affliction  is  of  itself  a  grievance,  and  a 
breach  made  upon  our  happiness ;  but  there  ia  some- 
times a  secret  energy,  that  so  edges  and  quidcens  its 
afflictive  operation,  that  a  blow  levdled  at  the  body, 
shall  enter  into  the  very  soul.  As  a  bare  arrow  tears 
and  rends  the  flesh  before  it ;  but  if  dipped  in  poison, 
as  by  its  edge  it  pierces,  so  by  its  adherent  venom  it 
festers. 

We  do  not  know  what  strength  the  weakest  crea^- 
ture  has  to  do  mischief,  when  the  divine  wrath  shall 
join  with  it ;  and  how  easily  a  small  calamity  will 
sink  tiie  soul,  when  this  diall  hang  weighty  upon  iL 

What  is  the  reason  that  David  is  sometimes  so 
courageous,  that  though  he  walks  through  Ike  sha^ 
dow  of  deaths  yet  he  will  fear  no  evil?  as  in  Psalm 
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xxiii.  4.  And  at  another  time,  God  no  socmer 
hides  kisjuee^  but  he  is  troubled^  as  Psalm  xxx.  7. 
What  is  the  cause  that  a  man  scmietimes  breaks 
tiiimigh  a  greater  calamity,  and  at  another  time 
the  same  person  fails  and  desponds  under  a  less  of 
the  same  nature  ?  I  say,  whence  can  this  be,  but 
that  God  iniuses  some  more  grains  of  his  wrath 
into  one  than  into  the  other  ? 

Men  may  undergo  many  plagues  from  God,  and 
yet  by  the  enchantment  of  pleasures,  the  magic  of 
worldly  diversions,  they  may,  like  Pharaoh,  hnden 
their  hearts,  and  escape  the  present  sting  of  them. 
But  when  God  shall  arm  a  plague  with  sensible^ 
livdy  mixtures  of  his  wrath,  believe  it,  this  will  not 
be  enchanted  away  ;  but  the  sinner,  like  those  ma- 
gicians, (whether  he  will  or  no,)  must  be  forced  to 
confess,  that  it  is  the  finger  of  God^  and  ccmse- 
quently  must  bend  and  lie  down  under  it. 

God  may  cast  a  man  into  prison,  nail  him  to  the 
bed  of  sickness,  yet  still  he  may  continue  master 
of  his  comforts ;  because^the  sun  may  shine,  while  the 
shower  fallB.\  The  soul  may  see  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  while  it  feeb  the  weight  of  his  hand. 

But  for  Qod  to  do  aU  these  things  in  anger,  and 
to  mark  the  prints  of  his  displeasure  and  his  indigna- 
tion- upon  every  blow  ;  this  alters  the  whole  dispen- 
sation, and  turns  it  from  a  general  passage  of  Pro- 
vidence into  a  particular  design  of  revenge. 

It  is  like  a  deep  water,  scalding  hot,  which  as  it 
drowns,  so  at  the  same  time  it  redoubles  its  fiBttal  in- 
fluence, and  also  bums  to  death.  An  unwholesome 
air  will  of  itself  make  a  man  sick  and  indisposed  ; 
but  when  it  is  inflected,  and  its  native  malignity 
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heightened  with  a  superadded  contagion,  then  pre- 
sently it  kills. 

And  such  a  difference  is  there  between  afflictions 
in  themselves,  and  afflictions  as  they  are  fired,  poi- 
soned, and  enlivened  with  God's  wratii.  And  thus 
much  for  the  second  way  by  which  Gkxi's  anger  puts 
forth  itself;  it  embitters  afflictions. 

3.  It  shews  and  exerts  itself  by  cursing  of  enjoys 
ments.  We  may,  like  Solomon,  have  all  that  wit 
can  invent,  or  heart  desire,  and  yet  at  last,  with  the 
same  Solomon,  sum  up  all  our  accounts  in  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

There  is  a  pestilence  that  walks  in  darkness^  a 
secret,  invisible  blow,  that  smites  the  first-bom  of  all 
our  comforts,  and  straight  we  find  them  dead,  and 
cold,  and  sapless ;  not  answering  the  quickness  of 
desire,  or  the  grasp  of  expectation.  Grod  can  send  a 
worm  to  bite  the  gourd,  while  it  flourishes  over  our 
heads ;  and  while  he  gives  riches^  deny  an  heart  to 
eiffoy  them. 

For  whence  is  it  else,  that  there  are  some  who 
flourish  with  honours,  flow  with  riches,  swim  with 
the  greatest  affluence  of  plenty,  and  all  other  the  ma-* 
terials  of  delight ;  and  yet  they  are  as  discontented, 
as  dissatisfied,  as  the  poorest  of  men  ? 

Care  rises  up  and  lies  down  with  them,  sits  upon 
their  pillow,  waits  at  their  elbow,  runs  by  their 
coaches;  and  the  grim  spirits  of  fear  and  jealousy 
haunt  their  stately  houses  and  habitations. 

I  say,  whence  is  this,  but  from  a  secret  displea- 
sure of  God,  which  takes  out  the  vitals,  the  heart,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  enjoyment,  and  leaves  them  only 
the  caput  mortuum  of  the  possession  ? 
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We  may  be  apt  to  envy  such  or  such  an  one's 
greatness,  his  estate,  his  happiness ;  but  greatness  is 
not  always  happiness.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  that 
he  who  has  this,  may  rate  it  with  another  esteem, 
and  perhaps  feel  that  in  it  whidi  we  cannot  see. 
l%e  garment  may  present  fiair  and  handsome,  and 
neat  to  the  eye  which  beholds  it ;  but  still  it  may 
wring  the  body  that  wears  it. 

It  was  a  notaUe  speech  of  Haman,  Esther  v.  11, 
12,  IS,  reckoning  up  his  riches,  his  substance,  and 
all  his  grandeur ;  and  then  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
all  with  this  sad  conclusion :  Yet  all  this  availetk 
me  natiking'j  m  long  as  I  see  Mordeeai  the  Jew 
sitting  at  the  hinges  gate.  God  put  in  a  little  cdo* 
quintida,  which  spoiled  the  whole  mess.  A  little 
spice  of  contempt  from  his  rival  in  the  king's  favour, 
soured  all  the  relish  which  he  had  fiom  his  other  ho- 
nours and  enjoyments. 

Christ  determines  the  case  fully  and  philosophic 
cally  in  those  words,  Luke  xii.  15,  A  man's  Iffe 
cansisteth  not  in  the  Sundance  ^  those  things 
which  he  does  possess.  No ;  they  are  the  smiles 
and  favour  of  God  the  giver,  that  must  animate  and 
give  life  to  the  gift.  As  it  is  not  such  a  number  of 
hours  and  minutes,  such  a  space  of  time,  but  it  is 
the  shining  of  the  sun,  which  makes  the  day. 

If  God  frowns  and  is  angry,  presently  the  whole 
scene  of  affairs  is  changed,  all  is  overcast ;  pow«  is 
a  trouble,  honour  a  vanity,  riches  a  burdrai ;  and 
gold  loses  its  brightness,  and  retains  only  its  hea- 
viness. 

Is  it  any  pleasure  to  a  son  to  have  his  fiither  reach 
him  meat,  if  he  does  it  with  a  frownii^  countenance. 
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that  looks  as  if  he  would  devour,  instead  of  feeding 
him  ?  It  makes  that  which  is  meat»  not  to  be  food ; 
fit  ooly  to  fill,  but  unable  to  nourish.  God  can  make 
a.  man  tumble  and  toss»  and  be  disturbed  upon  a  bed 
of  down.  He  can  make  his  silks  sit  uneasy,  his  cup 
bitter,  and  his  delicacies  tasteless  and  insipid,  and 
spread  a  dulness  and  a  lethargy  over  all  his  recrea- 
tions. 

Alas !  it  is  not  the  body  and  the  mass  of  those 
things  which  we  call  plenty,  that  can  speak  comfort, 
when  the  wrath  of  Gbd  shall  blast  and  dispirit  them 
with  a  curse.  We  may  build  our  nest  soft  and  con- 
venient, but  that  can  easily  place  a  thorn  in  the 
midst  of  it,  that  shall  check  us  in  our  repose. 

And  this  is.  the  third  way,  by  which  God's  anger 
shews  itself;  it  spoils  and  curses  our  enjoyments. 

III.  Come  we  now  to  the  next  general  head  pro- 
posed ;  namely,  to  shew  those  properties  and  quali- 
fications, which  declare  and  set  forth  the  extraor- 
dinary greatness. of  God's  anger. 

I  shaU  instance  in  these  four. 

1.  The  greatness  of  it  appears  in  this,  that  it  is 
fiilly  commensurate  to  the  very  utmost  of  our  fears, 
which  is  noted  even  in  the  words  of  the  text;  oc- 
cordu^  to  thyfear^  M  is  thy  wrath. 

Now  we  must  observe,  that  all  the  passions  of  the 
mind  enlarge  and  greaten  their  olyects,  and  stretch 
things  firom  the  just  standard  of  truth  to  the  com- 
pass of  imagination.  Hence  love,  fear,  and  hope, 
always  speak  in  hyperboles,  and  return  the  object 
greater  than  they  received  it ;  being  as  it  were  the 
womb  of  the  soul,  where  things  are  no  sooner  enter- 
tained, but  they  grow,  and  are  always  brought  forth 
bigger  than  they  were  conceived. 

VOL.  v.  o  g 
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From  this  it  is,  that  experience  judges  short  of 
the  judgment  of  expectation ;  because  expectation 
swells  and  widens  according  to  the. credulity  of  pas- 
sion and  desire  :  but  every  thing  comes  stript  to  its 
native  truth  and  poorness,  in  the  severe,  impartial 
verdict  of  fruition. 

And  of  all  the  passions,  fear  in  this  inoreasing  fii^ 
culty  exceeds.  Fear  does  not  only  tremble  at  sha- 
dows, but  makes  them ;  that  is,  it  gives  you  some- 
thing larger  than  the  substance.  Compare  a  danger 
feared  and  endured,  and  see  how  much  the  copy 
spreads  beyond  the  original.  Fear  still  superen^ates 
and  overdoes ;  and  when  it  is  to  transcribe  the  truth 
of  things,  it  gives  a  comment,  instead  of  a  translation. 

What  malefactor  is  condemned,  who  is  not  first 
executed  by  his  fears  ?  who  does  not  both  anticipate 
and  enlarge  those  miseries,  which  truth  and  feding 
would  quickly  contract  to  their  own  proper  small- 
ness  ?  So  that  the  execution  endured,  is  not  so  much 
a  punishment  for  his  fault,  as  a  release  firom  his 
fears. 

With  how  many  blows  does  this  kill,  whereas 
death  gives  but  one !  Let  a  man  have  but  a  friend  at 
sea,  or  in  the  wars,  and  how  many  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks, wounds  and  battles,  does  this  solicitous  pas- 
sion represent !  Evils  crueller  than  war,  and  larger 
than  the  sea ;  which,  though  of  idl  other  thii^  the 
most  remorseless,  yet  often  spare  those,  upon  whom 
fear  has  long  since  passed  the  sentence  of  death. 

Let  it  run  through  the  whole  creation,  it  still  adds, 
and  would  go  a  pitch  beyond  God  and  nature ;  not 
contracting  the  worid  into  a  map,  but  ihe  world  it- 
self at  laigest  is  rather  a  map  and  an  abridgment 
of  our  fear*-    And  when  at  length  it  comes  to  God, 
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it  would  do  the  same  by  him,  were  it  not  forestalled 
by  infinity,  that  stops  such  attempts,  and  makes  en- 
largements impossible.  Such  we  see  is  the  nature 
of  this  vast  passion. 

But  now  the  wrath  of  God  is  the  only  thing  which 
fear  itself  cannot  enlarge ;  and  eternity,  which  it  can- 
not multiply.  This  alone  equals  this  passion,  and 
bids  defiance  to  all  additions. 

And  here  let  any  man  call  up  his  invention,  and 
summon  his  fancy,  the  only  creating  faculty  that  is 
given  to  the  creature,' and  which  finds  matter  as 
well  as  form,  and  like  a  little  deity  creates  things 
out  of  nothing :''  I  say,  let  him  give  scope  to  his  ima- 
gination, to  rove  over  all  terrors,  and  to  represent  to 
itself,  not  only  things  existent,  but  possible,  and  new 
ideas  of  things,  and  then  unite  them  all  into  one  ap- 
prehension of  fear ;  yet  here  he  shall  find,  that  even 
imagination  is  still  within  the  bounds  of  truth :  the 
subject  is  so  large,  so  inexhaustible,  that  there  is  re- 
ality enough  in  it  to  warrant  the  highest  reaches  of 
ima^nation. 

Herein  therefore  does  the  divine  wrath  display  its 
dreadfulness  transcendently  above  all  created  terrors, 
that  it  verifies  our  fears,  and  realizes  the  utmost 
boundless  suggestions  of  a  fearftil  mind. 

2.  The  greatness  of  God's  anger  appears  in  this,' 
that  it  not  only  equals,  but  infinitely  exceeds  and 
transcends  our  fears.  The  misery  of  the  wicked^ 
and  the  happiness  of  the  saints,  run  in  an  equal  pa- 
rallel; so  that  by  one  you  may  best  measure  the 
proportions  of  the  other.  And  for  the  former  of 
these,  we  have  a  lively  description  of  it  in  1  C6r,  ii. 
9 ;  Eye  hath  not  seen^  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hM  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive^  what 
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God  has  prepared  Jbr  those  that  love  him.  Why, 
the  very  same  provisions  of  wrath  he  has  made  for 
those  that  hate  him. 

Now,  what  can  be  more  unsatiaUe  than  the  eje, 
greedier  than  the  ear,  wider  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  thought  ?  Yet,  alas  !  both  sight  and  intel- 
lect, sense  and  reason,  are  tired  and  swallowed  up  in 
the  vast  abyss  of  that  wrath,  which  spreads  itself  into 
all  the  spaces  of  infinity.  Endure  it  we  may  one  day, 
(if  mercy  prevent  not,)  but  never  comprehend  it ;  as 
the  sun  is  known,  not  by  our  seeing  his  full  bulk, 
which  is  here  impossible,  but  by  being  scorched  with 
his  heat. 

And  herein  sense  goes  a  reach  beyond  undar- 
standing,  which  cantiot  discourse  itself  into  a  dear 
notion  or  theory  of  the  divine  wrath.  For  as  God 
spoke  to  Job  about  his  framing  of  the  world,,  the 
like  discourse  we  may  address  to  any  curious  inqui- 
sitor about  his  wrath. 

Where  wert  thou  when  God  first  sealed  his  decrees 
of  election  and  reprobation  ?  when  he  prepared  the 
diambers  of  death,  and  the  treasures  of  his  wrath  ? 
when  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  infernal  pit,  and 
spread  darkness  over  it,  and  covered  it  with  the  se- 
cret of  horror  for  ever  ? 

If  we  can  answer  these  inquiries,  and  bring  the 
matter  we  speak*  of  under  certain  descriptions,  then 
we  may  confess  that  our  fear  may  reach  the  full 
compass  of  its  object. 

Our  fear  cannot  be  larger  than  our  fancy ;.  but 
even  curiosity,  and  fancy  itself,  fails  in  the  researdies 
of  an  infinite..  A  thing  not  to  be  encountered,,  but 
by  our  faith ;  and  of  which,  amazement,  ecstasy,  and 
astonishment  are  the  best  expressions. 
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3.  The  greatness  of  divine  wrath  appears  in  this, 
that  though  we  may  attempt  it  in  our  thoughts, 
yet  we  cannot  bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of 
our  knowledge. 

And  the  reason  is,  because  things,  which  are  the 
proper  objects  of  feeling,  are  never  perfectly  known, 
but.  by  being  felt.  We  may  speak  indeed  high  words 
of  wrath  and  vengeance,  but  pain  is  not  felt  in  a  dis- 
course. We  may  as  well  taste  a  sound,  and  see  a 
voice,  as  gather  an  intellectual  idea  of  misery ;  which 
is  conveyed,  not  by  apprehension,  but  smart ;  not  by 
notion,  but  experience. 

Survey  the  expressions  of  scripture,  and  see  it 
there  clothed  and  set  forth  in^r^  and  brimstone ^  in 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  in  utter  darknessy  in  weep^ 
ing  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  qf  teeth.  But  what 
are  all  these  but  shadows !  mere  similitudes,  and  not 
things!  condescensions, rather  than  instructions  to 
our  understanding !  poor  figurative  essays,  where, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  rhetoric,  the  figure  is  still 
beneath  the  truth. 

Fire  no  more  represents  Grod's  wrath,  than  the 
4^cture  of  fire  itself  represents  its  heat:  and  for  the 
proof  of  this,  let  the  notional  believer  be  an  unan- 
sweraUe  ailment,  who  reads,  sees,  and  hears  all 
these  expressions,  and  yet  is  not  at  all  moved  by 
them ;  which  sufiiciently  shews,  that  there  is  no  hell 
in  the  description  of  hell. 

But  now,  there  is  no  man,  who  has  actually  pass- 
ed under  a  full  trial  of  Gk>d's  wrath ;  none  alive,  who 
ever  encountered  the  utmost  of  God's  anger :  and  if 
any  man  should  hereafter  try  it,  he  would  perish  in 
the  trial,  so  that  he  could  not  report  his  experience. 
This  is  a  furnace  that  consumes  while  it  tries ;  as  no 
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man  can  experimentally  inform  us  what  death  is,  be- 
cause he  is  destroyed  in  the  experiment, 

4.  And  lastly,  we  may  take  a  measure  of  the 
greatness  of  God's  anger,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
anger  of  men.  How  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  a  king ! 
It  is  said  in  Prov.  xix.  IS,  to  be  Hie  the  roaring  of 
a  lion :  and  when  he  roars,all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
tremble.  What  a  weak  thing  is  the  greatest  and 
most  flourishing  favourite,  when  his  prince  shall 
frown  hin^  into  confiision !  Haman,  as  the  greatest 
of  them,  found  it  so.  And  to  take  another  instance ; 
how  horrible,  how  anmzing  is  the  wrath  of  a  con- 
quering enemy !  when\nger  sits  upon  a  victorious 
sword\who  dares  approach  it,  who  does  not  fly  be- 
fore it  ? 

Are  we  not  sometimes  astonished  to  read  of  whole 
fields  strewed  with  carcasses,  streets  running  down 
with  blood,  desolations  of  whole  cities  and  countries; 
not  so  much  as  one  stone  being  left  to  cover  the 
ruins  of  another?  And  yet,  all  these  are  but  the 
works  of  a  pitiful,  enraged,  angry,  mortal  creature, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  and  whose  rage  can- 
not outlast  it. 

And  if  these  are  so  terrible,  what  can  be  said  of 
the  terrors  of  an  almighty  wrath,  of  an  infinite  indig- 
nation ?  the  voice  of  which,  as  the  Psalmist  tells  us. 
Psalm  xxix.  tears  up  the  cedars,  shakes  the  wilder- 
ness, divides  the  flames  of  fire,  and  removes  moun- 
tains ;  so  that  the  whole  creation  bends  and  cracks 
under  it,  and  the  strongest  things  in  nature,  confess- 
ing their  weakness,  return  to  their  native  dust,  and 
crouch  and  sink  into  their  first  nothing. 

Take  and  single  out  the  most  considerable  man, 
endue  him  with  as  much  power  as  mortality  can 
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wield,  clothe  him  with  as  much  majesty  as  can  dweU 
upon  human  nature ;  and  then  let  his  anger  swell  up 
to  an  equal  proportion  to  both  these :  yet  still  there 
is  as  vast  a  disparity  between  this  and  the  divine 
wrath,  as  there  is  between  the  persons  who  are  an- 
gry, between  a  finite  and  an  infinite  being. 

And  thus  having  despatched  the  third  general 
head  proposed,  come  we  now,  in  the 

Fourth  and  last  place,  to  make  some  improvement 
of  the  point ;  which  may  be  various :  as, 

1.  It  may  serve  to  discover  to  us  the  intolerable 
misery  of  such  as  labour  under  a  lively  sense  of  Grod's 
wrath  for  sin.  Certainly  they  struggle  with  the 
quickest  pains,  and  the  most  restless,  vexatious  trou- 
bles, that  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  lying  un- 
der. Few  do  heartily  commiserate  the  condition  of 
such  persons,  because  fisw  have  an  experimental  sense 
of  God's  wrath  bringing  the  guilt  of  sin  home,  and 
binding  it  close  to  their  consciences.  Few  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  what  they  only  hear  and  read ;  and 
to  have  the  very  flames  of  hell  flashing  in  their 
guilty  faces.  Yet  some  there  are  in  the  world,  whom 
God  is  pleased  to  deal  with  in  this  manner ;  such  as 
he  follows  with  all  his  storms,  such  as  even  weep 
away  their  eyes,  and  grow  old  in  misery,  and  Jram 
their  youth  up  m/^er  his  terrors  with  a  troubled 
mind.  So  that  the  whole  course  of  their  life  is  a  ceiv 
tain  wrestling  with  God,  and  a  kind  of  grappling 
with  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  by  which  they  are 
often  foiled,  and  cast,  and  flung  into  the  very  depths 
of  horror  and  desperation. 

And  thus  Grod  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  disdpUne 
even  such  as  he  loves,  such  as  he  designs  tor  heaven 
and  a  glorious  eternity,  leading  them  through  the 
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vale  of  tears  to  the  land  of  promise.  For  by  this  he 
serves  many  great  purposes,  both  of  his  own  g^kny  and 
their  happiness ;  it  being  the  most  sure,  direct,  and 
immediate  way  to  possess  the  heart  of  such  with  a 
deep  and  quick  sense  of  the  intolerable  evil  of  sin, 
and  God's  unspeakable  detestation  andabhorr^ice  of 
it ;  that  it  should  provoke  him  to  lay  on  such  heavy 
and  afflictive  strokes  upon  those  whom  he  otherwise 
so  dearly  loves ;  that  it  seems,  for  a  time,  to  shut  up 
the  bowels  of  mercy  itself,  and  to  rq>resent  a  ten- 
dier  father  in  the  guise  and  posture  of-  the  fiercest 
enemy. 

8.  This  may  serve  also  to  discover  to  us  the  inef-- 
fable  vastness  of  Christ's  love  to  mankind  in  his  suf- 
ferings for  them*  The  whole  burden  of  the  divine 
wrath,  which  we  have  been  hitherto  discoursing  of, 
he  freely  took  upon  his  own  shoulders ;  he  intercept- 
ed the  blow ;  he  took  the  dreadful  cup  of  God's  fury 
out  of  our  hands,  and  drank  off  the  very  dr^^  of  it : 
and  so  great  was  the  strength,  so  venomous  was  the 
mixture  of  it,  that  he  sweat  blood,  cried  out,  and 
was  amazed.  All  that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
much  more  than  we  can  speak,  fell  upon  him  like  a 
pouring,  thundering  storm  from  heaven.  A  storm, 
from  which  there  could  be  no  flight  nor  shelter ;  ao 
that  it  crushed  and  quite  beat  down  his  humanity, 
till  the  very  extremity  of  pain  and  anguish  dissolved 
the  union  between  his  innocent  soul  and  body,  bring- 
ing him  into  the  blackest  regions  of  death  and  daric- 
ness  for  a  season.  All  the  direful  stings  of  God's  an* 
ger  fastened  upon  him,  all  the  poisoned  darts  of  his 
vengeance  struck  into  his  soul;  so  that  they  even 
terrified  him  who  was  God,  and,  as  it  were,  shook 
•and  staggered  omnipotence  itself.  And  all  this  befdl 
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him  for  the  infinite  love  he  bore  to  the  sons  of  men, 
who  must  otherwise  have  perished  by  the  justice 
which  they  had  provoked.  His  love  and  his  suffer- 
ings were  both  bejond  all  parallel;  and  from  one 
you  may  well  take  the  dimensions  of  the  other. 
Never  was  any  love  equal  to  his  love»  because  indeed  ^ 
never  was  any  sorrow  lite  to  his  sorrow.  For  cer-  ' 
tainly  so  great,  so  pressing,  so  insupportable  was  it; 
that  nothing  but  an  infinite  power  could  undeigo 
such  a  burden,  and  nothing  but  an  infinite  love 
would. 

S.  The  foregoing  discourse  speaks  terror  to  such 
as  can  be  quiet,  and  at  peace  within  themselves,  after 
the  commission  of  great  sins.  Nothing,  upon  a  nu 
tional  ground,  can  be  so  fearful,  as  such  a  stupid 
want  of  fear.  For  upon  what  solid  principles  of  rea- 
son can  such  persons  be  secure  ?  Do  they  think  that 
their  sins  do  not  deserve  the  divine  wrath  ?  or  that 
they  can  either  endure  or  escape  what  they  have  so 
deserved?  Do  they  conclude,  that  there  is  perfect 
peace  between  Ood  and  them,  because  the  terriUe 
effects  of  his  fury  do  not  actually  roar  against  them? 
Are  they  therefore  finally  discharged,  because  they 
are  not  presently  called  to  an  account  ?  No  certainly, 
these  are  frail  and  fond  considerations,  for  any  ra- 
tional person  to  build  his  peace  upon :  for  every  sin 
stands  registered  in  the  black  book  of  heaven,  and 
that  with  all  its  circumstances  and  particularities ; 
and  consequently  has  the  same  sting,  and  guilt,  and 
destructive  quality,  as  if  it  were  actuaUy  tearing  and 
lashing  the  sinner  with  the  greatest  horror  and  an- 
guish of  mind  imaginable.  And  no  man  knows  how 
soon  Ood  may  awaken  and  let  loose  the  tormenting 
power  of  sin  upon  his  conscience ;  how  soon  he  may 
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set  fire  to  all  that  fuel  that  lies  donnant  and  trea- 
sured up  in  his  sinful  breast.  This  he  may  be  sure 
of,  that,  whensoever  God  does  so,  it  will  shake  all 
the  powers  of  his  soul,  scatter  his  easy  thoughts,  and 
lay  all  the  briskness  and  jollity  of  his  secure  mind  in 
the  dust.  A  murdering  piece  may  lie  still,  though  it 
be  charged,  and  men  may  walk  by  it  and  over  it 
safe,  and  without  any  fear,  though  all  this  while  it 
has  death  in  the  belly  of  it;  but  when  the  least 
qpark  comes  to  fire  and  call  forth  its  kiUing  powers, 
every  one  will  fly  from  its  fatal  mouth,  and  confess 
that  it  carries  death  with  it.  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
divine  wrath ;  nobody  knows  the  force  of  it,  till  it 
be  kindled. 

But  now  God  has,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  awarded 
the  sad  sentence  of  tribukUian  and  anguisk  upom 
every  eaul  of  man  that  doeth  evil;  Rom.  ii.  9*  So 
that,  if  he  gives  not  the  sinner  his  portion  of  sorrow 
here,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  has  it  in  full  resarve  fc^ 
him  hereafter.  Upon  which  account,  the  present 
quiet  of  his  condition  is  so  far  from  ministering  any 
just  cause  of  satisfadjion  to  him,  that  he  has  reason 
to  be^  upon  hb  knees^  that  God  would  alter  the  me- 
thod of  his  proceeding,  and  rather  compound  and 
strike  him  with  some  present  horror  for  sin,  than 
sink  him  under  the  insupportable  weight  of  an  eter- 
nal damnation.  When  a  man  must  either  have  his 
flesh  cut  and  burnt,  or  die  with  a  gangrene,  would  he 
not  passionately  desire  the  surgeon  to  cut,  and  bum, 
and  lance  him,  and  account  him  his  friend  for  all 
these  healing  severities  ?  This  is  the  sinner's  case ; 
and  therefore  when,  upon  his  commission  of  any 
great  sin,  God  seems  to  be  silent,  and  to  connive,  let 
him  not  be  confident,  but  fear.    For  one  may  some- 
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times  keep  silence,  and  smile  too,  even  out  of  very 
anger  and  indignation.  If  the  present  bill  of  his  ac- 
counts be  but  small,  it  is  a  shrewd  argument  that 
there  is  a  large  reckoning  behind. 

4.  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  the  most  natural 
sequel  and  improvement  of  all  that  has  been  said  of 
Grod's  anger,  is  a  warning  against  that  cursed  thmg 
which  provokes  it.  We  see  how  dreadfully  it  bums ; 
let  us  beware  of  the  sin  by  which  it  is  kindled. 

Sin  is  the  thing  that  exasperates  goodness,  that 
makes  love  angry,  and  puts  mercy  itself  into  a  rage. 
Grod's  anger  never  seizes  upon  any  but  a  sinner. 
Christ  himself  could  not  feel  it,  tiU  he  was  a  sin- 
ner by  imputation.  It  seizes  upon  the  soul,  as  dis- 
tempers use  to  do  upon  the  body ;  which  never  fas- 
ten an  infection,  but  where  they  meet  with  an  in- 
ward corruption. 

In  a  word,  I  have  shewn  how  devouring  and  con- 
suming the  divine  wrath  is,  and  how  sin  is  the  only 
thing  that  it  preys  upon.  And  therefore  all  the  ad- 
vice that,  I  think,  can  be  given,  is,  that  men  would 
begin  here,  and  not  expect  to  extinguish  the  flame, 
till  they  withdraw  the  fiiel.  Let  them  but  do  this, 
and  Qod  will  not  fail  to  do  the  other. 

To  wham  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most 
dusy  aU  praise y  mighty  majesty y  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


SERMON  XXIV. 


Matthew  x.  28. 

Fear  not  them  which  kiU  the  body^  but  are  not  able  to  JdU 
the  soul:  but  rather  Jbar  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  boA 
soul  and  body  in  hell. 

Christ,  who  came  into  the  world  to  engage  in  a 
spiritual  war  against  the  ways  of  the  world,  is  here, 
like  a  provident  commander,  despatching  a  raiment, 
a  little  regiment  of  twelve  apostles,  for  this  evangeli- 
cal expedition.  And  in  the  first  verse  of  this  chap- 
ter we  have  him  reading  to  them  their  commission, 
which  runs  very  full  and  large;  extending  to  the 
cure  of  all  maladies  and  distempers,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  powers  of  darkness.  From  the  second 
verse  to  the  fourth,  we  have  him  taking  a  list  or 
muster  of  their  names :  and  then,  firom  the  fifth  verse 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  have  a  more  full 
and  determinate  explication  of  their  commission,  as 
to  its  just  latitude  and  extent.    And  that, 

1.  In  respect  of  the  place  where  they  were  to  ad- 
minister it ;  and  that  was  within  the  precincts  and 
bounds  of  Judea,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses.  They 
were  not  to  visit  the  Samaritans :  the  children  were 
to  be  served  before  the  servants^ 

2.  In  respect  of  the  doctrine  they  were  to  preach ; 
and  this  was  a  preparatory  to  the  gospel,  afterwards 
to  be  preached  by  Christ  himself,  ver.  7;  I%e  kingdom 
qf  heaven  is  at  hand. 
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Now,  in  order  to  their  more  vigorous  execution  of 
this  commission,  he  does  accordingly  instruct  and 
admonish  them  concerning  those  things  which  might 
lie  as  impediments  and  obstacles  in  their  way. 

His  instructions  are  reducible  to  these  two. 

(1.)  A  caution  against  the  luxury  of  the  world,  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  verses. 

(2.)  An  encouragement  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
world,  from  the  sixteenth  verse  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

Thus  he  summed  up  his  divine  instructions,  as 
Epictetus  did  his  moral,  in  a  compendious  but  com- 
prdensive  *Ax(%w  km  ave)(0Vf\Absta$n  and  endure ;  \ 
the  one  for  the  pleasures,  the  other  for  the  troubles 
of  the  world. 

(1.)  He  cautions  them  against  the  superfluities  of 
the  world ;  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
brass,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  ver.  9, 10.  Christ 
sent  them  forth  as  preachers  (and  that  by  his  own 
qiecial  order)  itinerant.  Gold  and  silver,  though 
they  are  sometimes  convenient,  yet  they 'are  always 
heavy :  many  travellers,  while  they  have  been  anx- 
iously troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  securing  their 
money,  have  missed  of  their  way.  Christ  sends  his 
disciples  also  as  soldiers;  and  therefore  bids  them 
take  neither  scrip,  nor  cloaks,  nor  staves.  We  should 
lo(^  upon  him  as\a  strange  soldier^  that,  when  he  ^ 
is  upon  his  march,'  and  to  go  upon  service^  instead 
of  his  sword,  should  take  his  snapsack.  These  are 
all  hinderances,  dogs,  and  burdens,  and,  according  to 
the  proper  Latin  word,  they  are  caUed  impedimenta 
bellica.  Christ  would  take  them  off  from  all  worldly 
care ;  and  therefore,  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  he  pro- 
vides them  quarter,  free  quarter  in  his  service.    The 
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workman^  says  he,  m  worthy  of  his  meat.  And  tnfo 
whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  come,  inquire  who  in 
it  is  worthy ;  and  there  abide  tUl  ye  go  thence. 
Christ  knew  it  was  not  conrenient  for  his  nunisters, 
while  they  should  be  engaging  all  the  stress  of  their 
endeavours  in  so  high  an  emplojrment,  to  be  carking 
and  caring  for  a  maintenance^  and  to  be  put  upon 
providing  for  their  own  bodies,  while  they  should 
provide  for  others'  souls. 

(2.)  He  encourages  them  against  the  cruelty  of 
the  world.  In  the  former,  he  forbids  them  to  be 
luxurious ;  in  this  latter,  to  be  fearful.  Either  of 
these  are  absolutely  opposite  to  a  military  posture : 
and  he  fortifies  them  by  an  impartial  acquainting 
them  what  they  should  endure.  And  this  is  a  con- 
si^rable  piece  of  armour :  for  the  mind  of  man  is 
^^Ue  to  endure  many  an  evil  upon  expectation,  that 
it  cannot  upon  surprise.^  Where,  from  Christ's  me- 
thod in  sending  his  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel, 
we  may  gain  this  observation  by  the  way,  viz.  that 
when  a  man  enters  upon  the  ministry,  it  is  a  matter 
of  signal  consequence  to  be  forewarned  of,  and  so  in 
some  measure  to  be  forearmed  against,  all  the  dis- 
couragements that  he  is  like  to  meet  with  in  the 
faithful  administration  of  his  duty.  Behold,  says 
Christ,  /  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves.  In  the  sixth  verse,  he  had  said  that  he  sent 
them  to  the  lost  sheep  4^  the  house  of  Israel.  They 
went  to  them  indeed  as  to  sheep,  but  they  found 
them  to  be  wolves :  they  were  lost  sheep ;  such  as 
had  lost  their  nature,  and  degenerated  into  a  wolvish 
kind.  Now  there  could  not  be  a  more  discouraging 
speech  than  this.  To  send  sheep  abroad  alone  was 
d^couragement  enough ;  for  there  be  others  ready  to 
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oppose  and  wrong  them,  besides  wolves ;  and  if  there 
was  none,  yet  their  own  weakness  and  wandering 
were  enough  to  scatter  them :  but  to  send  them  to 
wolves,  who  have  a  natural  antipathy  against  them, 
an  irreconcileable  hatred,  not  to  be  satisfied  but  by 
their  blood ;  this  is  the  highest  aggravation  of  a  de- 
plored estate.  One  wolf  is  able  to  destroy  a  flock  of 
sheep ;  how  then  shall  a  poor  handful  of  twelve  sheep 
withstand  whole  herds  of  wolves  ?  Yet  Christ  did 
well  to  let  them  know  the  worst  of  their  entertain- 
ment, that  amidst  all  their  other  miseries  they  might 
at  least  be  kept  from  that  disheartening  misery  of  a 
disappointment.  Every  man  who  engages  in  Christ's 
service  ventures  himself  amongst  wolves;  such  as 
with  remorseless  fury  will  prey  upon  his  reputation, 
tear  his  comforts,  devour  whatsoever  is  dear  to  him : 
and  he  who  expects  to  find  &vour  amongst  such 
wolves,  must  first  cease  to  be  a  sheep.  But  now 
Christ,  as  he  teUs  them  the  danger,  so  he  prescribes 
the  remedy ;  and  against  the  opposition  of  men,  he 
tells  them  they  must  join  the  forces  of  prudence  and 
innocence:  in  the  sixteenth  verse.  Be  ye  wise  as 
serpents^  hut  harmless  as  doves.  The  brasen,  im- 
pregnable wall  of  a  good  conscience  is  that  alone 
which  is  able  to  withstand  and  repulse  the  injuries 
of  the  world.  If  we  must  do  penance,  let  us  do  it 
\^n  the  white  of  our  own  innocence.  To  be  free  from 
sin,  is  the  only  way  to  be  free  from  fear. 
•  But  now  Christ,  to  make  his  admonitions  the 
more  particular,  and  so  the  more  effectual,  descends 
to  those  particular  things  which  he  knew  they  chiefly 
feared.    And  these  are  three. 

1.  Bodily  torments. 

2.  Disgrace. 
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8.  Death. 

Christ  lays  in  an  antidote  against  the  fear  of  eadi 
of  these. 

1.  For  bodily  torments ;  he  tells  them,  they  should 
be  brought  before  kings  and  governors,  and  be 
scourged  for  the  profession  of  the  truth,  in  the  17th 
verse :  but  in  the  82d  he  gives  the  encouragement. 
He  that  endures  to  the  end  shall  he  sated.  Sal- 
vation is  a  reward  sufficient  to  crown  the  endurance 
of  the  most  irksome  calamity. 

2.  For  disgrace ;  he  tells  them,  they  would  £Bire 
but  ill  as  to  Uieir  reputations,  but  yet  no  worse  than 
himself:  they  might  be  called  factious,  seditious ;  but 
when  the  master  is  caUed  devU^  the  servant  may  well 
endure  the  name  of  rascal.  Suetonius,  among  thqse 
few  good  things  that  he  said  Nero  did  in  his  reign, 
reckons  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  these 
terms ;  J^ecti  suppliciis  Christiani,  genus  hominum 
superstitiopiis  novte  et  malqfie^.  Christ  foreairms 
them  against  these  contumelies,  by  telling  them,  that 
he  partook  of  the  same  slanders :  and  we  know,)  so- 
dety  in  affliction  does  alleviate  it.\  However,  the  so- 
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ciety  of  a  master  enduring  the  same  with  his  servant, 
although  it  should  affinrd  no  cause  of  comfort,  yet  it 
takes  off  all  cause  of  complaint.  (2.)  He  comforts 
them  with  the  consideration  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
yer.  26 ;  at  which  tune  whatsoever  is  now  covered 
should  be  revealed.  Thou^^  they  are  at  present 
aspersed  with  false  calumnies,  and  their  names  dark- 
ened with,  the  qialign  exhalations  that  come  from 
the  open  sepulchres  of  reviling  throats ; ,  as  we  may 
read  in  Minucius  Felix,  and  a  black  catalogue  of  foul 
falsities  charged  upon  the  Christians :  yet  the  day.  of 
judgment  will  dear  their  innocence,  and  wipe  off  all 
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aspersioiis.  The  day  is  a  discovering. time ;  and  that 
which  lay  hid  in  the  dark  night  of  persecution,  will 
be  laid  open  and  manifest  at  the  last  day. 

8.  The  third  thing,  which  is  the  (f^^^pw  f^fi^fi- 
TOT^y,  the  terrible  ofterrihleSy  is  death ;  and  this  h^ 
cautions  them  against  in  the  words  of  the  text ;  and 
that  upon  the  score  of  these  three  reasons. 

(1.)  Because  it  is  but  the  death  of  the  body,  and 
therefore  not  the  death  of  the  man. 

(2.)  Because  hell  is  more  to  be  feared,  and  the 
greater  fear  swallows  up  the  less. 

(3.)  Because  they  live  under  the  spedal  care  of 
God's  overseeing  providence;  and  therefore  cannot 
be  taken  away  without  his  special  appointment  and 
permission.  The  argument  runs  strongly  a  minare 
ad  majus  in  the  29th  verse.  If  he  takes  so  great 
care  of  so  inconsiderable  creatures  as  sparrows,  so 
that  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  cannot  reach  so  much 
as  one  of  them  without  a  warrant  from  his  provi. 
dence ;  how  much  more  shall  he  preserve  you,  who 
have  a  perfection  of  nature  much  beyond  theirs,  and 
a  profusion  of  grace  beyond  the  perfection  of  your 
nature?  ' 

I  shall  resume  some  of  these  reasons  in  the  handling 
of  the  doctrine  that  I  shall  raise;  but  before  I  de- 
duce any  doctrine  from  the  words,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  dear  off  an  objection :  and  it  is  this. 

04/.  Christ  commands  his  disciples  here  not  to 
Jear  those  that  can  kill  the  body.  But  how  is  this 
consistent  with  some  other  of  his. commands?  as  for 
instance,  in  the  17th  verse,  he  bids  them  beware  of 
men :  and  in  the  28d  verse,  when  they  are  persecuted 
in  one  dtjf,  he  bids  them^e  into  another.    Now  to 
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flee  from  an  enemy  is  something  more  than  to  fear 
him. 

Ans.  1.  The  words,  Fear  not  them  that  can  1M 
the  body,  may  be  understood  comparatively;  that  is. 
Do  not  fear  them  that  kill  the  body,  so  much  as  yoia 
fear  him  that  is  aUe  to  destroy  the  souL  And  so 
this  way  of  speakii^  cairies  in  it  an  Hebndmi ;  for 
the  Hebrews  usually  express  a  comparison  between 
two  things  in  respect  of  some  third^ynot  by  atlxi- 
bttting  of  it  in  a  greater  degree  to  one,  and  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  other,  but\^  absolutely  affirming  it  of 
one,  and  denjring  it  of  the  other.\  As  God  says,  he 
will  haw  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice:  that  is,  he  wiB 
rather  have  mercy  than  sacrifice.  And  this  may  be 
one  way  of  interpreting  the  words. 

2.  We  may  distinguish  of  a  twofold  fear. 

(1.)  A  fear  of  solicitous  anxiety;  such  as  makes 
us  let  go  our  confidence  in  God's  providence,  causing 
our  thoughts  so  to  dwell  upon  the  dreadfiilness  (^  the 
thing  feared,  as  to  despair  of  a  deliverance.  And 
with  such  a  kind  of  ft^r  Christ  absolutdy  forbids 
them  to  fear  those  that  kill  the  body ;  it  bdng  very 
derogatory  to  God,  as  if  his  mercy  did  not  afford  as 
great  arguments  for  our  hope,  as  the  cruelty  of  man 
for  our  fears. 

(9.)  The  second  sort  of  fear  is  a  fear  of  prudential 
caution,  whereby  a  man,  from  the  due  estimate  c^  an 
approaching  evil,  endeavours  his  own  security*  And 
this  kind  of  fear  is  not  only  lawful,  but  also  land« 
able.  For  to  what  purpose  should  God  have  natu- 
rally implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  a  passion  of  few, 
if  it  might  not  be  exercised  and  affected  with  suitable 
objects ;  that  is,  things  to  be  feared  ?     Now  under 
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this  sort  of  fear  we  may  reckon  that  to  which 
advises  his  disciples  in  these  expressions,  Beware  ^ 
men,  and,  PleeJ¥ofm  one  city  into  another. 

These  things  thus  premised,  the  words  of  the  text 
are  full  and  pregnant  with  many  great  concerning 
truths.    As, 

1.  That  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  divest  us 
of  all  our  temporal  enjoyments ;  for  so  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  phrase  of  scripture,  is  comprehended 
in  this  word  body.  Christ  bids  them  not  fear  thoee 
that  kill  the  body;  wherefore  it  is  implied,  that  it  is 
in  their  power  to  do  so  much :  men  may  take  away 
all  our  temporals.  And  this  should  nrach  aUay  our 
affections  to  these  things:  for  why  should  we  set  our 
mind  upon  that  which  is  not?  Happiness  cannot 
be  (riaced  in  these ;  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  great 
properties  of  happiness,  even  according  to  Aristotle, 
is,Yhat  it  should  be  in  our  power,  omfoy  oyaAnr :  \bat 
these  things  are  not.  AndVhy  should  we  then  open 
our  arms,  to  embrace  that  which  we  cannot  dasp  ?  | 
From  the  enjoyment  of  the  least  morsel  of  bread, 
even  to  life  itself,  we  stand  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  oftentimes  have  no  mercy ;  T\ub  vita  dommme 
eet,  quiequis  est  contemptor  sua,  says  Seneca :  ^  He 
**  that  is  so  desperate  as  to  contemn  his  own  life,  has 
*'  made  himself  master  of  yours.'' 

S.  The  second  proposition  deducible  from  the 
words  is  this.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal. 
Fear  not  them  that  can  kill  the  body,  but  cannot 
kill  the  soul:  this  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  created 
power.  Now  this  is  a  foundation-tmtb,  upon  the 
removal  of  which,  religion  falls  to  the  ground.  Re^ 
ligion  is  that  which  awes  the  mind  to  the  doing  of 
gpod  and  the  abstaining  from  evil,  ftom  hope  of  le^ 
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WBvdf  and  fear  of  punishment  etemaL  The  thought 
of  these  has  a  persuasive,  and  aknost  a  coerdve  in- 
fluence upon  all  our  actions.  But  if  the  soul  dies 
with  the  body,  the  hope  and  fear  of  these  wiD  die 
before  the  soul.  If  the  soul  were  mortal,  bur  Sa- 
viour's exhortation  and  argument  amounts  to  no- 
thing. 

•  S.  The  third  observation  that  arises  froni  the 
words  is  this ;  that  God  has  an  absolute  tod  plenaiy 
power  to  destroy  the  whole  man ;  I^ear  him  who  U 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.  This 
should  silence  the  proud  r^rets  and  murmurings  of 
our  hearts,  at  the  absoluteness  of  God's  decrees  and 
purposes :  for  why  may  not  his  decree  be  as  abso^ 
lute  as  his  power  ?  If  he  can  do  what  he  will,  why 
may  not  he  decree  what  he  will?  But  all  these  rea- 
sonings proceed  from  that  innate  self-love  that  wp 
hear,  to  the  interest  of  our  own  natures.  We  would 
fain  have  that  unjust  for  God  to  do,  that  is  grievous 
for  us  to  sulBer. 

'.  4.  The  fourth  observation,  which  takes  in  the 
sense  of  all  the  rest,  and  which  I  shall  insist  upmi, 
is  this ;  that  the  thought  of  damnation  oug^  to 
have  greater  weight  upon  us  to  engage  our  fears, 
than  the  most  exquisite  miseries  that  the  power  or 
malice  of  man  is  able  to  inflict. 

The  prosecution  of  this  will  lie  in  these  two 
things. 

'  I.  To  shew  what  is  in  these  miseries,  which  men 
are  able  to  inflict,  that  may  lessen  our  fears  of  them. 

.II.  To  shew  what  is  that  surpassing  misery  in 
damnation,  that  ought  (as  I  may  so  speak)  to  en- 
gross our  fears. 
.    I.  Concemii^  the  first,  there  are  seven  connnde- 
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rations  that  may  and  ou^t  to  lessen  our  fears  of 
those  .miseries  that  may  be  inflicted  upon  us  by 
men.  *    * 

(1.)  As,  first,  that  they  are  temporal,  and  concern 
only  this  life ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  render 
a  being  of  an  eternal  duration  miserable,  but  such  a 
misery  as  is  eternal :  and  nothing  ought  rationally 
to  be  feared,  but  such  a  thing  as  is  inconsistent  with 
the  happiness  of  our  nature.  Now  these  three 
things,  \this  triumvirate  of  misery ,\  that  we  appro* 
hend  to  bereave  us  of  our  happiness,  ar^  either, 

1.  Loss  of  reputation.  But,  alas!  what  is  that,  bulj 
a  malignant  blast  of  a  virulent  mouth  upon  our 
names?  And  that  which  is  but  a  blast,  will  pas^ 
away  like  a  blast.  Let  envy  and  malice  vomit  out 
all  the  scandals  and  reproaches  that  they  can  invent, 
or  the  Devil  suggest ;  let  them  pursue  us  with  in- 
cessant scoffs  all  our  days ;  yet  our  dust  shall  be  at 
quiet,  and  our  soul  at  rest. 

2.  Let  it  be  loss  of  an  estate ;  though  a  man  has 
\  neither  bread  to  feed,  nor  raiment  to  clothe  him  ji^  yet 

still  all  these  wants  are  only  commensurate  to  his 
life;  and  when  his  life  is  but  for  a  moment,  his 
miseries  cannot  be  long.  He  must  go  naked,- and 
stript  of  all,  out  of  the  world ;  and  if  he  is  stript  of 
his  estate  at  present,,  he  is\3tily  in  a  posture  of  leav- 
ing the  world  beforehand), 

8.  Let  it  be  loss  of  lifi^ ;  yet  this  is  quickly  past. 
Aristotle  observes,  that  generation  and  corruption 
are  changes  that  are  done  in  a  moment :  generatio 
et  corruptio.fit  in  instanti.  And  should  the  fear  of 
that  be  continual,  the  endurance  of  which  is  but  for 
an  instant  ?  The  time  of  living  is  short,  but  the 
time  of  death  is  much  shorter.    When  the  misery 
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passes  awaj  in  a  moiiieiit>  a  man  has  not  time  to  be 
miserable.    Liet  eveiy  Oirii^an  remember,  that  he 
is  immortal ;  and  let  not  these  things  dismay  him. 
He  shaU  live  and  abide,  when  these  things  are  past 
and  gone.    This  was  a  cutting  reprehension  to  Pe- 
ter; What,  Peter,  canst  not  thou  watch  with  me 
for  an  hour  ?  There  is  nothing  that  is  momentary, 
which  deserves  either  a  man's  affections  or  his  fears. 
His  miseries  are  like  a  river;  while  he  looks  upon 
them,  they  run  from  him.     Still  let  him  consider 
this,  that  as  his  life  passes  away,  so  do  big  cala- 
mities; which  can  no  more  abide,  while  this  is  in 
flight,  than  one  in  a  coach  can  remain  in  this  place, 
while  the  coach  is  going  to  another.     Wherefbre, 
since  Providence  hath  contracted  our  calamities^  let 
every  man  contract  his  fears.    He  is  upon  a  career, 
as  well  hasting  from  the  miseries  as  the  happiness  of 
this  world.    He  is  Hie  grass,  and  the  flower  of 
the  fleld,  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow;  and 
what  if  he  meets  with  a  rub  or  two,  some  stinging 
calamity,  yet  the  shortness  of  life  secures  him.  xThe 
nettle  can  stand  no  longer  than  the  grass.  \  Let  him 
hug  himself  in  this  thought,  that  he  is  a  traveller, 
hasting  through  bad  ways :  his  afflictions  keep  pace 
with  his  life;  he  runs  the  gauntlet;  he  does  not 
stand  still  while  he  is  struck.     Disgrace,  poverty, 
and  death,  those  dreadful  things  to  mortality,  they 
are  themselves  but  mortal.    The  blackest  line  diall 
have  a  period.   Wherefore  since  the  shortness  of  our 
affliction  is  just  matter  of  refreshment,  let  us  not 
make  the  affliction  itself  an  argument  of  terror. 

(2.)  They  are  not  to  be  feared,  because  they  do 
not  take  away  any  thing  from  a  man's  proper  per- 
fections :  for  is  any  thing  of  the  solid  worth  of  his 
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nind  dkniiiidied,  because  his  estate  is  impaired?  Ik 
m  man  at  all  the  worse  for  this  or  that  unjust  dis- 
grace ?  Is  his  skin  ever  the  fouler,  because  a  spot  is 
fallen  upon  his  clothes  ?  Or  is  it  any  shame  to  dier 
These  things  cannot  reach  the  soul,  where  all  a 
man's  worth  and  happiness  is  treasured.  As  honour 
is  in  honourance,  in  him  that  honours  rather  than  in 
him  that  is  honoured;  so  disgrace  is  in  him  that 
casts  it,  not  in  him  that  endures  it.  Our  Saviour 
says,  that  meats  and  drinks  cannot  d^le  a  man, 
because  they  are  received  into  him,  and  pass  through 
him ;  so  the  injuries  and  disgraces  of  this  world  can* 
not  hurt  us,  because  thej  pass  over  us.  And  what  I 
instance  in  this  particular  of  disgrace,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  other  calamities.  But  now  sin  and  guilt, 
they  are  in  the  soul,  and  the  wrath  of  God,  that 
sinks  into  the  soul,  as  oil  into  the  bones ;  therefore 
they  destroy  it,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  feared. 
But  misieries  and  auctions  hurt  not  the  soul,  as 
being  without  it :  they  are\like  storms  and  bail 
rattling  upon  the  outside  of  tfaie  house,  not  at  all  felt, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  feared  by  those  that  are 
within.  We  ought  to  fear  nothing,  but  that  which 
can  rob  us  of  thie  happiness  and  perfection  of  our 
being,  which  is  the  conformity  of  our  nature  to  God, 
and  God  has  placed  this  out  of  the  reach  of  man ; 
it  is  intrusted  in  the  keeping  of  the  will,  which  is 
not  to  be  forced  by  any  outward  compulsion.  It  is 
sm  only,  and  the  wrath  of  God  for  sin,  that  can  be- 
reave us  of  this.  In  the  midst  of  chains,  and  prisons, 
and  bonds,  a  man's  will  is  free.  In  the  midst  of  aU 
Job^  miseries,  he  may,  with  Job,  keep  his  int^;iity ; 
and  hithate  he  is  an  happy  man.  But  sin  enslaves ; 
sin  will  bring  him  below  the  dunghilL    The  Stdcs, 
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being  sensifaie  that  tiie  perfection  of  a  man  was  only 
in  the  virtuous  diqx)sitii(m  of  his  soul,  which  -they 
called  wisdom,  held  a  wise  man  to  be  so  far  uncon^ 
cemed  in  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  that  he  might 
sing  in  Phalaris's  bull,  laugh  upon  the  rack,  smile 
upon  a  tyrant ;  because  all  these  evils  could  not  de* 
stroy  the  virtue  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  not  the 
happiness  of  the  soul.  And  certainly  much  happier 
is  a  conscientious  Stephen  amongst  the  stones,  and  a 
martyr  in  the  flames,  than  an  epicure  upon  a  bed  of 
roses.  And  shall  a  Christian  droop  under  the  fear 
of  those  evils,  when  a  philosopher  could  sing  under 
the  endurance  of  them  ?  Our  fears  indeed  at  pre* 
sent  are  correspondent  to  our  apprehensions ;  and 
so  much  are  we  led  by  sense,  that  we  can  now  har^ 
apprehend  any  thing  to  be  misery,  but  that  which  is 
pain.  But  certainly  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  re- 
veal it  to  be  far  otherwise;  there  will  be  more 
sting  and  venom  in  sin,  than  ever  we  found  in  afflic- 
tion :  then  we  shall  see,  that  when  we  were  afisid 
of  the  greatest  cruelty  of  man,  we  feared  where  no 
fear  was ;  and  when  we  engaged  without  fear  in  a 
way  of  sin,  we  ventured  V  upon  the  very  mouth  Vf 
hell  and  destruction.  Let  no  religious  person,  there- 
fore, fear  the  threats  or  ftiry  of  men,  as  long  as  lis 
innocence  is  in  his  own  keieping,  his  darUng  out  ^ 
the  power  of  the  dog.  The  archers  of  a  wicked 
generation  may  shoot  at  him,  and  sorely  grieve  and 
hate  him,  as  they  did  righteous  Joseph;  hut  his 
how  shall  abide  in  strength^  and  his  arms  he 
made  strong  hy  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  iff 
Jacob.  All  the  force,  the  rage,  the  qiite  of  a 
wicked  world,  cannot  fcnroe  him  to  sin ;  and  thexe- 
fore  cannot  force  him  to  be  miserable. 
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(S.)  The  evils  that  men  inflict  are  not  tobe  feared^ 
lieoause  in  all  these  they  are  limited  by  God^  oveiv 
rafing  hand.  The  Lard  reigHs,  though  the  earth 
be  never  eo  unquiet 

III  those  yery  actions  that  oppose  God  and  his 
gkry,  God  has  a  conunahding  hand.     The  Devil 
himself  could  not  go  the  least  beyond  God's  pre* 
seripticms,  in  his  vexing  Job.    The  Devil,  not  only  in 
his  punishments,  but  in  his  actions,  is  held  in  chaina 
All  the  miseries  we  so  fear,  are  entirely  in  God's 
disposal.    He  holds  the  stars  in  his  hand,  as  well  in 
respect  of  their  malignant  as  their  propitious  in- 
fluences.   All  the  great  ones  of  the  world  are  only 
6oid's\sw6rdbearer8 ;  V  and  because  they  bear  the 
sword,  we  cannot  hence  conclude,  that  they  haife 
the  power  and  use  of  the  sword.     How  should  this 
allay  our  fears  and  compose  our  jealousies,  since  our 
greatest  enemies  can  do  no  more  than  what  our 
best  friend  permits !  A  child  is  no  more  afraid  when 
he  sees  a  sword,  than  when  he  sees  a  staff  in  his 
fiftther's  hand.     Be  it  a  mercy,  or  be  it  a  judgment, 
why  should  we  trouble  ourselves?  It  is  in  God's 
management.    This  was  an  abundant  satisfaction  to 
David,  that  his  times  were  in  GacPs  hands.  Psalm 
xxxi.  15.    All  his  concernments,  whether  in  pro- 
sperity  or  adversity,  his  persecution  from  house  and 
home,  as  weU  as  his  advancement  to  a  kingdom, 
they  were  all  in  God's  ordering.     The  wicked  are 
said  to  be  God's  rod,  Isaiah  x.  5.    They  cannot 
strike  a  blow,  biit  as  managed  by  his  arm.     A  wea- 
pon tkaH  is  in  nobody's  hand  cannot  strike ;  and 
that  which  is  in  a  friend's  hand  cannot  hurt.     I%ou 
didst  it,  therefore  I  hept  silence,  sajs  David,  Psalm 
xxxix«  9-   It  is  an  ailment  suffident  not-  only  to 
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fOcnce  our  mumniriiigt,  bat  our  complAints;  not 
mlj  to  convince  our  reasoiUy  but  to  oonfete  our 
tean;  It  is  CM  that  does  it.  He  sajs  to  tkb  afflk- 
tion,  G09  and  it  goes ;  to  this  enemy,  Penecute,  and 
he  persecutes ;  to  another.  Kill,  and  he  kills :  all  at- 
tend the  nod  of  his  sorereigntj.  He  holds  ihe  winds 
in  his  fists ;  he  lets  them  fly  into  a  storm,  and  again 
crushes  them  into  a  calm,  as  he  pleases.  This  there- 
fare  is  an  argument  of  solid  comfort,  that  in  aU  the 
miseries  we  endure  from  our  enemies,  God  is  tlie 
chief  actor ;  whose  power  is  aUe  to  control  their 
force,  and  his  goodness  to  overrule  their  maHce. 
There  can  be  no  cause  in  the  sharpest  torments  to 
complairi  of  cruelty,  while  we  are  under  the  hand  of 
the  surgeon ;  but  especially  if  our  father  be  the  sur- 
geon. So  that  this  is  a  third  reason  to  allay  oiir 
fears  of  all  miseries  that  may  be  inflicted  by  men, 
because  they  are  overruled  by  the  omnipotent  arm 
of  a  mercifol  God. 

(4.)  The  good  that  may  be  extracted  out  of  such 
miseries  as  are  inflicted  by  men,  is  often  greater 
than  the  evil  that  is  endured  in  them;  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  feared,  but  rather  prudently  to  be 
managed.  The  evil  that  is  in  them  can  only  affect 
the  body ;  but  the  good  of  them  may  really  benefit 
the  soul.  We  know'^pers  afford  materials  for  the 
hest  medicines,  as  well  as  the  strongest  poison  ;\mid 
therefore  as  they  are  avoided  by  the  fearful  pas- 
senger, so  they  are  sought  for  by  the  skilful  phy- 
sician. There  is  a  spiritual  Christianity,  by  whidi 
a  soul  may  extract  such  an  elixir  out  of  woiidly 
crosses,  bring  such  a  sight  out  of  darkness,  that  they 
niay  prove  greater  comforts  than  ever  they  were 
troubles.     I  could  instance  in  e^very  particular  ca- 
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bmitT :  but  I  ahall  pitch  oafy  upon  (me,  whidi  id 
virtually  aU^  and  that  is  death.    Let  us  here  tank 
Ihe  evils  of  it  on  one  side,  and  the  good  of  it  on  the 
other;  and  then  see  whether  it  may  more  desenr->_ 
edlj  exercise  our  fears,  or  incite  our  joys.    Death/  ^ 
puts  a  divorce  between  thy  soul  and  thy  body :  yes, 
but  it  also  separates  between  thy  soul  and  thy  tins. 
It  snatches  thee  out  of  this  world ;  but  it  transUtes 
thee  into  a  better.     It  takes  thee  from  converse 
with  men ;  but  then  it  lodges  thee  in  the  society  of 
angels.     It  bereaves  thee  of  the  pleasures  of  life;  ' 
but  it  also  frees  thee  from  the  troubles  of  life.    The  ' 
anohiment  of  it  does  so  far  overbalance  the  evil  of  it, 
that  a  Christian  may,  with  much  resolution,  defy  I 
any  persecutor ;  and  instead  of  trembling  und^  the  ; 
fear  of  deaths  triumphantly  cry  out  with  Paul,  Par  ' 
ime  to  die  is  gain. 

(5.)  The  fear  of  these  evils  seldom  prevents  them 
before  they  omie,  and  never  lessens  them  when  they 
are  come ;  therefore  it  is  irrationaL  You  must  re- 
member, according  to  the  premised  distinctions,  that 
I  speak  of  a  solicitous,  anxious  fear;  such  an  one 
as  is,  for  the  most  part,  attended  with  a  distrust  cS 
Firovidence.  Fear  is  a  passion  designed  by  nature 
foft  the  avoidance  of  evil ;  and  where  it  does  not 
enable  us  to  avoid  it,  but  rather  augments  it,  there 
it  is  absurd.  Continual  fear  of  a  calamity  before  it 
comes,  will  exhaust  our  strength  and  spirits  so  fer, 
as  to  disenable  us  to  grapple  with  it,  when  it  is 
come.  And  this  is  aU  we  gain  by  such  fear;  the 
burden  of  ail  affliction  is  still  the  same,  and  our 
ability  to  endure  it  is  made  less.  As  our  Saviour 
aaid.  Can  any  qf  us,  by  taking  thought,  add  one 
£ubit  to  his  stature  f  Sol  may  say.  Can  any  one,  by 
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Us 'flolidtons  fean^  dimiiiiHh  aught  from  the  .inaliee 
<^  men,  alleviate  the  pangs  ,of  dealh,  or  wipe  off  a 
reproach?  Naj,  it  ofteotimes  betrays  us  into  all 
these  evils.  Mora  etjMgaeem  persequitur  mrum, 
sajrs  the  poet.  He  that  tremUes  at  the  veiy  sight 
of  his  burden,  with  what  courage  wiU  he  be  able  to 
stand  under  it  ?  Can  the  trembling  of  the  lamb  keep 
off  or  mitigate  the  rage  of  the  wolf?  He  that  con- 
tinually torments  himself  with  the  fear  of  an  ap- 
proaching evil,  does  anticipate  his  misery,  not  avoid 
it.  Every  strong  apprehension  of  an  object  is  a 
certain  approximation  of  it  to  the  souL  Fear  makes 
the  evil  that  is  feared  present  to  a  man,  in  respect 
of  its  trouble,  before  it  can  be  present  in  respect  of 
its  existence :  wherefore  it  is  so  far  from  keeping  off 
a  calamity,  that  it  brings  it  before  its  time.  When 
Sennacherib  approached  to  Jerusalem  with  a  dreadfid 
army,  we  read  in  Isaiah  xxxvL  xxxvii.  that  Heze^ 
kiah  was  amated^  and. rent  his  clothes^  and  the 
people  trembled.  But  was  it  their  tremUing  that 
kept  off  the  enemy?  No;  it  was  not  Hesekiah's 
fear  of  his  enemy,  but  his  confidence  in  his  God, 
that  did  protect  him.  Thus  we  see  it  avails  nothing 
to  keep  off  a  calamity.  But  will  it  diminish  it, 
when  it  is  actuaUy  upon  us  ?  No ;  says  Job,  the  eeU 
that  I  feared  is  come  upon  me.  Job  iii.  25.  Job's 
antecedent  fear  did  not  at  all  lighten .  his  jH'esent 
misery.  And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  absurdity  of 
this  fear,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  against  it ;  and 
certainly  that  which  is  so  notoriously  contrary  to 
reason,  cannot  have  any  agreement  with  religion. 

(6.)  These  evils  are  not  to  be  feared*  because  the 
all-knowing  God,  who  knows  the  utmost  of  them 
better  than  men  or  angels,  has  pronounced  them  not 
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to  be  feared.  And  certainly  we  may  Well  venture 
our  lives  upon  his  word,  upon  which  we  venture  our 
souls.  God  is  too  knowing  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
utmost  of  these  things,  and  too  faithful  to  conceal 
what  he  knows.  He  that  made  the  bow,  knows 
how  far  it  will  carry.  He  that  tempered  the  fa- 
culties and  powers  of  man,  knows  that  he  did  it 
with  such  an  equality,  that  one  man  cannot  do  more 
thlEm  another  can  endure.  We  have  Grod's  word  for 
it j  that  the  tormentors  of  the  body  cannot  hurt  us ; 
and  should  not  this  take  off  all  pretence  of  fear  ? 
When  our  physician  tells  us  that  we  may  venture 
upon  such  or  such  a  dish>  we  may  do  it  with  safety 
and  confidence.  Hear  what  encouragement  God 
speaks  in  the  most  discouraging  cases.  Isaiah  vii. 
Two  mighty  kings  invade  Ahaz ;  so  that  it  is  said, 
in  the  second  verse,  that  his  heart  was  moved  and 
the  heart  of  his  people^  as  the  trees  of  Ute  wood 
are  moved  with  the  wind.  For  what  in  all  like- 
lihood could  be  expected  from  fury  joined  with 
force,  but  certain  ruin  and  desolation,  bloodshed 
and  ca:ptivity?  Yet  Grod  says  in  the  fourth  verse, 
\Fear  not,  neither  hefaintJieaarted.  And  the  reason 
of  it  is  at  hand;  for  God  could  easily  ^h^  divert 
these  evils,  as  he  did,  or  at  least  easily  enable  him 
to  endure  them.  In  Isaiah  xliii.  1,  2,  God  says  to 
•Israel,  Fear  not;  when  thou  passest  through  the 
waters^  I  will  be  with  thee  ;  and  through  the  rivers^ 
they  shaU  not  ovefflow  thee:  when  thou  walkest 
through  thejlre,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned;  neither 
shall  theflanie  kindle  upon  thee.  Fire  and  water 
are  the  most  dreadful  elements;  but  God  bids  his 
cliHrenJear  not,  while  they  are  in  the  very  jaws  of 
these;  for  he  is  able  to  extinguish  them,  or  at  least 
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to  mmpend  their  force :  at  he  did  when  the  IwnA 
itci  posted  through  the  teat ;  tnd  when  Shadracb, 
Meshtchy  and  Abed-nego»  were  cast  in  the  fire.    In 
St  Jamet,  chq>.  L  S»  the  Spirit  bids  us  count  it  oS 
j^^wken  we /all  into  divers  temptaiiem^.   Bytemp- 
ttdont  it  meant  the  miseries  and  tribulations  of  the 
world.    These  thhigs  are  so  frr  from  being  just  ar- 
guments of  our  fear,  that»  in  God's  esteem,  thej  are 
real  matter  of  oar  joy.    Now  there  it  no  exception 
that  can  with  any  cdour  be  framed  ^^ainat  the  re- 
ports that  God  himsdf  shall  make  of  any  thh^. 
ShaU  we»  then^  continue  to  midtipiy  our  fears  of  these 
evils,  when  we  hare  the  verdict  of  truth  itself,  that 
theff  are  not  to  be  regarded?  when  we  have  his  tes- 
timoBiy,  who  is  too  discemii^  of  the  nature  of  al 
things  to  be  deceived,  and  too  true  to  deceive  ?  Now, 
when  we  have  the  deposition  of  an  exact  knowledge, 
joined  with  an  iafinite  truth,  we  cannot  in  reason 
suqiend  our  belief;  and  if  we  entertain  a  belief  of 
these  tUi^i  we  cannot  reasonably  retain  our  fears* 
(7.)  The  greatest  of  these  evils  have  been  endvred, 
and  that  without  fear  or  astonishment ;  and  there^ 
fere  they  ought  not  to  be  feared.    This  is  a  maxim 
of  a  sure  and  never  Ailing  verity :  Ah  actu  ad  pa- 
ientiam  valet  etmsequentia :  That  which  has  actu- 
ally been  endored,  may  be  endured.     Experience  is 
fi^  the  most  part  a  convincing,  but  it  is  always  a 
confirmiiig  aigin*^^^-    Examples  ought  to  animate 
na.    Many  will  venture  upon  some  dangers  which 
before  they  avoided,  after  once  they  have  seen  some- 
bodv  wade  through  them.    Leaders  in  an  army  are 
not  only  ibr  the  direction,  but  also  for  the  encou- 
nurement  of  those  that  foUow.  Let  us  take  a  survey 
of  some  examples:  and,  first,  we  shaD  find  some 
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heathens^  who  though  they  were  not  helped  by  graoe^ 
yet  by  a  bore  principle  of  moral  honesty  were  lifted 
above  the  terrors  of  men.  Regulus^  rather  than  fed* 
sify  his  promise,  could,  with  an  undaunted,  courage^ 
endure  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians. 
SocrateSy  rather  than  conceal  a  known  truth,  could, 
with  much  alacrity,  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  And 
certainly  these  examples  should  make. us  courageous 
in  the  endurement  of  all  worldly  misery,  if  not  out 
of  religion,  yet  at  least  out  of  shame.  But  now,  for 
those  that  have  been  elevated  by  an  higher  spirit,  by 
aprindi^e  of  Christianity,  I  could  produce  you  multi* 
tudes,  troops  of  martyrs ;  some  triumphing  at  the 
stake ;  some  with  joy  embracing  the  gibbet ;  some 
cheerfully  enduring  those  torments  that  others  could 
scarce  conceive  but  with  terror.  I  could  instance  in 
those  three  slighting  the  furnace  and  the  rage  of  an 
incensed  tyrant,  Dan.  iii.  18.  In  Stephen  patiently 
enduring  a  barbarous  death.  Acts  vii.  In  Paul  endur- 
ing almost  all  that  could  be  endured,  S  Cor.  xi.  28 — 
86,  &c.  The  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  his 
troubles.  Now  that  Spirit,  which  enabled  these  he- 
roes to  conquer  the  fear  of  such  miseries,  is  also 
ready  to  enable  us.  As  Ood  calls  us  to  the  same  duty, 
so  he  will  afford  us  the  same  assistance.  Methinks 
there  should  be  that  magnanimity  in  every  Christian, 
that  he  should  scorn  to  be  outbraved  by  any,  in  point 
of  ^nritual  fortitude ;  and  to  make  that  noble  resolu- 
tion that  Nehemiah  did,  in  chap.  vi.  11,  Should  suck 
a  man  as  I  flee  f  I,  who  have  the  armour  of  God,  the 
helmet  of  faith,  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and 
the  Spirit  to  be  my  second,  should  such .  a  one  as  I 
fear?  especially  when  so  many  have  gone  before  me, 
both  with  courage  and  success  ?  I  confess,  that  is  a 
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{Hece  of  daring  valour,  to  encounter  a  nevr,  unknown 
calamity;  but  examples  and  precedents  take  off 
fh>m  the  dread  of  the  greatest  misery.  And  ihae* 
fore  we  must  know,  that  aldiough  a  Christian's  way 
through  these  calamities  be  a  strait  and  narrow 
way,  and  so  consequently  troublesome ;  yet  it  is  a 
beaten,  trodden  way,  and  therefore  not  terrible. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing»  to  shew  what 
are  those  considerations  that  ought  to  lessen  our  fears 
of  these  worldly  evils :  I  proceed  now  to  the 

Second  thing,  to  shew  what  b  implied  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  body  and  soul  in  hell,  which  makes 
it  so  formidable. 

To  demonstrate  this,  I  could  here  enlarge  upon 
several  considerations,  which,  because  vulgar,  I  shaU 
not  insist  upon.  As  first,  in  opposition  to  the  mo- 
mentary duration  of  earthly  torments,  I  could  op- 
pose the  eternity  of  damnation ;  which  is  set  forth 
in  scripture  by  the  grimmest  representations  that 
can  be,  by  the  worm  that  never  dies,  Mark  ix.  44. 
Worms  are  the  effects  and  signs  of  mortality;  but 
this  worm  is  the  token  of  a  miserable  eternity.  It  is 
also  expressed  by  fire,  that  is  never  quenched,  in 
Revelation  xiv.  11,  And  theemokeqf  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever.  Who  can  think 
.of  eternity,  but  with  horror  ?  who  can  fancy  a  per- 
petuity, but  with  amazement  ?  All  the  fear  that  na- 
ture has,  is  not  sufiicient  to  bestow  upon  such  an 
object.  An  endless  torment  it  is,  such  a  thing  as  a 
man  can  scarce  wield  or  master  in  his  thoughts. 
Eternity  is  that  which  would  make  any  thing  but 
the  enjoyment  of  God  .  a  misery ;  for  since  the 
mind  of  man  is  refreshed  with  variety,  what  plear 
sure  is  there,  that  a  perpetual  enjoyment  would  not 
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make  bathsome  ?  How  dismal  then  must  it  ne^ 
be,  when  a  perpetuity  concurs  with  a  twment !  I 
could  here  further  illustrate  the  greatness  of  this  mi** 
sery  from  the  quality  of  the  torments  :  and  that  first 
for  their  positive  part ;  they  are  so  exquisite,  so  in-^ 
tense,  that  neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard^  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  ((fman  to  conceive  the 
greatness  of  them.  Every  &culty  and  power  of  the 
soul  shall  be  then  filled  with  God's  wrath.  We  Havi^ 
read,  that  some  have  endured  the  greatest  bodily  tojiv 
ments  without  shrinking,  without  a  tear :  hpt  thei^ 
shall  be  no  soul  so  sturdy*  as  to  be  able  to  endure  the 
torments  dT  bell  without  eternal  weeping  and  w^U^ 
ing,  and  gnashing  qf  te^fh.  If  the  damned  /cpvild 
now  and  then  for  a  while  shift  their  toroiwts  for  the 
greatest  that  man  ean  inflict,  those  change  would 
be  so  many  recreations,  so  many  lucid  ht^pfoJ^i 
such  an  unspeakable /difference  is  ther/e  between  these 
miseries,  and  those  that  they  sh^  the»  endinre.  I 
could  further  shew  the  greatness  of  this  puoishmeiit 
from  the  pivirtive  part,  to  wit*  tif^  total  deprivatim 
of  God's  presence,  which  presi^nce  would  be  able  tP 
turn  a  hell  into  a  heaven,  as  the  want  of  it  would  make 
a  heaven  become  a  resl  heiU.  The  lost,  undone  sjimer 
shall  be  the»  eternally  divoro^  fyom  the  embraoep 
of  his  God ;  not  <«^  act  of  mercy,  not  one  smik  of 
his  countenance  to  be  eiyc^ed  ior  evcor.  No  com?* 
pany  to  be  had  but  those  that  we^  under  <^e  same 
miseries,  and  the  company  of  ibeir  cniel^  impJaosble 
tprmentors,  who  shall  execute  the  wrat^i  of  God  upon 
tliem,  for  those  very  siAS  which  thay  tempted  them 
to :  and  in  the  midst  of  these  endless  flames  not  me 
drop  of  water  to  alleviate  the  sage  of  them,  to  re^ 
lieve  the  tongue  cif  a  distressed  I^v^.  The  m9^m» 
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of  hell  are  yet  fiirther  set  out  in  scripture  by  that 
which  of  all  other  evils  is  the  most  grievous  to  the 
nature  of  man ;  and  that  is,  shame  and  contempt : 
Dan.  xii.  2.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
duet  of  the  earth  shall  awake^  some  to  everlasting 
life^  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
From  these  and  many  other  considerations,  I  could 
set  forth  the  infinite  misery  of  a  condemned  estate ; 
but  instead  of  exercising  our  inventions  in  describ* 
ing  these  miseries,  we  should  do  well  to  exercise  our 
wisdom  in  avoiding  them. 

But  to  pass  by  these  considerations,  there  is  one, 
I  thinlc,  that  gives  weight  and  a  sting  to  all  the  rest, 
and  chiefly  renders  the  destruction  of  the  body  and 
soul  terrible ;  and  it  is  this,  because  the  destroying 
of  the  body  and  soul  in  hell  is  the  utmost  that  the 
almighty  God  can  do  to  a  sinner.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  opposition  that  is  between  the  former  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse ;  for  the  killing  of  the 
body,  which  is  there  mentioned  as  the  utmost  that 
man  can  do,  is  opposed  to  the  destroying  of  the 
body  and  soul,  which  from  thence  is  intimated  to  be 
the  utmost  that  Grod  can  do.  Now  when  an  om« 
nipotence  shall  do  its  worst ;  when  God  ^all  rally 
up  all  the  strength  that  an  almighty  power  is  aMe 
to  inflict,  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  imder  those 
strokes  ?  Where  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  power 
of  him  that  punishes,  there  can  be  no  end  of  the 
punishment  It  is  not  an  earthly  judge,  a  king,  a 
tyrant,  but  it  is  a  God  that  we  are  to  contest  withal ; 
they  are  not  courts  nor  armies,  but  an  infinite 
power  that  will  attack  us.  All  the  ingredients  that 
make  a  thing  terrible  are  wrapt  up  in  this  one  con- 
sideration :  for  first,  here  is  an  irresistible  force,  and 
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then  this  irresistible  force  is  fired  with  an  im{daoable 
anger,  both  of  which  are  to  encounter  the  greatest 
weakness  joined  with  the  greatest  guilt :  and  when 
a  weak  and  guilty  soul  is  to  deal  with  an  omni- 
potent, angry  God,  what  is  to  be  expected  but  the 
extremity  of  torment  ?  What  thought  is  able  to 
reach  the  depth  of  this  misery!  When  the  living 
God  shall  cease  to  be  God,  then  such  a  soul  shall 
cease  to  be  miserable. 

But  when  I  say  that  the  destroying  of  the  body 
and  soul  in  hdi  is  the  utmost  that  God  can  do,  it 
may  be  objected,  that  a  total  annihilation  of  its  being 
would  be  a  greater  punishment,  and  a  work  that 
carries  in  it  a  greater  evidence  of  Grod's  power ;  for 
it  argues  a  Deity  more,  to  reduce  an  immortal  soul 
to  nothing,  than  of  happy  to  make  it  miserable. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  although  annihilation  ar- 
gues a  greater  powar,  or  (to  speak  more  iMt>perly)  is 
a  greater  argument  of  power,  than  to  render  a  thing 
miserable,  yet  it  is  not  so  great  a  punishment :  for 
punishment  is  properly  the  inflicting  of  the  evil  of 
pain,  for  the  evil  of  sin.  But  now  after  annihilation, 
there  remains  no  being;  and  where  there  is  no 
being,  there  can  be  no  pain ;  and  where  there  is  no 
pain,  there  can  be  no  punishment.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore, that  although  the  reduction  of  a  being  to  a 
nonentity  be  the  certain  residt  of  an  infinite  power ; 
yet  the  reducing  of  it  to  an  eternal  misery  is  much 
the  greater  penalty.  Grod  will  (as  I  may  so  speak) 
with  one  hand\  hold  the  soul  in  life  and  being,  that 
lie  may  smite  it  with  the  other ;  and  that  he  may 
exercise  his  justice  in  punishing  the  sinner,  he  wiU 
exert  his  power  in  preserving  him. 

But  it  may  be  here  further  objected,  that  even  in 
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respect  of  the  greatness  of  the  puniditnent,  to  an- 
nihilate a  soul  is  much  more  grievous,  and  conse- 
quently a  severer  punishment,  than  only  to  make  it 
eternally  miserable.  For  to  be  miserable,  is  only  a 
diminution  of  being ;  but  to  be  annihilated)  implies 
a  total  privation  of  it.  Now  since  the  nature  of 
God  is  not  only  the  fountain,  but  also  the  standard 
of  happiness,  by  which  all  created  happiness  is  to  be 
measured ;  according  to  our  nearness  to  which  per- 
fection, or  our  distance  fi*om  it,  we  are  said  to  be 
happy  or  miserable:  it  is  clear,  tliat  there  is  a 
greater  distance  between  Qod  and  no  being,  than 
between  God  and  a  misarable  beihg.  Wherefore  it 
is  a  greater  punishment  to  be  brought  to  nothing, 
than  to  be  brought  to  misety. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  confess  that  this  argument 
seems  metaphysically  to  conclude.  But  as  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  I  shall  first  oppose  our  Savmnr^s 
words,  Which  ought  to  have  greater  weight  with  «s 
than  alltthe  arguments  in  the  world;  who  in  .Matt, 
xxvi.  24,  speaking  concerning  the  damnation  of  Ju- 
das, says,  that  it  had  been  goodjbr  him  never  to 
have  been  bam ;  which  words  8t.  Hierome  so  m- 
terprets,  SimpUciter  dictum  est,  melius  eise  ftmt 
eubsietere^  quam  nude  Mhsistere.  From  whence  it 
is  dear  that  our  Saviour  judged  it  much  better  not 
to  be  at  all,  than  to  be  eternally  miserable.  And 
next  to  our  Saviour^  I  could  add  the  judgment  of 
Solomon,  Eccles.  iv.  1,  S,  8.  If  Solomon  could  es- 
te^  it  better  of  the  two  not  to  have  been  at  all, 
than  to  have  endured  the  miseries  of  this  woiid ; 
how  much  mote  did  he  prefer  it  biefore  the  endnre- 
ment  of  those  eternal  miseries  of  the  woitd  to 
come! 
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(S.)  But,  in  the  second  place,  this  maxim»  upon 
which  the  argument  is  grounded,  to  wit,  that  the 
degree  of  diminution  is  better  than  the  degree  of 
privation ;  better  to  be  miserable,  than  not  to  be  at 
all ;  does  not  always  hold  true,  but  admits  of  many 
exceptions,  (as  a  learned  author  of  our  own  observes.) 
And  one  exception  is,  when  the  degree  of  diminution 
js  more  sensitive  than  the  degree  of  privation.  So 
that  this  answer  falls  in  with  the  former ;  because  to 
be  miserable  infers  a  greater  pain  and  grief  than 
simply  not  to  be:  therefore  it  is  also  the  greater  pu- 
nishment, because  the  nature  of  punishments  consists 
in  the  endurement  of  pain. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  doctrinal  part, 
wh^ein  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  what  it  is 
that  may  raider  the  greatest  miseries  that  men  can 
bring  upon  us  contemptible,  and  what  it  is  that 
represents  the  destruction  of  the  body  and  soid  so 
dreadful.    I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 

Application, 

Though  the  words  themsdves  are  an  exhortation, 
and  so  their  own  use,  yet,  to  bring  you  fuller  home, 
I  shall  repeat  the  exhortation  in  one  word  of  serious 
advice,  that  when  any  one  is  discouraged  firom  duty, 
or  tempted  to  sin,  by  any  man,  or  any  thing  that  is 
in  the  power  of  man,  (as  who  is  not  some  time  or 
other  ?)  he  would  on  this  side  conscientiously  ponder 
man's  inability,  and  on  the  other,  God's  infinite  power 
ito  destroy-  Shall  the  frowns  of  a  poor,  weak  man 
like  ourselves  terrify  us  from  duty,  move  than  the 
anger  of  the  almighty  God  command  us  to  it? 
Shall  the  fear  of  vacks  or  gibbets  more  fordUy  drive 
us  into  the  commission  of  sin,  than^  the  thoughts  of 
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the  never-dying  tvorm  and  the  unquenchable  fire 
keep  us  from  it  ?  Is  the  sword  or  prison  more  ter-^ 
rible  than  rivers  of  brimstone  kindled  by  the  breath 
of  a  sin-revenging  God  ?  Is  a  few  days'  sorrow  more 
dreadful  than  eternal  weepings  and  wailings  ?  The 
command  lies  before  us :  man  says.  Break  it»  or  we 
die ;  God  says.  Perform  it,  or  we  die  eternally.  Let 
us  consult,  not  so  much  our  religion,  as  our  reason ; 
and  then  fear  that  which  our  reason  shall  tell  us  is 
most  to  be  feared.  Man,  compared  with  God,  is 
not  only  not  terrible,  but  very  contemptible;  it  is 
not  his  strength^  but  our  weakness,  that  makes  him 
dreadfuL  Take  him  at  his  best,  he  had  always  more 
infirmity  than  authority :  nay,  the  greatest  and  most 
potent  monarch  upon  earth  does  not  owe  so  much 
to  his  own  power^  as  to  his  subjects'  fear,  that  be  is 
obeyed.  But  now  God,  upon  the  best  terms  of  rea- 
son, may  challenge  our  fears :  for  as  an  all-sufficiency 
is  the  only  rational  foundation  of  our  hopes,  as  being 
that  alone  which  is  able  to  answer  all  our  wants  and 
desires;  so  an  omnipotence  is  the  only  rational 
ground  of  our  fear,  as  being  that  alone  which  is 
able  to  destroy  our  eternal  happiness.  How  many 
duties  have  been  neglected,  how  many  hideous  and 
vile  actions  committed,  because  men  have  not  kept 
fresh  upon  their  spirits  a  due  apprehension  of  these 
things !  Is  not  this  the  natural  language  of  most 
hearts  ?  Should  I  perform  such  a  strict  duty,  I  should 
be  derided.  Should  I  bear  testimony  to  such  a 
truth,  I  should  offend  such  a  great  one.  Should  I 
testify  to  such  a  one's  face  of  the  vanity  g£  his  con- 
versation, and  the  profiEineness  and  frothiness  of  his 
discourse,  I  should  disoblige  him  for  ever:  I  dare 
not  do  it,     Dare  not  do  it  ?    Then  let  such  an  one 
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renounce  bis  Christianity,  but  much  more  the  mi- 
nistry, or  dare  to  be  good  when  God  commands, 
temporihtisque  mails  austts  es  esse  bonus.  The 
very  heathen  poet  could  make  it  the  greatest  and 
the  surest  test  of  sincerity,  to  embrace  virtue  in  the 
midst  of  discouragements ;  but  for  a  soul  to  be  pre* 
vailed  upon,  by  the  terrors  and  persuasions  of  man, 
to  slight  the  precepts  and  threatenings  of  the  great 
God,  what  is  this  but,  like  that  absurd  Balaam,  to 
run  after  the  invitation  of  a  mortal  king,  while  God  '\ 
himself  stands  in  the  way  with  a  drawn  sword  to  . 
oppose  him?  He  that  denies  me  before  men^  says 
Christ,  that  is,  he  that  is  afiraid  to  own  me  and  my 
ways,  accordiBg  to  the  strictness  of  them,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  discouragements  of  the  world,  him 
will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  in  heaven^  Matt. 
X.  38.  He  that  fears  the  face  of  man  shall  never 
with  any  comfort  behold  the  face  of  God.  Shall  I 
draw  forth  thb  case  in  some  instances,  by  which  it 
shall  appear,  that  a  due  apprehension  of  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  above  the  terrors  of  men,  has  been  a  pre- 
servative against  the  commission  of  many  sins ;  and» 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  fearing  of  man  more  thaii 
God  has  been  a  cause  of  the  foulest  rebellions  ? 

1 .  For  instances  of  the  first  sort :  it  was  a  full 
persuasion  of  the  power  of  Grod  to  destroy  beyond 
the  power  of  the  greatest  men,  that  kept  Shadrach, 
Meshech,  and  Abed-nego  from  idolatry;  that  made 
them  own  the  cause  of  God  in  spite  of  a  furnace,  in 
Dan.  iii,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  was 
this  that  kept  Joseph  from  that  foul  sin  of  adultery ; 
for  without  question  the  solicitations  of  his  mistress 
were  seasoned  with  threatenings  as  well  as  entrea* 
ties.    But  he  had  his  answer  ready :  JETou;  can  I  do 
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this  great  wicktdnessy  and  sin  ngmiM  Godf  Oen. 
xxxix.  9.  -Here  I  am  threatened  with  fake  re- 
proaches, if  I  refiise  to  sin ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
God  lln^tend  me  With  eternal  miseries^  if  I  do  cxhh^ 
mit  it.  H«'e  indeed  there  is  a  dungeon ;  but  th«e 
id  a  pit  from  whence  there  i&  no  recoveiy.  It  was 
this  aho  that  catiBed  the  apostles  to  go  on  preaching 
Uie  gospel  in  Sfate  <tf  all  perseeUtion,  and  to  answer 
idl  the  threatenings  of  men  in  power,  hindering  the 
prc^gation  of  it,  >Krith  this  ^ort  but  piouB  resolution. 
Acts  V.  89)  We  ought  U>  (^bef  64^  ratker^tikan  mem. 
2.  We  shall  see  how  the  entertaining  of  a  greater 
fear  of  men  than  of  God  was  the  cauae  of  many  no^ 
torious  sins.  It  was  this  tiiat  taaaed  Saul  to  neglect 
the  command  of  God  in  destroying  Amaiek,  to  the 
tidn  of  his  person  and  tiie  loss  of  his  kii^^dom.  For 
in  his  cDnfe&aion  he  resolves  his  sin  into  the  fear  of 
man,  as  the  cause  of  it,  1  8am.  xv.  S4.  And  Sami 
9aid  MHto  Samuel^  Iha^e  sinned :  Jbr  I  hope  trans^ 
gressed  the  eammamthnent  qf  the  Ld^rd^  and  thy 
W9tds :  iecemse  I  feared  Ike  people^  mnd  obeyed 
&mr  voice.  It  was  a  sinftd  fear  of  men  tiiat  caused 
the  father  of  the  ^thfiil,  even  Abraham  himadf,  to 
stain  liis  consdeiioe  with  an  equivocation  litde  less 
l:ban  a  te.  Gen.  xx.  2.  It  was  this  that  caused  David 
to  take  that  indirecl,  unfiil,  unbeseeming  cMiae  for 
hb  security,  to  Aagn  himsdf  smuI,  1  Sam.  xxi.  18. 
And  last  of  all,  it  was  the  fear  of  the  J^ws  iJiat 
plunged  Beter  into  that  wolul  da  <tf  a  treble  denial 
of  hi)s  master,  which  afterwards  cost  Mm  so  many 
bitter  si^s  and  tears.  Matt.  xxvi.  I  ooakl  add  many 
otiier  examples :  but  mice  it  a{q)eaa«  sufficiently  from 
these,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  fear  tliase  who  cm  only 
km  the  body,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  negiect  him 
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that  is  able  to  destroy  the  soul,  let  us  press  that  to 
our  own  hearts  that  Nehemiah  did  to  the  noUes  of 
Judah,  when  thej  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  much  affronted  and  discouraged  by  men» 
in  Nehem.  iv.  14,  Be  not  ye  afraid  qfthem:  remem^ 
ber  ike  Lard,  which  is  great  and  terrible. 

8. 1  proceed  to  a  seccmd  use ;  where,  from  the  qua- 
lification of  those  persons  to  whom  this  exhortation 
Was  addressed,  who  were  Christ's  disciples,  eleven  of 
which  were  saints  of  €k)d,  secure  as  to  their  eternal 
[state,]  such  as  were  so  kept  by  Christ,  aa  that  they 
ooukl  not  be  lost,  John  xviL  12,  we  thence  gather  an 
use  of  iofiNrmation,  that  it  is  not  absurd  to  gire  cnu^ 
tions  and  admonitions  for  the  avoiding  eternal  deaths 
eren  to  those  whose  salvation  is  sure,  and  sealed  up 
in  the  purpose  of  God.  This  is  the  great  argument 
of  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  ahsolote  deove  of 
Ood's  election,  and  the  certain  perseverance  <rf  the 
saints :  For,  say  they^  to  what  puipose  do  we  bid. 
those  li^r  him  tliat  is  dbfe  to  destroy  tiieir  bodies 
and  souls  m  hell,  who  are  sure  never  to  oome  to  hell  ? 
B«t  this  exoeption  is  not  ao  considerable :  fiir  firaty 
though  Uiey  are  sure  never  to  oome  to  hell,  by  rea* 
son  of  God's  decnee,  yet  Xisey  do  not  always  know  so 
much ;  and  men's  iears  Coflow  their  knowledge  and 
^)pr6hemdoas.  Beooadly,  by  these  cautions  and  ad- 
monitions this  certainty  of  salvation  is  fMUtly  pro- 
cured. If,  indeed,  we  did  assert  such  a  certainty  of 
their  salvation  as  did  not  depend  upon  the  use  of 
means,  then  indeed  this  exception  of  theics.  Why 
Aould  we  use  the  means  ?  why  should  we  give  cau- 
tions and  admonitions  against  heM  ?  would  jconclude 
something.    But  since  we  affirm  such  a  certainty  lof 
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salvation  as  depends  upon  and  takes  in  the  use  of 
such  nieans»  this  argument  signifies  little. 

8.  This  speaks  reproof  to  that  slavish  sort  of  sin- 
ners who  are  men-pleasers.    Flattery  of  men  always 
carries  with  it  a  distrust  or  a  ne^ect  of  God.     If  to 
fear  men  be  prohibited  by  God,  then  a  servile  pleasing 
of  them  must  be  equally  hateful  to  him ;  forasmuch 
as  this  arises  from  fear.    It  is  the  most  degenerous 
and  pusillanimous  temper  of  mind  that  can  be.     It 
is  ignoble,  as  thou  art  a  man,  and  irreligious,  as  thou 
art  a  Christian.    Canst  thou  prostitute  an  inunortal 
soul  to  the  feeding  of  the  ambition  or  revenge  of  a 
sinful  man  like  thyself,  by  a  servile  admiration  of  his 
person,  and  a  fiolse  accusation  of  others  ?    How  will 
it  upbraid  thee  with  thy  former  flatteries  and  thy 
fears,  to  see  the  person  now  so  adored  by  thee  one 
day  as  naked  and  obnoxious  before  God's  tribunal  as 
thyself,  and  perhaps  answering  for  many  of  those  in-> 
juries  that  he  did  to  thee !    It  is  to  debase  thyself, 
and  to  betray  the  privil^e  and  dignity  of  thy  soul, 
to  flatter  or  fear  any  man.   There  is  a  spiritual  gran- 
deur that  Gkni  would  have  every  soul  maintain ;  and 
it  is  below  a  man  to  adore  or  cringe  to  any  thing  but 
his  Maker.    To  this  intent,  it  is  the  design  of  the 
Spirit,  throughout  the  whole  scripture,  to  stain  the 
glory  of  men  with  the  most  undervaluing  expres- 
sions.   CetMe  Jram  man :  Jar  wherein  ie  he  io  be 
accounted  off  Isa.  il.  22.    Fear  not^  thou  worm  Ja- 
cobf  Isa.  xli.  14.    The  life  of  man  is  said  to  be  as  a 
vapour,  James  iv.  14.    And  certainly,  if  his  life  is  a 
vapour,  his  power  cannot  be  considerable.    What  is 
that  which  the  man  whom  thou  so  adorest  can  do 
for  thee  ?   Why,  he  may  perhaps  gratify  thee  with 
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some  punj'gain  or  preferment.  But  is  he  able  to 
speak  that  comfort  to  thee  that  ctrises  from  the  con- 
science of  a  good  action  ?  Can  he  deliver  thee  from 
the  hand  of  thy  enemies,  when  God  shall  deliver 
thee  into  it  ?  or  can  he  cause  thee  to  fall  under  thy 
enemies,  when  God  shall  rescue  thee  from  them  ?  If 
not,  then  adore  and  please  him  who  is  able  to  do 
these  things.  Conscientiously  pursue  that  course  of 
life  which  Grod  has  placed  thee  in,  and  trust  thy  con- 
cernments with  Providence :  disdain  to  step  a  foot 
out  of  it,  to  gather  up  the  inconsiderably  strawa  of 
human  favours  or  preferments.  The  God  whom  thou 
servest  is  able  to  advance  thee. 

And  remember  this  exhortation,  which,  with  a 
little  change  of  the  words,  makes  for  the  purpose : 
Please  not  them  who  are  only  able  to  advance  the 
body,  but  cannot  in  the  least  benefit  the  soul ;  but 
rather  make  it  thy  care  and  business  to  please  him 
who  is  able  with  eternal  bliss  to  advance  both  body 
and  soul  in  heaven. 

m 

To  whoMy  therefore^  he  rendered  and  aecribed, 
as  is  most  due,  all  praise ,  mighty  majesty ^  and 
dominion,  both  now  andjbr  evermore.    AmeH. 
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For  vcrilj/he  took  not  on  htm  the  nature  qfangih ;  bu4  he 

took  on  him  the  seed  ^Abraham. 

XF  we  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the  world  before 
the  coining  of  Christ,  we  shall  find,  that  a  long  and 
a  dark  night  of  ignorance  had  oyempread  almost  the 
whole  universe  tor  about  the  space  of  four  thousand 
years  before  God  was  pleased  to  permit  this  great 
Sfun  qf  righteaumeu  to  arise  upon  it.  The  im- 
provements of  tiieir  reason  were  but  mean,  but  their 
religioq  scandalous:  the  most  advanced  results  of 
both  amounting  to  no  more  but  this ;  that  they  did, 
or  at  least  might,  by  the  force  of  natural  reason, 
know  that  there  was  a  God ;  and  knowing  him  to  be 
God)  they  ooyld  not  but  know  him  also  to  be  infi- 
nitely wise,  powerful,  just,  holy,  and  the  like.  Upon 
the  knowledge  of  this,  (as  it  is  easy  to  glance  from 
one  contrary  to  the  other,)  they  could  not  but  con- 
sequentially know  themselves  to  be  impure,  unjust, 
and  unholy.  And  being  so,  whether,  upon  the  stock 
of  nature  or  tradition,  they  could  proceed  to  collect 
further,  that  this  holy  God  would  be  concerned  to 
punish  them  for  not  being  so  too ;  and  in  case  he 
should,  whether  yet  he  would  not  accept  of  some 
other  thing  as  vicarious,  to  bear  the  blow  of  divine 
justice  due  to  themselves ;  I  say,  whether  they  ga^ 
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therfed  this  froih  the  conduaond  of  reftsoti  or  the 
reports  of  tradition,  certain  it  is,  that  tbib  persuasion 
put  the  world  upon  sacrifices,  as  the  great  propiti* 
ations  of  a  Deity,  and  arts  of  recompence  to  an  of- 
fended justice^ 

This  was  then  the  sum  of  their  religion^  for  them 
to  sin,  and  the  poor  beast  to  die ;  for  the  man  to  do 
like  a  beast,  and  the  beast  to  suffer  lor  the  man. 
Nay,  it  improved  even  to  homicide ;  and  to  qffkr  up 
tkejruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  ^fthe  soul  was  a 
sublime  satisfaction.  To  expiate  impiety  by  inhtt« 
manity  ;\to  kill  the  innocent  (as  it  were)  to  get  his 
innocence;^. to  let  others'  blood  for  our  distempers; 
this  was  all  the  religion  of  a  world  acted  by  the  die* 
tates  of  ignonmce  and  the  ovoruling  feUacy  of  a 
brutish,  inveterate  cnstom. 

It  was  now  time  for  God  to  commiserate  the  sb^ 
surd  and  soul-ruining  devotions  of  a  besotted  worlds 
and  for  Christ  to  step  forth  and  declare,  that  such 
sacrifice  and  humt-qfferings  Gad  would  not^  and 
therefore  that  a  body  was  to  be  preparedjbr  Aiia* 
self 

Hereupon,  to  rescue  the  deluded  sons  of  men  from 
their  sins,  and,  what  was  much  more  sinfiil,  froni 
their  religion ;  as  the  reserve  of  Providence,  as  At 
inheritance  of  the  last  ages ;  as  it  were  to  credit  the 
concluding  scene  and  last  going  off  of  the  woiid,  in 
the  fuhiess  of  time,  Christ  was  bom,  «id  si^t  by 
his  Father,  to  be  the  great  mediator  and  instroetor 
of  mankind ;  both  to  discouvage  wad  to  expiate  am, 
and  to  teadi  the  worid  the  woiship  «oif  their  Maker* 

And  -all  this  he  was  to^effinst  by  l^e  strongest  me- 
thods and  most  miraculous  condesoennons  to  our 
likeness,  by  being  Ood  numifested^  <tr  rather  Chidden, 
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M  the  flesh ;  clothing  his  divine  nature  with  all  the 
frailties  of  the  human»  suppressing  his  glories,  and,  in 
a  word,  by  taking  ttpan  him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

As  for  the  words  that  I  have  here  pitched  upon, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  translation  represents 
them  very  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  origi- 
nal, which  runs  thus ;  Oi  yap  i^ww  hnXafLfiaperM  rov^ 
iyyixovf.  Where  we  find  that  what  we  render  by  the 
preter  tense,  he  took^  the  original  has  by  the  present, 
he  takes :  and  what  we  render  the  nature  of  angels^ 
the  original  has  only  rwg  ayyikovf,  angelos.^  Neither 
is  it  dear,  that  to  take  an  him^  or  to  assume,  is  the 
genuine  signification  of  hnka/jifidweTat.    This  text  in- 
deed is  generally  used  by  divines,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, to  prove  Christ's  incarnation,  or  assuming  the 
human  nature,  notwithstanding  that  this  word  m- 
Aa/A/Sayrrai  (as  Camero  well  observes)  is  nowhere  else 
in  scripture  taken  in  this  sense.    St.  Paul  uses  it  in 
1  Tim.  vi.  19,  but  with  him  there  it  signifies,  to  ap^ 
prehend,  to  attain,  or  compass  a  thing.    But  its 
chief  signification,  and  which  seems  most  suitable  to 
this  place,  is,  to  rescue  and  deliver;  it  being  taken 
from  the  usual  manner  of  rescuing  a  thing ;  namely, 
by  catching  hold  of  it,  and  so  forcibly  wringing  it 
firom  the  adversary.   As  David,  when  he  rescued  the 
lamb  from  the  bear  and  the  lion's  mouth,  might  be 
properly  said  fsriAd^jSaycj^.    And  Grotius  observes, 
that  the  proper  sense  of  this  word  is,  vindieare  sen 
asserere  in  Ubertatem  manu  injecta.   Though,  if  he 
will  needs  have  that  to  be  the  signification  of  the 
word  in  this  place,  it  may  be  feared  that  he  does  it 
out  of  too  much  favour  to  a  bad  hypothesis. 

Before  we  proceed  any  further  therefore,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  of  moment  to  settle  the  right  interpretation 
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of  the  word,  and  to  see  whether  eriKaiAPavereu  may 
be  more  properly  rendered,  he  takes  hold  of^  or  de^ 
livers  J  or,  he  takes  an  him,  or  assumes.  That  the 
word  wiU  bear  both,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  also  as  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  text  be  considered  in  itself,  abstracted 
from  what  follows,  it  will  properly  enough  bear  the 
former  sense,  of  delivering  or  taking  hold  of:  ac- 
cording to  which,  it  will  run  thus;  Christ  verily 
does  not  deliver  or  redeem  angels^  hut  he  delivers 
and  redeems  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Which  inter- 
pretation surely  does  not  offer  any  violence  to  the 
sense  of  the  text. 

Those  who  will  not  allow  Christ  to  have  had  any 
existence  antecedent  to  his  conception,  nor  a  divine 
nature,  which  did  afterwards  assume  the  human,  are 
earnest  for  this  interpretation,  utterly  excluding  and 
rejecting  the  other.  I  have  already  granted,  that 
the  words  thus  rendered  contain  in  them  a  truth ; 
but  then  we  must  remember,  that\every  true  propo- 
sition drawn  out  of  a  text  is  not  therefore  the  true 
interpretation  of  it.'  The  fathers  generally  take 
€9r/Xa/xj9av€rai  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  trans- 
lated ;  namely,  he  assumed^  or  took  on  him  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  And  besides  the  influence  that  anti- 
quity and  general  consent  ought  deservedly  to  have 
upon  us  in  expounding  scripture,  I  conceive,  that 
there  are  not  wanting  also  solid  arguments  to  evince, 
that  this  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  is  here 
used,  and  not  the  other. 

For  the  proving  of  which,  I  shall  premise  this  one 
note,  (which  indeed  is  clear  of  itself  from  the  very  il- 
lative particle  therefore^  that  this  and  the  following 
vers^  are  so  joined  together,  as  to  make  up  one  argu- 
ment ;  of  which  ailment  this  verse  is  the  antecedent. 
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and  the  other  Che  consequent,  or  infereiioe-  draws 
from  it. 

Upon  this  consideration,  I  thus  argue : 

1.  If  in  this  vene  is  not  signified  Christ's  taking  on 
him  our  nature,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  the 
next  verse,  which  has  an  illative  dependence  upon 
this,  the  9eed  (if  Abraham  are  called  Am  hretkren  f 
for  his  being  their  deliverer  only  would  not  make 
them  his  brethren;  but  his  taking  of  our  nature 
properly  does.  According  to  which,  the  argument 
proceeds  fiilly  thus;  That  since  Christ  was  pleased, 
by  assuming  our  nature,  to  be  our  brother,  it  became 
him  to  be  like  his  brethren  in  all  the  circumstances 
o£  that  nature. 

2.  In  the  fiiUowing  verse,  which  is  argumentative- 
ly  inficrred  from  this,  the  thing  designed  to  be  pro^^ 
ed  b  Christ's  priesthood ;  but  his  being  barely  a  de^ 
liverer  is  not  a  proper,  specific  medium  to  in^  thi^; 
whereas  his  assuming  of  our  nature  is :  forasmuch 
as  a  priest  is  to  have  a  cognation  or  congimctiim  of 
nature  with  those  for  whom  he  is  to  offer  aacrifiosa. 
For  none  but  a  man  can  be  a  ^iest  to  GSex  fyr  men. 

S.  In  the  fourteenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  the  apo.- 
ade  had  already  expressed  the  y&ry  same  thing  heoe 
contended  far,  in  these  words :  FWusmueh  then  ae 
the  childrem  are  partahere  qfjlesh  and  bloody  he 
also  himself  took  part  t^ike  same.  Bo  that  it  is 
probable,  that  the  apostle  is  here  still  pursuing  the 
same  subject,  namely,  Christ's  incarnation,  w  invest- 
ing of  himself  with  the  human  nature.  And  tiiere- 
Ibre  I  cannot  see  what  advantage  it  ootild  be  to  any, 
to  rend  away  this  interpretation  from  the  seventemth 
verse,  whoi  the  same  sense  is  so  dear  and  req9ten«> 
dent  in  the  former  verse,  that  it  sets  it  above  the  ab- 
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tempts  of  any,  either  to  pervert  the  meaning,  or  to 
evade  the  force  of  it. 

Having  thus  given  an  exposition  of  the  words,  I 
shall  cast  the  prosecution  of  them  into  these  parti- 
culars. 

I.  To  shew  what  is  naturally  infen'ed  from  Christ's 
taking  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

II.  To  shew  why  Christ  took  on  him  this,  rather 
than  the  nature  qf  angels. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  there  are  four  things  that 
follow,  and  are  inferred  upon  it. 

I.  As,  first,  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  unavoid- 
ably consequent  from  hence.  There  are  those  who 
assert  Christ  to  be  a  mere  creature,  and  not  at  all  to 
have  existed  before  his  conception  in  the  womb  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin :  to  cut  asunder  which  blasphe- 
mous assertion,  I  need  use  no  other  argument  than 
this ;  If  Christ  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
or  the  human  nature,  then  he  had  a  being  antece- 
dent to  the  taking  upon  him  this  nature.  The  con- 
sequence is  proved  thus :  Every  action  proceeds  from 
some  being  or  nature  that  does  exist ;  but  to  assume 
the  human  nature  is  an  action,  and  that  not  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nature  assumed ;  therefore  it  must  be  the 
action  of  some  nature  that  did  exist  before*  That 
this  act  of  assumption  could  not  be  the  action  of  the 
human  nature  is  evident ;  because  in  transient  ac- 
tions the  same  thing  cannot  be  the  agent  and  the 
olgect,  in  reference  to  the  ^ame  action.  And  there- 
fore since  the  act  of  assuming  did  terminate  in  the 
human  nature,  as  the  thing  assumed,  it  could  not 
issue  from  the  same  human  nature  as  the  agent  as- 
suming. 

This  argumentation  is  clear  and  undeniable,  that 
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Christ's  taking  upon  him  the  human  nature  infers, 
that  he  did  it  by  virtue  of  a  nature  preexistent  to 
that,  which,  since  it  was  not  the  nature  of  angels, 
(as  is  here  expressly  denied,)  it  follows,  that  it  was  a 
divine  nature. 

And  truly,  those  who  confess  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  but  allow  him  not  this,  make  him  a  Sa- 
viour without  a  power  to  save.  This  is  a  vrark  to  be 
carried  on  against  enemies  and  (^positions  insupe- 
rable by  any  thing  under  a  deity.  Nothing  can  con- 
quer and  break  asunder  the  bars  of  sin  and  death  but 
the  arms  of  omnipotence :  the  Devil  could  not  be  his 
captive,  had  he  not  been  his  creature. 

No  conquest  to  be  had  over  the  strong  man,  but 
by  a  stronger ;  and  nothing  stronger  than  the  ange- 
lic nature,  but  the  divine.  7%e  strength  qfsin  ie  the 
law ;  and  no  strength  can  master  the  law,  but  that 
strength  which  made  it.  He  must  commimd  the 
gates  of  heaven  who  lets  sinners  into  it ;  otherwise 
the  seed  of  Abraham  may  be  like  the  stars  indeed 
for  number,  but  not  for  place. 

2.  Upon  the  same  ground  is  inferred  the  reality  of 
Christ's  human  nature.  This  certainly  is  so  evident, 
that  one  would  think  it  uncapable  of  being  denied : 
but,  between  the  contrariety  of  error  and  the  dash- 
ings  of  heretics,  Christ  shall  be  allowed  to  be  nei- 
ther God  nor  man.  Incredibly  strange  and  ridiculous, 
and  even  monstrous,  are  the  several  opinions  of  he- 
retics concerning  this  matta*.  The  Marcioaites  and 
the  Valentinians  affirmed  that  Christ  had  no  real, 
but  an  imaginary,  aerial,  celestial  body ;  and  that  he 
appeared  only  under  the  external  form  and  shape  of 
a  man,  but  was  never  really  united  to  man's  nature. 
But  this  fancy  is  irrefiragably  reftited  by  this,  that 
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Christ  is  said  so  to  have  took  iipon  him  the  nature  of 
men,  as  not  of  angds ;  but  that  Christy  under  the 
Old  Testament,  frequently  appeared  to  the  patri- 
archs as  an  angel,  has  been  always  held  by  the 
church.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  human  nature,  in  a  way  much  beyond  a  bare 
appearance  under  it ;  forasmuch  as  thus  he  mi^ht  be 
said  to  have  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  angels,  un- 
der whidi,  heretofore,  he  appeared  so  often. 

The  same  Valentinians  also,  together  with  the 
ApoUinarians,  affirmed  that  Christ  received  not  his 
body  from  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  brought  it  with 
him  from  heaven.  But  how  then  could  he  have  been 
said  to  have  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
since  he  could  not  do  it  any  otherwise,  but  by  de- 
scending from  Abraham,  according  to  the  flesh ;  nor 
could  he  pretend  to  any  such  descent  from  him,  but 
as  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Mary  ? 

Others,  as  the  Arians  and  the  Eunomians,  admit- 
ting that  Christ  took  on  him  a  real  human  body,  yet 
denied  that  he  took  on  him  an  human  soul ;  assert- 
ing that  his  divine  nature  supplied  the  functions  of 
that.  But  upon  this  supposition,  with  what  shew  of 
reason  can  it  be  affirmed  that  he  took  upon  him  our 
nature,  since  the  human  nature  is  adequately  com- 
pounded and  made  up  of  body  and  soul,  as  its  two 
essential,  constituent  parts:  so  that  a  body  is  no 
more  a  man's  nature,  without  the  concomitance  of  a 
rational  soul,  than  a  carcass  is  a  man ;  or  that  two 
units  can  make  up  a  perfect  number  of  four. 

Others,  as  the  h^etics  of  Armenia,  affirmed  that 
the  body  Christ  had  from  his  mother  Mary  was  ab- 
solutely impassible ;  uncapable  of  suffering,  or  being 
injured  by  any  external  impression.   Which,  as  it  is 
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a  bold  and  absurd  falsity,  confuted  by  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Christ's  life,  which  was  nothing  else  but  a.  se- 
ries of  sufferings;  so  it  is  particularly  dashed  in 
Heb.  iv.  15,  where  it  is  said,  that  he  was  tempted 
like  unto  us  in  all  things^  sin  anhf  excepted.  And 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of  this  se- 
cond to  the  Hebrews  it  is  eminently  affirmed,  that 
he  was  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  Jbr  this  very 
cause,  that  he  might  suffer,  and  by  his  sufferings 
become  a  merciful  high-priest. 

He  took  not  only  the  privileges,  the  excellencies, 
and  perfections  of  the  human  nature  upon  him, 
though  these  had  been  degradations  enough  to  him, 
who  was  the  express  image  of  his  Father's  brightness ; 
but  he  clothed  himself  with  all  its  weaknesses  and 
infirmities,  bowed  down  his  glories  to  the  limited 
meanness  of  our  faculties,  to  the  poorness  and  afflic- 
tion of  our  appetites :  he  hungered  and  thirsted,  and 
was  weary;  lay  open  to  all  the  stings  of  grief,  and 
the  invasions  of  pain.  So  that  whatsoever  the  bold- 
ness or  ignorance  of  heresy  may  affirm  of  him,  by  all 
the  instances  of  a  sad  experience  he  found  himself  to 
be  really  a  man. 

8.  The  third  thing  dedudUe  from  the  same  ground, 
is  the  truth  of  his  office  and  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
sion. For  by  thus  being  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
he  gave  one  grand  evidence  that  he  was  the  promised 
Messiah :  forasmuch  as  from  the  loins  of  Abraham 
was  to  issue  this  universal  blessing,  the  desire  of  the 
nations,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  promises  and  pro- 
phecies, uniting  all  the  remote  and  scattered  predic- 
tions in  himself. 

Now,  as  the  thing  that  fulfils  the  prophecy  proves 
the  truth  of  it,  so  the  prophecy  mutually  confirms 
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and  proves  the  truth  of  the  thing  that  fblfils  it.  And 
therefore,  as  the  old  prophecies,  finding  an  exact 
completion  in  Christ,  yield  an  inyincible  argument 
against  all  atheists,  (Machiavel  himself  confessing  an 
utter  impotence  to  resolve  the  problem  of  prophe- 
cies, without  allowing  a  Deity ;)  so  Christ's  giving 
an  event  to  them,  undeniably  proves,  that  he  was 
intended  by  them  against  the  Jews.  Of  whom,  in 
this  controversy,  we  have  this  vast  advantage,  that 
we  profess  not  to  prove  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, but  by  those  records  and  arguments  which  they 
have  in  their  own  custody;  nor  to  evince  the  truth 
of  our  New  Testament,  but  by  mediums  drawn  from 
their  Old. 

For  is  it  imaginable,  that  all  those  various  pro- 
phecies, commenced  in  such  different  periods  of  time, 
could  meet  so  exactly  in  Christ  by  mere  accident  ? 
and  be  drawn  down  through  so  many  generations  to 
a  concurrence  in  his  person,  only  by  a  lucky  hit? 
Can  chance  be  so  uniform,  and  casualty  so  certain  ? 
This  is  against  the  notions  of  reason,  the  course  of 
nature,  and  the  voice  of  experience;  and  conse- 
quently, to  any  considering  mind,  incredible,  be« 
cause  in  itself  morally  impossible. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  inference  that  we  shall 
gather  from  hence,  shall  be  to  discover  to  us  Christ's 
voluntary  choice  and  design,  to  assume  a  condition 
here  upon  earth,  low  and  contemptible^  One  would 
have  thought,  that  if  he  had  resolved  to  be  a  man, 
and  to  choose  an  alliance  to  dust  and  ashes;  yet 
that  he  would  at  least  have  been  framed  out  of  the 
best  clay,  and  cast  into  the  noblest  mould :  but,  that 
he  might  humble  himself  to  the  nethermost  state  of 
contempt,  he  chose  to  descend  from  the  seed  qf 
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Abraham ;  who,  if  we  set  aside  their  religious  pri- 
vii^^es,  (which  jet  they  enjoyed  only,  but  neither 
improred  nor  deserved,)  were  certainly,  both  upon  a 
moral  and  political  aiccount,  the  most  sordid  and  de^ 
generate  race  of  men  upon  the  earth. 

For,  first,  to  rate  them  by  the  reports  made  of 
them  by  the  penmen  of  holy  writ,  who,  being  Jews 
themsdves,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  partial 
in  transmitting  the  infamy  of  their  countrymen  to 
posterity;  yet^  how  ugly  do  they  sq>pear,  even  in 
their  own  story!  their  whole  narrative  containing 
nothing  but  a  continued  vicissitude  of  their  idolatiy, 
impurity,  and  lebdlion.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  men,  with  the  remembrance  of  such  prodigious 
miracles,  and  immediate  discoveries  of  the  divine 
power  and  favour  to  them  in  Egjrpt,  new  and  fresh 
in  their  minds,  could,  as  soon  as  ever  Moses  had 
turned  his  back,  deify  a  gdden  calf,  and  debase  their 
reason  to  sudi  a  low  and  ridiculous  instance  ai  idol- 
atry? How  were  they  always  murmuring  after  mer- 
cies, and  doubting  aftar  experience !  No  sooner  had 
Grod  done  one  mirade  before  them,  but  they  doubted 
whether  he  could  do  another.  How  unworthily  did 
they  treat  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  most  of  their  de^ 
liverers !  particularly  Gideon ;  after  his  death  desert- 
ing threescore  of  his  lawful  issue,  and  giving  the 
kingdom  to  his  base  son  \  How  causelessly  did  they 
relinquish  David,  and  revolt  to  Absalom !  and  then, 
how  ridiculously  and  meanly  did  they  crii^  to  him, 
to  resume  the  kingdom  !  It  were  infinite  to  pursue 
all  their  baseness.  There  was  scarce  a  prophet  or 
messenger  of  God  sent  to  them,  but  they  murdered 
him :  and  at  length,  to  consummate  and  hdgfaten 
their  villainy  to  the  utmost,  they  imbrued  their 
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hands  in  the  blood  of  their  long  expected,  but  at 
length  mistaken  Messias.  And,  which  yet  advances 
their  sottbhness,  whereas  they  rejected  Christ,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  done  those  miracles,  that 
were  never  done  by  any  before  him;  yet  when 
several  impostors  and  false  messias's  rose  np  after 
him,  who  shewed  them  neither  sign  nor  wonder,  ex- 
cept of  madness  and  impudence  ;  yet  (as  appears  out 
of  their  own  Josephus)  they  were  still  acknowledged 
by  a  conside^ble  number  of  followers. 

And,  to  add  the  judgment  of  men  to  matters  of 
&ct,  (of  which  those  that  have  been  mentioned  are 
but  very  few,)  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  al- 
most, but  hates  and  contemns  them.  As  early  as 
the  time  of  Jacob,  we  read,  that  they  were  an  oho- 
minatian  to  the  JEgyptiane,  Gen.  xliii.  S2.  And 
since,  they  have  been  successively  loathed  by  all  the 
great  and  civilized  nations,  as  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Persians,  the  Grecians.  And  as  for  the  Romans,  no 
Latin  writer  ever  mentions  them,  but  it  is  with 
scorn  and  contempt :  Cicero,  Suetonius,  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  Lucius  Florus,  Martial,  Juvenal,  all  have  left 
them  branded  with  a  mark  of  ignominy.  And  at 
this  very  day,  how  much  are  they  disgusted  in  all 
those  kingdoms  and  dominions  where  they  are  dis- 
persed !  They  are  like  dung  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  that  not  so  much  for  their  being  scatter- 
ed, as  for  being  so  offensive. 

Now  certainly  this  may  be  rationally  collected, 
that  it  could  not  be,  that  all  nations,  in  all  ages, 
should  thus  conspire  in  a  detestation  of  them ;  but 
that  there  was  some  peculiar  vileness  essentially 
fixed  in  the  genius  of  this  people,  contrary  to  those 
natural  and  generous  principles  of  morality  and  con- 
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verse,  which  universally  possess  and  act  the  behaviour 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nothing  could  be  more 
full  and  expressive  than  St.  Paul's  testimony  of 
them,  1  Thess.  ii.  16,  They  please  not  God,  and  are 
contrary  to  all  men.  This  is  properly  the  Jewish 
temper  and  disposition. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  one  great  instance 
of  Christ's  humiliation,  that  he  derived  his  nativity 
from  this  race :  so  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  might 
justly  say,  that  he  should  spring  up  as.  a  plant  out 
of  a  dry  ground.  As  one  that  had  drained  all  the 
worth  and  goodness  of  that  nation  into  himself; 
which  made  those  who  lived  both  before  and  after 
him  to  have  so  little  of  it.  He  appeared  amongst 
them,  like  a  single  star  in  a  dark  night ;  or,  indeed, 
as  a  sun :  and  that  not  so  much  shining  upon,  a& 
rather  shining  out  of  a  dunghill. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  other  general  thing  pro- 
posed for  the  handling  of  the  words ;  namely,  to 
shew  why  Christ  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  man, 
and  not  of  angeb. 

In  things  that  are  the  immediate  results  of  the 
divine  will,  it  is  a  bold  venture  to  search  into  the 
causes  of  them ;  and  when  we  speak  either  of  God 
or  of  the  king,  to  assign  an  antecedent  reason  of 
their  actions,  and  to  be  peremptory  in  alleging  why 
they  should  do  this  or  this. 

The  divine  will  is  absolute ;  it  is  its  own  reason : 
it  is  both  the  producer  and  the  ground  of  all  its  acts. 
It  moves  not  by  the  external  impulse  or  inclination 
of  objects,  but  determines  itself  by  an  absolute  au- 
tocracy. 

And  therefore  as  to  the  present  inquiry^  why 
Christ  rather  assumed  the  nature  of  men  than  that 
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of  angels ;  it  is  a  full,  abundant,  and  satis&ctoiy 
answer,  that  so  it  seemed  fit  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  all-wise  God.  Yet,  since  Grod  is  sometimes 
pleased,  in  his  transacting  with  man,  to  \  descend 
some  ste^^firom  the  throne  of  his  majesty,  and  to 
bring  down  his  great  counsels  to  the  level  of  our  ap- 
prehension, so  as  to  submit  his  actions  to  be  can- 
vassed and  cleared,  even  at  the  bar  of  reason  itself; 
it  will  be  found,  that  there  are  not  wanting  argu- 
ments to  evince  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of 
this  his  proceeding. 

The  reasons,  therefore,  why  Christ  took  upon  him 
the  nature  and  the  mediatorship  of  men,  and  not  of 
angels,  may  be  these  two. 

1.  The  transcendent  greatness  and  malignity  of 
the  sin  of  the  angels  above  that  of  men.  What 
that  particular  sin  was,  for  which  the  angels  were 
thrown  down  from  their  station,  is  hard,  and  per- 
haps impossible,  to  be  determined ;  yet  men  inquire 
after  it  as  freely,  as  if  it  might :  and  some  pitch  it 
upon  pride ;  though,  in  their  confident  asserting  of 
that  which  is  no  where  delivered,  they  seem  to  dis- 
cover no  small  pride  and  arrogance  themselves.  But 
whatsoever  that  sin  was,  (which  to  determine  is  not 
here  material,)  certain  it  is,  that  it  did  much  exceed 
the  guilt  and  provoking  qualities  of  the  sin  of  man ; 
and  that  in  these  two  respects : 

(1.)  As  being  committed  against  a  much  greater 
light,  which  is  to  be  the  proper  guide  and  ruler  of 
the  will  in  all  its  choices.  The  light  of  man's  un- 
derstanding, while  innocent,  was  clear  indeed,  but 
small  and  diminutive,  subject  to  the  clouds  of  fallacy 
and  inadvertency,  f  But  the  angelical  intellect  was 
strong  and  intuitive^  above  the  reach  of  those  mists 
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and  doiids»  that  the  lower  region  of  the  human  &* 
culties  was  subject  to.  Now,  proportionahle  to  the 
means  of  avoiding  sin,  is  the  guilt  of  felling  into  it. 
Man  stumbled,  and  feU  under  the  light  and  direc- 
tion of  a  stari  but  the  angek  fell  headlong  under 
^  the  light  and  guidance  of  a  sun):  so  that  no  plea,  no 
rational  extenuation  of  their  offence  could  be  alleged. 
Whereas  the  different  nature  of  man's  transgression 
might  afford  such  grounds  to  the  ratiocinations  of 
divine  mercj,  as  though  they  did  not  excuse  man's 
sin,  yet  might  excite  Crod's  compassion. 

(2.)  The  sin  of  the  angels  commenced  upon  a 
greater  liberty  of  will  and  freedom  of  choice.  There 
was  no  devil  to  tempt  them  to  become  devils ;  no 
seducer,  of  a  stronger  reason,  to  impose  upon  theirs. 
They  moved  entirdy  upon  the  motives  of  an  intrinsic 
malice.  But  man  was  circumvented  with  fallacy, 
and  tempted  with  importunity :  and  so  great  a  share 
of  the  guilt  may  be  devolved  upon  the  temptation, 
that  it  is  very  possible,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
tempted,  he  had  not  fell.  I  confess,  there  is  that 
inseparable  prerogative  of  absolut^iess  in  the  will  of 
every  man,  that  it  defies  coaction,  and  cannot  be 
SorceA  by  any  external  impression :  for,  indeed,  if  it 
might,  so  far  it  could  not  be  said  to  sin,  no  action 
being  sin  that  is  not  voluntary. 

But  then,  the  vehemence  of  persuasion,  the  rest- 
lessness of  importunity,  are  great  invasions  upon  this 
freedom  and  indifference  of  the  will:  and  though 
they  cannot  wound  or  impair  the  feculty  itself,  yet 
they  much  hinder  and  perplex  the  actual  use  and 
exercise  of  it ;  and  consequaitly,  though  they  are 
not  suflk^ient  to  acquit  the  sinner  in  an  ill  choice, 
yet  they  affwd  many  grains  of  allowance,   make 
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great  abatements,  and  alter  the  measures  of  bis 
guilt.  Strong  and  importunate  persuasions  have 
not  the  nature  and  formality  of  force;  but  they 
have  oftentimes  the  effect  of  it :  and  he  that  solicits 
earnestly,  sometimes  determines  as  certainly  as  if  he 
did  force.  The  will  of  man,  brought  to  sin  by  the 
tempter,  is  like  a  bowl  running  ck>wn  an  hill :  its 
own  weight  and  figure  is,  indeed,  one  cause  of  the 
motion ;  but  the  hand  that  threw  it,  is  another. 

2.  The  next,  and  perhaps  the  grand  cause,  that 
induced  Christ  to  take  upon  him  the  nature  and 
mediation  of  men,  and  not  of  angels,  might  be  this ; 
that,  without  such  a  Bedeaner,  the  whde  race  and 
species  of  mankind  had  perished,  as  being  all  in« 
volved  in  the  sin  of  their  representative :  whereas 
though  many  of  the  angels  sinned,  yet  as  many,  if 
not  more,  persisted  in  their  innocence ;  so  that  the 
whole  kind  was  not  cashiered  by  an  universal  ruin, 
nor  made  unserviceable  to  their  Creator,  in  the 
nobler  instances  of  active  obedience. 

Which  mankind  was,  and  had  so  continued,  as  in 
that  estate ;  having  no  other  motives  to  act  them, 
but  an  horrid  despair,  and  expectation  of  future  tor- 
ment :  the  material  issue  of  which  could  have  been 
nothing  but  a  confirmed  malice  against  God,  exert- 
ing itself  in  the  lives  of  men,  to  the  overflowing  of 
the  world  with  an  uncontrolled  torrent  of  the  highest 
villainies  and  enormities. 

But  now,  was  it  not  a  proportionable  object  for 
the  designs  of  divine  mercy  to  rescue  so  great  and 
noble  a  part  of  the  creation  from  a  total  perdition  ? 
Was  it  not  i»ity,  that  so  fair  a  writing  should  be  all 
dashed,  and  for. ever  defaced  by  one  blot  ?  that  sin 
should  be  able  to  do  so  much  mischief,  and,  a^  it 
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were»  to  counterwork  the  divme  power  iEind  good- 
ness, by  lopping  off  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  his 
work  at  a  blow ! 

This  had  been  more  destructive  than  a  deluge ;  it 
had  been  an  universal  ruin,  without  the  mitigation 
of  any  exception.  But  this  is  not  the  genius  and 
way  of  God's  working,  who  designs  particular  mer- 
cies in  the  midst  of  general  judgments.  Still  he  has 
a  reserve  of  favour ;  and  the  flood  that  drowns  the 
world  bears  up  the  ark. 

Christ  saw  us  ruined  in  the  loins  of  our  first 
parents ;  and  it  moved  his  compassion  to  behold  our 
death,  earlier  than  our  nativity.  Even  amongst 
men,  if  a  woman  with  child  be  condemned,  there  is 
yet  mercy  for  the  unborn  infant ;  and  it  extends  so 
far  as  to  reprieve  the  guilty  parent.  No  wonder 
then,  if  the  divine  mercy  was  not  inferior  in  the 
methods  of  salvation,  and  if  the  mercies  of  a  judge 
did  not  exceed  the  compassions  of  a  saviour. 

And  now,  what  can  the  result  and  upshot  of  this 
whole  transaction  be,  but  to  quicken,  or  rather  trans- 
port us  in  our  returns  of  gratitude;  to  advance 
gratitude  into  admiration,  and  admiration  into  asto- 
nishment? Why  should  the  Son  of  God  disrobe 
himself  of  his  eternal  excellencies,  to  come  and  wrap 
himself  in  dust  and  ashes,  to  converse  wiUi  carcasses, 
with  weakness  and  mortality,  with  vile  creatures 
and  viler  sinners  ?  and  all  this  to  rescue  and  pluck 
some  wretched,  smarting  firebrands  out  of  the  eter- 
nal flame,  where  otherwise  they  must  have  lain  con- 
suming, but  not  consumed,  for  ever. 

With  what  face  or  heart  can  any  one,  having  this 
thought  fresh  upon  him,  resolve  to  sin  ?  Has  Christ 
passed  over  the  fallen  angels  without  any  commise- 
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ration;  so  that,  for  want  of  a  redeemer,  they  are 
passed  into  the  state  of  devils  ?  And  shall  we,  by 
having  and  abusing  a  redeemer,  make  ourselves 
worse  ? 

Still  let  us  remember,  that  Christ  so  redeems  us 
from  wrath,  that  he  will  first  redeem  us  from  our 
vain  conversation  :  and  that,  by  this  stupendous  in* 
carnation  of  the  divine  nature,  he  made  himself  the 
Son  of  man,  that,  by  the  change  of  our  nature,  we 
might  become  the  sons  qf  Crod. 
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